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Art. 1—History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. Vols. XI. XII. By J. A. Froups, 
M.A. London: 1870. 


WE regret extremely that the volumes before us are the con- 
cluding part of Mr. Froude’s history. The original design of 
his work was to trace and show the transition of England from 
Catholicism to the Reformed faith; and for this purpose he 
promised to describe the eventful and chequered course of our 
annals from the fall of Wolsey to the death of Elizabeth. 
These limits, we think, are too narrow; for the sake of 
symmetry and completeness he should have commenced with 
the Tudor dynasty, when the forces that were to overthrow 
Romanism in England were being slowly developed, and he 
should have gone down at least to the death of Charles L., 
when the victory of Protestantism, in a real sense, was finally 
assured for the first time. If Mr. Froude, however, shrank 
from an undertaking so great as this, he ought certainly to 
have carried out his plan, and to have given us in his noble and 
graphic style a picture of England during the years when her 
glory was in its splendid prime—when her sovereignty on the 
seas was established—when her destiny as a great Power was 
fixed—when her intellect suddenly shone out in a splendour 
never since equalled. Peculiar reasons also exist why he 
should have prosecuted his inquiries in his usual careful and 


thorough manner, until the close of the reign of Elizabeth. - 


This part of our history is.extremely interesting, abounds in 
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passages of the greatest importance, and yet requires, in many 
points, to be elucidated and explained from those sources of 
contemporary evidence which the liberality of modern govern- 
ments has made accessible to the historian. We had fully 
expected that Mr. Froude’s industry would have thrown light 
on the struggles of the factions which surrounded the throne of 
the dying queen—would have brought out clearly the series of 
events which ended in the accession of James I.—would have 
interpreted the politics of this period, and told us something 
about the enterprise of Essex that remains still to be ascer- 
tained; and we looked to him for a fine description of the 
daring and memorable revolt of Tyrone—the only Irishman of 
real genius during the crisis of the sixteenth century—which 
determined the fortunes of the island, of the achievements of 
Raleigh and his compeers, and of the marvellous progress made 
by the nation between 1588 and 1603. Instead of this, Mr. 
Beside has closed his labours with provoking abruptness, and 
cuts his narrative short at an arbitrary point, at which it 
certainly ought not to terminate. It is, no doubt, true that the 
execution of Mary Stuart, and the catastrophe of the famous 
= Armada, assured permanently the throne of Elizabeth, made 
a England chief of the Protestant powers, and led directly to 
= many of the events that have ultimately shaped her destiny. 
But, in ending his history at this conjuncture, Mr. Froude has 
not only fallen short of the design with which he set out, but 
breaks off with disappointing suddenness ; and if he drops the 
curtain after a most impressive scene, he mars sadly the unity 
of the drama, and deprives it of much of its ste Auashout. 
With all its beauty, its research, and its power, this work, we 
must distinctly say, is only a fragment in its present form; and 
we sincerely hope that its gifted author may be induced ere 
long to recommence his labours. Death unhappily stopped the 
pen of Macaulay ; we trust the future critic will not be obliged 
to say of this unfinished piece of Froude— 


“ Pendent opera interrupta minseque 
Murorum ingentes equataque machina ceelo.” 


Protesting, however, as lawyers would say, against this resolve 
of Mr. Froude, we proceed to notice the two volumes which he 
has recently given to his numerous readers. They comprise a 
period which may be described as the immediate prelude of the 
events which were to determine for many years the course and 
expansion of the Reformation, the position of the continental 
monarchies, and the place of England among the nations. 
They deal with the succession of circumstances by and through 
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which, the great Catholic revival of the sixteenth century was 
arrested, though hardly by the vital force of Protestantism ; the 
two Powers that were the representatives of the moral struggle 
which shook Europe are at last brought into mortal conflict, in 
spite of their efforts to avoid the issue; and the question of the 
domination of Philip II., and of the ascendancy of the Church 
of Rome, was settled by the cannon of Francis Drake, and the 
axe of the Fotheringay headsman. They introduce us to the 
strange shifts and revolutions of European policy, in which 
England, France, and Spain, respectively, seem, as it were, to 
contend for a long time against the destiny that was at hand, 
and at last fall into their proper places in the mighty drama 
that ensued ; and they suggest at least how fruitless were the 
efforts of statesmen to change about the irresistible tendencies 
of the period. They place before us the stirring history in 
which we see the tremendous duel that ended in the ruin of 
the Armada, foreshadowed in a series of events of which the 
meaning was not doubtful, though politicians would not com- 
prehend them; in which diplomacy and ancient traditions 
sought in vain to quell the forces of the age, though they 
succeeded in checking them for a long time; in which, we may 
say it with reverence, the purposes of Providence were accom- 
plished, notwithstanding the efforts of earthly potentates. 
Passing from the general course of affairs, these volumes em- 
brace the whole range of the politics of England, and almost of 
Europe, from 1573 to 1588; they are conversant with the tortuous 
windings of the statesmanship of the sixteenth century during 
one of its most complex phases; and detail the events that re- 
sulted from St. Bartholomew down to the defeat of the Armada. 
They have for their subject the intrigues of the Escurial and of 
the French Court, of the Vatican and of the House of Lorraine, 
at a period of unexampled interest ; they pass from these to the 
cabinet of Elizabeth, and the councils of England at this crisis, 
and show how our enemies were baffled; and they treat of the 
curious changes of Scottish politics, and of the dark and 
murderous conspiracies of which—in spite of all her apologists 
—Mary Stuart was the active centre for many years. With 
respect to external events, they lead us from the glorious and 
chequered struggle in the Netherlands to the Dymond rebellion, 
and the plots of Jesuit incendiaries against Elizabeth, from the 
marvellous exploits of Drake and Hawkins, to the evil yet 
splendid triumphs of Parma, and they end with the double act 
of a tragedy almost unparalleled in the stage of history—the 
doom that overtook Mary Stuart, and the destruction of the 
invincible Armada. 
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In Mr. Froude’s treatment of this splendid theme, we see 
the excellences and defects that characterised his preceding 
volumes. He is emphatically a pictorial writer, an artist, rather 
than a judicial thinker; and as an historian he always 
endeavours to give a dramatic form to his work, and sub- 
ordinates everything to this object. The result is, that when- 
ever he deals with a tract of time, or with complex events, he is 
too prone to make all occurrences turn on the acts of a few 
personages whom he brings out in prominent relief; he does 
not take sufficient account of the forces and tendencies of a 
period, and of the set of general opinion; and he sometimes 
omits, or touches only slightly, a whole range of subjects of the 
greatest importance. In the volumes before us he dwells too 
much on the diplomacy of the crowned heads of the age, and 
on the policy of Elizabeth and Philip II., of Henry IIT. and 
Catherine de Medicis, as determining the issues of the time; he 
does not show with distinctness how circumstances shaped the 
course of affairs; and he hardly notices what, after all, is one of 
the most striking features of this epoch—the social and consti- 
tutional progress of England, and the development of the power of 
the House of Commons under the influence of peace and growing 
intelligence. Notwithstanding drawbacks like these, however, 
the present volumes fully equal their predecessors, and bear all the 
marks of the conscientious industry, of the love of truth, and of 
the rich knowledge which distinguish the writings of Mr. Froude, 
and which, despite of faults of art and arrangement, will give 
this history a lasting value. He has, as usual, fully described the 
religious movement and thought of the time, though in some 
particulars we differ from him ; and though he has certainly 
not done justice to the moral energy and power of Puritanism, 
the true embodiment of the Reformation in the midst of 
Erastian craft and compromise, it is a special merit of his, 
and the result of assiduous study, that he explains clearly, and 
with great force, how the secular policy of the continental 
monarchies continually thwarted their zeal for the Church, 
and prevented them trom assisting England; how England, 
fortunately, was enabled to continue at peace during many 
years, in consequence of their mutual jealousies, and, even at the 
supreme moment, had to contend only against Philip II.; and 
with what difficulty, and, as it were, reluctance, the powers 
that represented the principles of Protestantism and Catholic 
reaction were drawn into an internecine struggle. This, we 
think, is the ablest part of these volumes, and should be studied 
carefully by an attentive reader; it dissipates completely the 
false view put forward by superficial writers that the sovereigns 
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and governments of England and Spain were pledged to deadly 
mutual enmity after the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, andthe 
death of Charles IX. ; and it places events in their true signifi- 
cance. As regards the other events of the time, Mr. Froude 
has described with great minuteness the stirring contest in 
the Low Countries, and the various phases of Scottish factions ; 
and he has thrown a great deal of fresh light on the policy of 
the House of Valois, representing it as more national and 
independent than has been the case with preceding writers. 
We do not wholly agree with his estimate of the character and 
conduct of Elizabeth, though his portrait of that remarkable 
woman is interesting in the highest degree; we think he is 
unduly severe in his delineation of Mary Stuart, though his 
general view of her is essentially just; and we would select his 
description of her death as a striking instance how a great 
artist can make an appalling and touching scene excite emotions 
of disgust and horror. As usual, though the general narrative 
is involved, and does not flow with ease, the pictorial parts of 
these volumes are admirable for their beauty and power. We 
would refer especially to the executions of the Jesuit martyrs, 
and to the wars in Ireland; and Mr. Froude’s account of the 
fate of the Armada—surpassing far that of Mr. Motley—is one 
of the finest passages in modern history. 

In reviewing these volumes, we will first notice what is of 
general and permanent interest, and next pass to particular 
events. The religious movement of this period is still its most 
remarkable characteristic, and Mr. Froude has described it at 
length, though we are not quite satisfied with his description. It 
was the age of the great Catholic revival, when the Church of 
Rome, reorganized and strengthened in its discipline and its moral 
power, and backed by the Catholic monarchies, made vehement 
efforts to recover the domination she had lost in Europe. That 
she in part succeeded cannot be questioned; nor yet that this 
was to some extent due to the energy and single-mindedness of 
her priesthood, and to the remissness of the Protestant Powers, 
which, in too many cases, made religion a mere satellite 
of civil government, and Erastianised the national Churches. 
Mr. Froude, though he has done full justice to the zeal and 
boldness of the Jesuit confessors, who threw away their lives 
in a vain attempt to re-establish their Church in England, 
and though he has painted their fate in pathetic colours, hardly 
brings out with suflicient plainness how great and genuine was 
the influence of Romanism as it revived in Europe, and how 
perilous this was to the cause of freedom. On the other hand, it 
must be allowed—and this must ever be borne in mind—that 
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the continental monarchies were the chief agents in restoring 
Catholicism by sheer force in Germany, Bohemia, and other 
countries ; sak Mr. Froude points out truly that the Restoration 
has ultimately led to much infidelity and practical atheism :— 


‘If force cannot restore departed vitality, it can check the growth 
of what is springing up, and distort the form which it shall assume. 
To the countries which rejected the Reformation, freedom never 
offered itself again in the dress of a purer religion. It returned upon 
them as revolution, as the negation of all religion. In Austria, in 
Spain, in France, in Italy, the Church has been stripped step by step 
of its wealth, of its power, even of its control over the education of 
the people. Practical life has become secularised, and culture and 
intelligence have ceased to interest themselves in a creed which they 
no longer believe. Doctrine may be piled upon doctrine. The laity 
are contemptuously indifferent, and leave the priesthood in possession 
of the field in which reasonable men have ceased to expect any good 
thing to grow. This is the only fruit of the Catholic reaction of the 
sixteenth century, of all the efforts of the Jesuits and the Inquisition, 
of the Council of Trent, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the 
religious wars of Philip II..—Vol. xii., p. 534. 


While Catholicism was regaining strength, the forces of Pro- 
testantism were paralysed in the nation that was its real leader. 
The State Church of England became, in the main, an engine of 
civil government; it halted between concealed Romanism and 
an apology for the reformed doctrines, and it degenerated in 
genuine power and energy. Many of its dignitaries were self- 
seeking and profligate; its clergy were often careless and 
worthless; and its congregations comprehended persons of almost 


any form of religion. We quote this account of it from Mr. 
Froude :— 


‘The worst abuses of the unreformed system were revived or con- 
tinued. Benefices were impropriated to laymen, sold or accumulated 
upon favourites. Churches in many places were left unserved, and 
cobblers and tailors were voted by the congregations into the pulpits. 
“The bishops,” said Cecil, “had no credit either for learning, good 
living, or hospitality. The bishops, who by their teaching and devo- 
tion, and relieving of the poor, ought to have won credit among the 
people, were generally covetous, and were rather despised than 
reverenced or beloved.” The Archbishop of York had scandalised his 
province by being found in bed with the wife of an innkeeper in 
Doncaster. Other prelates, for reasons known to themselves, had 
bestowed ordination “on men of lewd life and corrupt behaviour.” The 
entire bench was “ noted as avaricious.’”” They had commenced busi- 
ness at the beginning of the reign “with alienating their livelihoods 
for the use of their children,” giving their families the lands of the 
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sees on leases renewable for ever. Parliament having interfered, they 
gathered wealth by sparing, “or made their fortunes, with the help of 
the courtiers,” by yielding to make grants of their lands to the Queen’s 
Majesty, not for her profit, but to be granted by her Majesty to the 
bishops’ friends, so as they would part stakes with such as could 
obtain such suits of her Majesty.’—Vol. xii., pp. 5, 6. 


The Church, in truth, represented, partly, the indifference or 
dislike of Protestantism of the sovereigns that had become its 
head. Mr. Froude describes with real insight the religious 
tendencies of Elizabeth ;— 


‘She appears in history the champion of the Reformation, the first 
Protestant sovereign in Europe, but it was a position into which she 
was driven forward in spite of herself; and when she found herself 
there, it brought her neither pride nor pleasure. In her birth she was 
the symbol of the revolt from the Papacy. She could not reconcile 
herself with Rome without condemning the marriage from which she 
sprung; but her interest in Protestantism was limited to political 
independence. She mocked at Cecil and his “brothers in Christ.” 
She affected an interest in the new doctrines only when the Scots or 
the Dutch were necessary to her, or when religicn could serve as an 
excuse to escape an unwelcome marriage. When the Spanish ambas- 
sador complained of the persecution of the Catholics, she answered 
that no Catholic had suffered anything who acknowledged her as his 
lawful sovereign, and that in spiritual matters she believed as they did, 
Fanatics, Puritan or Papist, she despised with Erastian heartiness, 
Under her brother and sister she had witnessed the alternate perils 
of the supremacy of the two theological factions. She was determined 
to hold them both under the law, which, to her, had more true 
religion in it than cartloads of creeds and articles..—Vol. xi., p. 7. 


The general result of this Erastian lethargy was to produce in 
England a vast growth of insincerity in religious matters. Mr, 
Froude tells us that three-fourths of the nation continued at 
heart Catholics; and though this is perhaps an exaggeration, 
it cannot be doubted that nearly all the aristocracy, the gentry, 
and most of the upper classes had at least no pinaen with real 
Protestantism. ‘The issue was seen in the following century, 
when the monarchy was overthrown by Puritanism, kept down 
for years by illegitimate power. The feeling of Elizabeth 
towards Catholicism and its adherents is seen in this passage :— 


‘The Queen had repressed sternly the persecuting zeal of the old 
bishops. Priests of the old sort were still to be found in every part 
of England, though in diminished numbers, saying mass in private 
houses, while Justices of the Peace looked away or were present 
themselves. Nuns were left unmolested under the roofs of Catholic 
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ladies, pursuing their own devotions in their own way, and were 
denied nothing but a publicity of worship, which might have pro- 
voked a riot. Whatever had been the Queen’s motive, she had refused 
to let the succession be determined, and the Catholics could look for- 
ward to seeing again a soverign of their own creed.’—Vol. xi., p. 306. 


In Scotland a French and Papal faction succeeded for a time 
in setting up Episcopacy, and in purging the dignitaries of the 
Church of Protestantism, though before long the energy of the 
nation drew it into the career it was to follow. In Ireland 
a sickly and evil image of Anglicanism was made the Church of 
the State, and was enthroned on the ruins of the old Church of 
the nation. Mr. Froude describes in these words the condition 
of the Elizabethan establishment :— 


‘ Enthusiastic defenders of the Irish Establishment have maintained, 
that during the first eleven years of the reign of Elizabeth the prelates 
and clergy were walking cordially and successfully in the new paths 
which had been opened to them. The truth is rather that the old 
creed had been shaken to its base, while carelessness or atheism were 
revelling among its ruins. In tke three Irish provinces the religious 
houses had fallen to the Irish chiefs. About half of them were still 
occupied by friars. The lands were annexed to the patrimonies 
of the O’Neils, the Desmonds, the O’Briens, and the O’Donnells, who 
allowed the old occupants to remain in possession ; but the monks had 
lost, for the most part, even the outward show of religion, and were 
little better than organized bands of freebooters. In the Pale the 
suppression had been complete : the houses were destroyed or given 
to laymen; the benefices which had been attached to them were 
impropriated to the Crown, and farmed at the best prices which specu- 
lators would offer for them, the Queen being eager only to wring from 
Ireland some driblet of revenue to meet its enormous expenses, and 
troubling herself apparently not the least about the spiritual condition 
of the people.'—Vol. xi., p. 190. 


In these islands, therefore, the conduct and policy of ‘ Prince- 
doms, Dominations, and Powers,’ were, if not against, at least not 
really upon the side of genuine Protestantism. Yet in England 
and Scotland the vital force and energy of Puritanism kept alive 
the essential principles of the Reformation, and directed the 
nation on its destiny. Mr. Froude has little intellectual sym- 
pathy with this potent and saving influence, which, beyond all 
question, preserved England ; he dislikes its harshness and nar- 
row austerity, and he has not in these volumes done justice to the 
Puritan party, which, by degrees, acquired considerable favour 
in the House of Commons, and which became for a time ascen- 


dant before the crisis of the Armada. He describes, however, 
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not unfairly, the course of tyranny and persecution to which 
the real champions of Protestantism were subjected :— 


Elizabeth ‘was assured that the Puritans would be loyal to her. 
Their constancy had been tried, and there was no fear that ill-usage 
would alienate them. The bishops, therefore, were instructed to restore 
order. The spiritual courts, long in abeyance, were re-opened, and the 
old tyrannical processes recommenced which had called out the great 
remonstrance which the House of Commons had addressed to her 
father. The bishops’ assessors summoned ministers and laymen, ex 
officio, to answer any charge that private accusation or public fame had 
brought against them. The ecclesiastical judges showed again their 
familiar incapacity to understand the meaning of right and wrong, 
and the aged iniquity which Henry and Cromwell had crushed was 
once more set upon its feet. A country which had defied and con- 
quered the old Church in the days of its pride and power, with the 
Pope at its back and the mystery of excommunication still carrying 
undefined terrors with it, was not likely tosubmit quietly to its emas- 
culated representative held in a chain by the Queen, drilled by her 
sceptre, and dancing to any tune that she pleased to dictate.’—Vol, 
xii, p. 547. 


While Catholicism was reviving in Europe, and Protestantism 
was being discouraged in England, in one nation only the moral 
power of the Reformation appeared pre-eminent, and produced 
examples of heroism and constancy not easily matched in the 
history of mankind. The Huguenot movement, though still 
strong in France, lost much of its pure and national character 
after the death of the illustrious Coligny; it was corrupted b 
ambition and faction, and it often alternated between ras 
violence and unwise and imprudent compromise. But the genius 
of Protestantism shone out in immortal splendour in the Low 
Countries; there the sublime faith that can ‘ remove mountains’ 
was exhibited grandly in a deadly struggle with tyrannous 
force and bigoted cruelty. In the mighty drama of the six- 
teenth century there is hardly so noble and touching a scene as 
the spectacle of these republican burghers, upheld by a zeal for 
Divine truths that moved them to deeds of undying fame, con- 
tending against the ferocity of Alva, the genius of Parma, 
and the pride of Philip, more than once reduced to the lowest 
depths of misfortune, yet never sinking in unmanly despair; and 
finally, against overwhelming odds, and in spite of false friends 
and treacherous allies, winning independence from their op- 
pressors, and vindicating for themselves a foremost place among 
the nations and powers of Europe. These Dutchmen, rallying 
behind their dikes, and baffling their foe by that stern enthu- 
siasm which religious convictions alone can give, were, with the 
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English Puritans, the best champions of Protestantism in Europe 
at this conjuncture. As is not unfitting, they had for a leader 
the only personage of that time who was at once a hero and a 
2 / God-fearing man, who preferred simple and honourable courses 
ES to the crooked shifts and wiles of diplomacy; who was tho- 
g roughly penetrated with a belief that the path of the right is 
the true path for a statesman. We quote from Mr. Froude a 
characteristic and most interesting letter from William of 
Orange, written just at the time when, in the eyes of all contem- 
poraries, his cause seemed hopeless; it throws much light on 
the grand nature of that high-souled chief of European Pro- 
j testantism :— 


‘Our destruction will be the destruction of the religion throughout 
the world. The turn of the Germans will come, and the turn of 
the English also, who, in imagined prudence, have temporised and 
waited upon events. If you can think of anything, do it. I am 
myself so overwhelmed with business, and so stupified with sorrow, 
that I am equal to little more. I undertook to hold these states for 
two years, single-handed, against all the force which Spain could 
bring against us. Those years are expired; and if we are to stand 
{ longer, we must have assistance. If it cannot be, and if we must 
| needs perish, in the name of God be it so. They cannot take from us 
i the honour of having done what so small a handful of men never did 
before. We have held this little spot of ground unfriended, and we 
have kept our consciences undefiled.’—Vol. xi., p. 20. 


The Catholic revival of the age, however, though, upon the 
whole, its determining force, was crossed and thwarted by the 
policy of the monarchies supposed to be its champions, not less, 
perhaps, than by Protestant opposition. In the Courts, indeed, 
during the fifteen years between 1573 and 1588, there were evident 
signs that the Powers and nations that represented the antago- 
nist parties would ultimately meet in fierce conflict, and would 
be divided by religious differences. We can now see that the 
tendency of affairs was to associate Spain and the great mass of 
Frenchmen against England, backed by the Huguenots and by 
the United Provinces of Holland; that Scotland would take the 
Protestant side, and that Ireland would be a card in the hands 
of Philip. We can see, too, as we survey the time, what was 
hidden from the eyes of many statesmen, that the combination 
was inevitable, that fanaticism and zeal would in the long run 
4 unite the Spanish Monarchy and the French League, and make 
‘ both the foes of Elizabeth; that moral sympathy under a 
common peril would get the better of the tricks of statecraft, 
and would compel England to throw her weight into the scale 
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of Henry IV. and the Dutch Commonwealth, and that the 
energy of Presbyterianism, and national hatred and religious 
fervour, would decide the position of the Scotch and Irish. The 
dark conspiracies planned at the Escurial, the timid vacillation 
of the Valois princes, the audacious energy of the Lorraine 
faction, the frantic vehemence of the Court of Rome, the exploits 
of Drake and the Elizabethan mariners, the Desmond rising, and 
the fierce opposition of the people of Scotland to their intriguing 
rulers,—all this, and many other things beside, we look upon as 
the obvious prelude of the mighty drama that was to follow. 
But it was not the less true that, for a considerable time, the 
final issue was kept back by a whole series of counteracting in- 
fluences, and that the attitude and conduct of the European Powers 
retarded the inevitable consummation, and that the end was not 
reached until after opposing efforts, a protracted struggle, and 
a disarrangement of traditional policy. Spain and France were 
the champions of Rome, were charged with the duty of under- 
taking a crusade against the heretic Tudor, and had severally 
many causes of quarrel with her. But Spain and France were 
mutually jealous of each other; they could not agree on an anti- 
English policy; and had separate designs against England. 
Philip unquestionably, during many years, sincerely wished not 
to break with Elizabeth; while Henry III. and Catherine de 
Medicis more than once eagerly sought her alliance. On the 
other hand, England and Elizabeth were really the hopes of 
Protestantism in Europe, and the real objects of Catholic hatred ; 
and events proved that what, for some time, Jesuit priests and 
English Puritans alone saw of that generation was to be the 
destiny of the English nation. Yet Elizabeth struggled against 
fate itself to remain on good terms with Philip; she refused 
steadily during three-fourths of her reign to join honestly the 
Protestant cause, coquetted with all the Catholic Powers, wished 
to be in amity with them, and repeatedly acted with what must 
be called extreme meanness and want of good faith to those who 
alone were her true friends, and alone were the defence of 
England. 

The general result of this state of things was, that while the 
Catholic and Protestant powers were to fall at last into their 
proper places, and to be separated in opposite camps, the 
catastrophe was to be long averted, and many contrary forces 
were to delay it. The main set of the tide of affairs was in 
a direction we can now distinguish, but it was continually 
crossed by interfering currents, which make the sea of con- 
temporary history disturbed, troubled, and difficult to com- 
prehend in its irregular and perplexing movement. It is the 
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especial merit of Mr. Froude that he has interpreted this 


difficult part of his subject with extraordinary research and care ; 
that he has shown most clearly how the religious tendencies of 
the age were perpetually checked by the secular policy of the 
European powers; that he has followed and put completely 
before us the strange course of shifting events, of rapid and 
astonishing changes, of schemes of statesmanship and devices 
of governments which preceded the issue of the drama of 
1588—1600. No other writer has even approached him in his 
treatment of this branch of his work; and though his narra- 
tive is somewhat confused and overloaded with extracts, his 
industry here deserves the highest praise, and he has added 
immensely to the store of our knowledge. It is not too much 
to say, that while he confirms the conclusions of previous 
historical students as regards the general events of the period, 
he brings out its particular incidents, and sets.them in their 
true proportions, with admirable power and felicity of colour- 
ing. He has placed almost in a new light the relations 
between England, France, and Spain, during the critical period 
that preceded the defeat of the Armada, and has pointed 
out with masterly skill how the protracted jealousies of the 
Catholic powers, exhibiting themselves at all turns of the 
game, were the main cause of the safety of Elizabeth. He has 
brought out too, in full relief, what before was imperfectly known, 
how strong and lasting was the connection between England 
and Spain at this conjuncture, how the traditions of the ‘old 
league of the House of Burgundy’ long governed English 
and Spanish councils. How intensely, moreover, the House of 
Valois disliked and distrusted Philip II., even when it bowed to 
his imperious will, he has indicated more thoroughly than 
any other writer; and this is a point of capital importance in 
considering the politics of the period. His chapters upon the 
affairs of Scotland, also, are in the highest degree interesting ; 
and his account of the diplomacy of England—though in some 
particulars we differ from it—abounds in novel and striking 
details, and in many of its conclusions is admirable. In a word, 
Mr. Froude is absolutely unrivalled in guiding us through the 
tangled labyrinth of European statesmanship at this period, and 
in showing us how it bore on the ultimate issue. 

It is impossible for us to describe at length the policy of each 
of the Powers of Europe at this critical and momentous juncture. 
We shall, however, dwell for an instant on the attitude and 
conduct of Elizabeth, who unquestionably did, for good or evil, 
determine largely the position of England, and her relations 
with the continental monarchies. Mr. Froude marks in the 
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Elizabeth's Vacillations. 293 
following passages the general lines of the course of the Queen, 
and the general tendency of her acts :— 


‘If she had struck openly into the quarrel, Germany would pro- 
bably have followed, and Romanism might perhaps have been driven 
back behind the Alps and Pyrenees ; but as, in doing so, she would 
have created the deepest resentment in England, the attempt might 
also have cost her her own throne, and she might have been herself 
more successful in provoking rebellion than Mary Stuart or the emis- 
saries of the Pope. Her first duty was to her own people, and both 
for herself and England there were protecting conditions which war 
would forfeit, but which would hardly fail her as long as she remained 
at peace. The massacre of St. Bartholomew had brought France no 
nearer to Spain. Spain was reluctant as ever to permit the Guises to 
interfere by force for Mary Stuart. French politicians could not 
allow Philip to invade and conquer England. Philip had made an 
effort to cut the knot. Chapin Vitelli’s dagger was to have disposed 
of Elizabeth, and Mary Stuart and the Duke of Norfolk were to have 
taken the crown, with Alva at their backs ; but Norfolk’s head had 
fallen, and Mary’s last friends at Edinburgh had been hanged, and 
Philip had retraced his steps, had washed his hands of his English 
friends, and was once more on good terms with his sister-in-law. 

. Mary Stuart remained her heir presumptive ; the 
Catholics, both at home and abroad, were allowed to look forward to 
her accession ; and the Queen judged rightly that, after so disastrous 
a failure, both they and Philip would prefer to wait for a peaceful 
alteration by the order of inheritance, rather than risk the chances of 
a fresh insurrection or an internecine war. For the foreign Pro- 
testants she considered that she did enough by maintaining her own 
position.’—Vol. xi., p. 9-10. ‘ But, fortunately for the rest of the 
world, the complete isolation of England was not possible. English 
Protestants could not be prevented from making the cause of “ the 
religion ’ their own ; the Pope refused to abandon his children who 
were groaning under the yoke of the English Jezebel ; and Elizabeth 
was swept, in spite of herself, into the side eddies of the European 
whirlpool. She kept clear of the main current. She refused the place 
which belonged to her at the head of a Protestant confederation ; but 
she bent her genius to neutralise with intrigue the coalitions which, 
in threatening Protestantism, threatened herself also. If she was 
often insincere, often dishonest, often mean, her object was at worst 
moderately good, and frequently supremely wise ; and the details of 
her manceuvres may be half-pardoned for the general rectitude of her 
purpose, She acted asa woman. She broke her faith as man could 
never have done without compromising for ever, and irredeemably, his 
character for honour and truth. It is impossible to feel equal re- 
sentment at the worst actions of Elizabeth. The circumstances of her 
situation, her sex, and the temper that was born with her, bespeak 
forbearance, which it is just, if it be difficult, to extend towards her. To 
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keep France divided from Spain, and, if possible, entangle them in 
war again ; to encourage the Huguenots when the French Crown 
inclined towards popery ; to protract the struggle in the Netherlands ; 
to sow division between Mary Stuart and James, and to array the Scotch 
Commons against them both ; to hold the English succession undeter- 
mined, that all parties and all competitors might be dependent on her 
pleasure, and therefore remain on their good behaviour ;—these were 
the aims of her diplomacy ; and she pursued them through promises 
as loosely broken as they were heedlessly made, and through a consis- 
tent series of deceptions, which, if pursued for a special object, would 
have been called detestable treachery. —Vol. xii., p. 9. 


Mr. Froude has taken extraordinary pains in painting the 
character of Elizabeth; he draws it out from her acts and 
conduct with singular art and elaborate care ; and the general 
effect he leaves on. the mind is that of a kind of moral grandeur 
and loftiness, marred by infinite littlenesses and occasional 
vacillations of purpose. It is an object of admiration, yet an 
object flawed in all parts by numberless defects. We must 
leave our readers to collect for themselves this portrait of the 
Queen from these volumes ; but we can afford space for a few 
touches :— 


‘Sir Francis Walsingham, not once only, but at every trying crisis 
of her life, had to describe her conduct as “dishonourable and dan- 
gerous "—dishonourable, because she had never hesitated to break a 


‘promise when to keep it was inconvenient ; and dangerous, from the 


universal distrust which she had inspired in those who had once relied 
on her. But her disposition to compromise, her extreme objection to 
severity or coercion, were better suited to conciliate defeated enemies. 
Whether it was policy, or that, like Hamlet, “she lacked gall,” she 
never remembered an injury. She fought with treason by being 
blind to it, and made men loyal in spite of themselves by persistently 
trusting them. Her measures were eminently popular. She was 
hard of feature, and harsh of voice. “‘Her humours,” as Sir T. Heneage 
expressed it, “had not grown weak with age ;” but she was free of 
access to her presence, quick-witted, familiar of speech with men of 
all degrees. She rode, shot, jested, and drank beer ; spat, and swore 
upon occasions; swore, not like a “ comfit-maker’s wife,” but round, 
mouthfilling oaths, which would have satisfied Hotspur—the human 
character showing always through the royal robes, yet with the 
queenly dignity never so impaired that liberties could be ventured in 
return.” . . ‘The letters addressed to her by statesmen 
are remarkable for the absence of formality, for language often of severe 
and startling plainness, unseasoned with a compliment. She kept her 
intelligence for Burghley and Walsingham, and gave her folly to the 
favourites. The hard politician of the Cabinet exacted in the palace 
the most profound adulation ; she chose to be adored for her beauty, 
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and complimented as a paragon of perfection. Her portraits are 
usually without shadow, as if her features radiated light. Sometimes 
she is represented in more than mortal character: as an Artemis with 
bow and crescent ; as the Heathen Queen of love and beauty ; as the 
Christian Regina Ceeli, whose nativity fell close to her own birthday, 
and whose functions as the] virgin of Protestantism she was supposed 
to supersede. When she appeared as a mere woman, she was painted 
in robes, which it is to be presumed that she actually wore, broidered 
with eyes and ears, as emblematic of omnipresence, or with lizards, 
crocodiles, serpents, and other monsters, emblematic, whatever they 
meant besides, of her own extraordinary taste. —Vol. xi., pp. 1—4. 


There is not very much, in our judgment, to criticise in 
Mr. Froude’s account of the policy and character of Elizabeth. 
He is unquestionably right in pointing out that her object, 
throughout this part of her reign, was to keep England out 
of the troubles in Europe by balancing the Catholic powers 
against each other, and by alternately supporting and restraining 
the Protestants of Holland and Scotland, exactly as it suited her 
interests. A commanding genius like Cromwell possibly would 
have evoked the Protestant sentiment, which, in spite of super- 
ficial appearances, was really now growing strong in England, 
would have appealed to the national pride of France, and 
backed by Orange and the Scotch democracy, would have 
humbled Spain and the pride of Rome. An ambitious sovereign 
like Henry VIII. would, doubtless, have endeavoured to hold 
the balance between Spain and France by force ; and, perhaps, 
would have gained glory for England at great risk to the 
common weal, and at an immense cost of national treasure. 
Elizabeth avoided both alternatives ; and if her course was not 
seldom crooked and mean, if she displayed cunning and mere 
selfishness, if she was parsimonious, artful, and shifty, we must 
ascribe to her a large share of sagacity; and she had at least the 
merit of being successful, and of contributing greatly to the wel- 
fare of England. She did separate the Catholic powers more 
than once by her questionable statecraft; she did keep the 
Protestant cause in Europe in existence by her ambiguous 
schemes ; and though she was often false and half-hearted, she 
did vindicate tolerably well what was the real interest of her 
people. Mr. Froude does not dwell sufficiently on one most 
admirable result of her policy: her prudence gave England 
comparative peace, assured her subjects considerable prosperity, 
and, at a most critical period in our annals, tended to develop 
our Constitutional freedom, and to save us from war and milita 
authority, the causes in Europe of the ruin of liberty. As for 
our estimate of the character of the Queen, it appears to us that 
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it is neither so lofty, nor yet in all respects so incomplete, as 
Mr. Froude would have us believe. She could be at times 
inhuman and cruel; we do not credit her with noble aims; 
and, setting aside her personal frivolities, we do not see in her 
acts as a sovereign more than a purpose to pursue steadily 
her immediate interests and those of her subjects. But we 
incline to think that she was less treacherous, Ses vacillating, 
less morally weak, than Mr. Froude has described her; at least 
he hardly makes sufficient allowance for the extraordinary 
difficulties of her position—one in which straightforwardness 
was almost impossible, unless she struck boldly into the 
European quarrel; nor does he point out with sufficient 
clearness how, if she was guileful, guile was the vice of the 
statesmanship of that age; and if she was false, she was sur- 
— in falsehood by almost every crowned head in Europe. 

n a word, as often is the case with him, Mr. Froude is rather 
too idealizing in his delineation of the Virgin Queen; his 
colouring is rather too bright and too harsh ; he does not throw 
the shadows around the picture that make it thoroughly natural 
and life-like. In our judgment, Elizabeth strongly resembled 
her grandfather, Henry VII.—that is, she was artful and 
avaricious, rather small-minded, but keen-sighted; yet on the 
whole a skilful pilot of the realm in the turbulent sea of 
European discord. 

We can only glance at the salient points of Mr. Froude’s 
voluminous narrative. During the first few years comprised in 
it, England enjoyed quiet within her borders, disturbed only by 
threats of war, and Elizabeth was able to carry out her policy of 
temporizing, and balancing the Catholic powers, while Europe 


, was plunged in confusion and bloodshed. Notwithstanding the 


Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the ascendency of the House 
of Lorraine, France and Spain were not really united; they had 
different views on the English question, and Henry III. 
cherished some hopes of profiting by the revolt of the Low 
Countries. In England, Mary Stuart continued in little more 
than nominal captivity, not absolutely cut off from the 
succession, and the hope of the great Catholic party ;-and 
Morton and the confederate lords upheld the English interest 
in Scotland. Superior to fate and undismayed, the Prince of 
Orange maintained heroically his position among the sand- 
banks of Holland, the refuge of European Protestantism ; and, 
notwithstanding the atrocities of Alva, the craft of Requescens, 
and the promises of Don John, confronted to the death the 
Spanish tyrant. Though with a conviction that, in the long 
run, it would be necessary to deal with the heretic Tudor, 
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Philip II., in this condition of affairs, had no thought of an 
immediate crusade against England; for a long time he 
endeavoured sincerely to keep on terms of outward peace with 
Elizabeth. The Queen, though ready enough to sacrifice any 
alliance, if the necessity arose, and though she never ceased to 
intrigue with France, and the malcontents in the Low Countries, 
had a real leaning for the ‘Old League’ with Spain; and 
peace continued between the powers that represented the 
religious conflict of Europe. A Spanish ambassador was sent to 
England; the Inquisition received orders to spare the English 
sailors who fell into its merciful grasp in the ports of Spain ; 
Orange was left almost to his own resources ; and Elizabeth for 
the time seemed satisfied to adopt a reactionary Catholic 
policy. The alliance between the crowned champion of Rome 
and the head of the Established Church in England was 
celebrated by an outbreak of persecution; Mr. Froude thus 
describes scenes which at this time took place in our country :— 


‘ Elizabeth, on her part, was ready to do what she could to gratify 
Philip, and she took the opportunity of showing him that the 
English ror whom she demanded toleration were not the heretics with 
whom they were confounded. Among the fugitives from the Provinces 
who had taken refuge in England was a congregation of Anabaptists 
—wretches abhorred in the eyes of all orthodox Anglicans. Twenty- 
seven of them were arrested in Aldgate, and brought to trial for blas- 
phemous opinions on the nature of Christ’s body. Four of them 
carried faggots at Paul’s Cross, recanted, and were pardoned. Eleven 
who were obstinate were condemned in the Bishop of London’s court, 
and delivered over to the secular arm. The incongruous element of 
Elizabeth’s Council would have perhaps been split in pieces by an 
execution on so largeascale. “Great pains were taken” to move them. 
One more woman at last yielded. The rest were banished, but 
enough had not been done to vindicate Anglican orthodoxy. One of 
the first four, Hendrick Tenwort, had relapsed, and, with another of 
the remainder, John Wielmacher, was selected for a sacrifiee to the 
Spanish alliance. The sentence was not carried out without pretext. 
John Foxe, the martyrologist, who was occupied at the time on the 
history of the Marian persecution, wrote to Elizabeth to remonstrate. 
He obtained a month’s reprieve to give the unfortunate creatures time 
to abjure, but they persevered in impenitence, and they were burnt on 
the 22nd of July, “in great horror, crying and roaring.” The pro- 
positions for which they suffered, with the counter-propositions of the 
orthodox, have passed away and become meaningless. The theology 
of the Anabaptists may have been ridiculous, their theories of civil 
government mischievous ; but they are not punished in the ser- 
vice even of imagined truth: the friends of Spain about the Queen 
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wished only to show Philip that England was not the paradise of 
heresy which the world believed.’—Vol. xi., p. 26. 


The knots, however, which statecraft had woven were to be 
unbound by the stress of events and the forces which were 
stirring the world. Externally at peace as they were, the very 
nature of things was gradually compelling Spain and England 
into mutual antagonism. The great Elizabethan mariners cared 
little for the diplomatic truce between the two Powers; Drake 
harried the possessions of Philip in America, and even on the 
Peninsula, whenever an opportunity offered. The Spaniards 
retaliated as they could ; and there was war on the sea between 
the nations, while their governments remained in apparent 
amity. The Prince of Orange was almost crushed, and 
Elizabeth, and still more her people, began to give him 
sympathy and aid, while rumours spread of a close alliance with 
France, to be cemented by a marriage with the Duke of 
Alencgon. Meantime, as was almost inevitable, Catholic plot- 
ting abounded on all sides, and found its centre in Mary 
Stuart; and rumours of a Catholic League against England 
filled the air again with portents of trouble. The Duke of 
Guise, crossing the purpose of Henry III., who wished to stand 
well with Elizabeth, planned a revolution that would overthrow 
Morton and deliver Scotland to the French faction, to be 
followed afterwards by open rupture, and an invasion of 
England from across the border. In Ireland, where the power 
of England had been seen only in cruelty and outrage, and 
where the nation was not unjustly exasperated against the rule 
of oppression, a general rising was to take place; the sentiment 
of nationality and religion was to be evoked against the heretic 
Saxon ; and, under the special protection of the Pope, chiefs, 
aided by the great Earl of Desmond, and many a noble of the 
Pale, were to break out in sudden rebellion. Atthe same time a 
powerful effort was to be made to revive the Catholics of 
England, and the moral force of religion was to be brought to 
bear on their drowsy minds, and to animate them to strike for 
the faith. A whole legion of youthful enthusiasts, the future 
hope of the Catholic revival, trained in the seminaries of the 
continent, and armed with weapons of Jesuit temper, were 
to be thrown upon the English shores, and to excite the people 
to rise for the Church against an excommunicated sovereign. 
England was to be invaded on three lines; and though Philip 
did not actively interfere, he and his ministers at least con- 
curred ; he even encouraged the Irish enterprise, and thus the 
relations of England and Spain became more essentially hostile. 
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The rebellion in Ireland was eventually crushed, but it 
revealed one of the weak points of England, and it covered 
the island with blood and ashes. The fall of the great House of 
Desmond is one of the most touching episodes in Irish history, 
and to this day the peasant of Munster treasures recollections of 
the ‘ gentle Geraldines,’ and mourns for the fate of the illustrious 
name identified with his race and his faith. The quelling of 
this insurrection was accompanied by deeds of atrocious cruelty 
and crime, and the possessions of the vanquished were wrested 
from them under circumstances of odious wrong and injustice. 
Indeed, partly on account of the absence of a firm and powerful 
central government, the rule of the Elizabethan satraps in 
Treland was a series of acts of ruthless oppression, of perfidy and 
high-handed violence ; and those who condemn the Irish people 
as ‘ lawless,’ and opposed ‘ to our institutions,’ will, perhaps, on 
reading a passage like this, comprehend how the traditions of 
the past have lingered in the memory of the race :— 


‘ Backwards and forwards the tide of havoc swayed, and at last, 
so wretched, so desolate became Munster that “the lowing of a cow 
or the voice of the ploughman was not to be heard that year from 
Dingle to the Rock of Cashel.” To kill an Irishman in that province 
was thought no more of than to kill a mad dog ; and small distinction 
was made at last between friends and enemies. ‘“* Not only,” said 
Mendoza, “do the English make organized inroads upon them, killing 
men, women, and children, but I understand one of the Council has 
a letter from Ireland, in which it is related that an English officer, a 
favourite of the Viceroy, invited seventeen Irish gentlemen to supper, 
and when they rose from the table had them all stabbed. ...... 
Lord Burghley, who possessed the rare quality of being able to recog- 
nise faults in his own countrymen, saw and admitted, that the Flemings 
had not such cause to rebel against the oppression of the Spaniards ” 
as the Irish against the tyranny of England. ...... The entire 
province of Munster was utterly depopulated. Hecatombs of helpless 
creatures, the aged, and the sick, and the blind, the young mother 
and the babe at the breast, had fallen under the English sword ; and 
though the authentic details of the struggle have been forgotten, the 
memory of a vague horror remains imprinted in the national tradi- 
tions,’—Vol. xi., pp. 245, 250, 259. 


The intrigues of the Catholic League obtained a momentary 
success in Scotland ; and the French and Papal factions acquired 
a temporary ascendancy at Edinburgh. Elizabeth threw 
Morton over, and allowed him to be cruelly sacrificed ; the fact 
is, with Tudor instinct, she had no real sympathy with a party 
which had risen to fame by overthrowing authority. We quote 
this account of the death of Morton :— 
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‘With these words he prepared for the end. Many remarkable 
men have attitudinised upon the scaffold, concealing agitation under 
the mask of coolness. Morton, perfectly simple, yielded to the awful- 
ness of the moment. One of the clergy, Mr. Lawson, said a prayer. 
While he was speaking, “ the Earl lay on gruife on his face before the 
place of execution, his body making 5 great ‘rebounding, with sighs and 
sobs, evident signs of the mighty “inward working “of the Spirit of 
God.” “Then,” says a spectator, “ he shook hands with us all round, 
and bade us farewell in the Lord. So constantly, patiently, humbly, 
without fear of death he placed his craig under the axe, his hands 
being unbound, and crying continually, ‘Lord Jesus, receive my 
soul ; unto Thy hands, Lord, 1 commend my soul. The axe fell.”’ — 
Vol. xi, p. 301. 


Mr. Froude’s account of the Jesuit crusade that sought to 
revolutionise England with weapons from the armoury of 
Loyola, is, in the highest degree, interesting. He describes 
beautifully the life and career, the training and toils of these 
enthusiastic youths to whose devotedness we may give the tribute 
of admiration, though we condemn their cause and repudiate 
their doctrines. Mr. Froude thus describes the fate of Campian 
his fellows :— 


* At length, on the Ist of December, Campian, wearing the gown 
which he had worn at his trial, was brought, with Sherwin and 
Bryant, out of the Tower. ‘They had suffered their last miseries there, 
and Little-ease, and the scavenger’s daughter, and the thumbscrew, 
and the rack, and the black cells, and the foul water were parted with 
for ever. Peace, at any rate, and, after one more pang, a painless rest lay 
now before them. The torture-chamber brought one blessing with it 
—death had ceased to be terrible. The morning was cold and wild. 
They were lashed on hurdles, their hollow faces transparent with the 
beauty of highly-wrought enthusiasm. As they were dragged along 
the road they were spattered with showers of mud from the horses’ 
hoofs. Notwithstanding the weather, the streets were thronged ; and, 
familiar as these dreadful scenes had become, the crowd was unusually 
excited.’—-Vol. xi, p. 356. 


We do not object to the following remarks of Mr. Froude on 
the frightful practice of torturing prisoners, then common in 
England. The crisis was one of tremendous peril; and it was 
not to be expected that Elizabethan statesmen would rise high 
above the level of contemporaries who made use of the rack all 
over Europe. Yet it is to the credit of our countrymen of that 
day, that they seem to have abhorred the use of torture, and to 
have resented these cruelties, true to the maxim of our old 
Common Law, which declares that ‘such acts’ are unknown to 
it. Mr. Froude says :— 
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‘There is a common level of humanity among contemporary 
civilized nations, from which there is seldom any large deviation for 
good or evil; and Protestant England, notwithstanding the cruelties 
to the Jesuits, was not below, but above the average continental level. 
The torture chambers of the Inquisition were yet more horrible than 
the cells of the Tower, and the use of torture in England, though 
forbidden by the law, was inherited by the Council, through a long 
series of precedents. Protestant prisoners had been racked by Mary, 
as Catholics were racked by Elizabeth. We condemn Burghley and 
Walsingham, not because they were worse than Pole and Gardiner, 
but because they were not better.’ —Vol. xi., p. 360. 


While England was being threatened on all sides, her hardy 
seamen were in turn assailing the power which they felt to be 
their enemy, and were widening still more the breach with 
Spain. Mr. Froude’s account of the exploits of Drake, and of: 
the celebrated voyage of the ‘Golden Hind,’ is a beautiful 
episode of his narrative, but we can only notice it as a proud 
example of our growing supremacy upon the ocean. This is Mr. 
Froude’s sketch of the appearance ofDrake, not even excepting 
Blake and Nelson, perhaps ‘gredtest of, the of 
England :— 


‘He was now in the prime of ‘his' strength; thirty-two ‘years oid, of 
middle height, with crisp brown hair, a broad high forehead ; grey 
steady eyes unusually long ; small ears tight to the head: the mouth 
and chin slightly concealed by the moustache and beard, but hard, 
inflexible, and fierce. His dress, as he appears in his portrait, is a 
loose dark seaman’s shirt, belted at the waist. About his neck is a 
plaited cord, with a ring attached to it,sin which, as if the attitude 
was familiar, one of his fingers is slung, displaying a small, delicate, 
but long and sinewy hand. When at sea he wore a scarlet cap with 
a gold band, and was exacting in the respect with which he required 
to be treated by his crew.’—Vol. xi., p. 372. 


Events now seemed to portend a rupture, and the long- 
threatened conflict between Spain and England was imminent 
in the eyes of European statesmen. Besides conniving at the 
buccaneering of Drake, Elizabeth had secretly helped Orange, 
and had encouraged a pretender to the throne of Portugal, 
which Philip had recently seized for himself; and she, in turn, 
had causes enough of complaint against her Catholic ally. The 
jealousy of France interfered, however, and the French court 
sought the alliance of England, provided the Queen would make 
up her mind to take the Duke of Alencon for a husband. 
Elizabeth saw and seized the opportunity ; she dallied amorously 
with her proposed suitor, resolved, we doubt not, never to marry, 
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and thinking only of gaining time and detaching France from 
a Catholic League. It was notanoble or even an honest policy ; 
but it served her purpose and baffled her foes; and, encompassed 
as she was by fraud and guile, we must not blame her too much 
for her statecraft. The details of the Alengon courtship are 
detailed minutely by Mr. Froude; but we have space for a 
single passage only, which shows, in a curious way, how Eliza- 
beth could traffic in dissimulation :— 


‘Tt was the 22nd November. She had settled for the winter at 
Greenwich. She was taking her morning walk in the gallery, with 
Alencon at her side, and Leicester and Walsingham behind, when 
Mauvissiére was introduced. He put his question with a French- 
man’s politeness. “‘ Write this to your master,” she answered : “the 
Duke will be my husband.” With a sudden impulse she turned upon 
Monsieur, kissed his brown lips, took a ring from her finger, and placed 
it herself upon his hand. She sent for the ladies and gentlemen of 
the household and presented Monsieur to them as their future master. 
She despatched a messenger to tell Burghley, who was confined to his 
bed with the gout. He drew a long breath of satisfied relief. “‘ Blessed 
be God,” he exclaira#1, “her Maiesty has done her part, the realm 
must chrplete ths rest.” Letters were sent out to summon 
Pazligment. inpujediatel7. , Coumers few to Paris with the news, and 
for a few. days eyery ene believed that the subject of such wary 
negotiations was settled at last.’—Vol. xi., p. 446. 


The duke, after a long game of deceit, was dismissed 
courteously to the Low Countries ; and though no rupture with 
France took place, the project of a cordial alliance with that 
Power was, for the present, at an end. England seemed 
isolated ; and Burleigh and Walsingham feared that Elizabeth 
would ere long be exiled and dethroned. Mary Stuart, from 
her retreat in England, saw the opportunity, and urged an 
invasion. The Duke of Guise wished to attack Scotland backed 
by the faction then ascendant ; and even the Spanish ambas- 
sador in London thought the time had come for his master to 
strike. But the irresolution of Philip was on the side of the 
Queen. He put off his plans against England while the Low 
Countries remained unsubdued ; may be, even kept up a show of 
friendship with Elizabeth, though at heart her enemy. The 
designs of the foes of England exhaled in a series of assassina- 
tion plots, and conspiracies, which only added to the ill-fated 
list of the state criminals of that troubled time. Meanwhile a 
very important diversion on the side of Elizabeth had taken 
place in Scotland. The French faction was put down by the 
resolution of the kirk and the people; the young king was 
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placed in the hands of guardians in the English and Protestant 
interest ; and James I., who now appears on the stage, began to 
display the selfish baseness for which he was distinguished through 
life. It is quite clear that, even from the first, he was ready 
to throw over his mother’s cause, and to sacrifice her, if Elizabeth 
would favour his hopes to succeed to her crown ; and the general 
result of his policy was that, while he pretended to listen to the 
Pope and to Guise, he really leant to the side of England and 
promoted in Scotland English interests. By degrees even the 
court policy in Scotland became detached from the Catholic 
cause; the kingdom, instead of an outwork against, was made 
rather a bulwark to protect England. We can easily under- 
stand the anguish and fury of Mary Stuart at this revelation, 
defeated as she was in her dearest hopes by her low-minded and 
caitiff son :— 


‘ For the first time Mary Stuart was presented with an authentic 
picture of her son. She had dreamt of him, through the weary years 
of her imprisonment, as her coming champion and avenger. She had 
slaved, she had intrigued, she had brought her kinsman in France to 
espouse his cause. His image had been the one bright spot in the 
gloomy circle of her thoughts, and this was the end. Here he stood 
before her drawn by no enemy’s pen, but by the hand of her own 
devoted servant, coarse, ugly, vulgar, uncouth, inflated with vanity 
and selfishness, and careless whether she lived or died. It must have 
been a terrible moment, perhaps the worst that she had ever known 
in all her miserable life. He had gratified her revenge, for in doing 
so he gratified himself. In all else he threatened to be the most 
dangerous obstacle which had yet risen in her path. The only hold 
that she possessed upon him was through his fears. He was craven at 
heart, he dreaded her malediction, and he knew that she would not 
spare him.’—Vol. xi., p. 670. 


A period of uncertainty ensued, in which the rival powers in 
Europe seemed willing to arrest the ever-threatening conflict, 
yet in which it was felt that it was impending, and in which 
the moral forces of the age urged it forward in spite of the 
efforts of statesmen. ‘The illustrious Orange fell « victim to 
Jesuit treachery and the assassin’s knife; and, after the pacifi- 
cation of Belgium, it seemed improbable that the Lower 
Provinces could long resist the genius of Parma. Elizabeth 
perceived the danger, and sent Leicester and an army to aid the 
States; yet, divided between her Spanish sympathies, her 
dislike of the Republican Dutch, and her fear of breaking 
altogether with Philip, the help she accorded was feeble and 
scanty ; and she took care not to commit herself definitively to 
a European quarrel. Philip—though indignant at this alliance 
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between the Queen and his heretic rebels, and resolved ultimately 
to punish her for it—concealed his resentment for the time, and 
did not openly proclaim war, though Drake continually ravaged 
his dominions, and though Spanish cruisers, whenever they 
could, made reprisals on English ships and seamen. Mean- 
time France, distracted by faction, was hardly able to play an 
important part on the stage of European politics; yet, though 
the Duke of Guise and the League became gradually more and 
more powerful, Henry III., true to the traditions of his house, 
struggled against the domination of Philip, and endeavoured 
secretly to thwart his purposes. No Catholic League was formed 
against Elizabeth, though this combination was ever threaten- 
ing; and the Queen was still able, while the tempest brooding 
on the Continent lowered upon her throne from behind the 
Channel, to baffle her foes and rule her subjects. In this state 
of affairs her most dangerous enemy was really ‘ the bosom ser- 
pent’ Mary Stuart, who from her retreat was ever weaving a web 
of intrigues against her rival. After a long game of deceit with 
Elizabeth, the Scottish Queen, feeling herself abandoned by 
her perfidious son, and even his courtiers, seems to have resolved, 
in despair, to tempt her fate. She put herself in communication 
with Guise and Philip, to whom she promised to convey her 
title to the crown; and the result appeared in a whole series of 
treasonable designs and attempts which had for their object the 
death of Elizabeth and the overthrow of the monarchy of 
England. The answer of Protestant England appeared in the 
celebrated Bond of Association, which pledged its leaders to 
protect the Queen and her government against their secret foes. 
Mr. Froude thus describes the situation :— 


‘Elizabeth’s life lay between the nation and civil war. The 
murder of Orange had shown both friend and enemy how easily so 
slight a bulwark could be removed. The feverish apprehensions of 
the Protestants took shape in the famous Bond of Association, which 
was a virtual suspension of law, and the organization of good subjects 
into a universal vigilance committee, for the protection of the 
Sovereign and the Empire. If the Queen were assassinated, govern- 
ment would be at an end; every commission would be void, every 
public officer reduced for the time to the condition of a private man ; 
law, order, and authority would be at an end till the throne was 
again filled. It was to prevent this catastrophe in the first place, but 
principally that the empire might be held together in the disintegra- 
tion which would ensue, if it occurred, that Burghley and Walsingham 
selected the language in which this remarkable document was 
framed.’—Vol. xii., p. 42. 


Events soon proved that it had become necessary to guard 
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Mary Stuart with increased strictness, and to endeavour to trace 
to their source the conspiracies hatched against Elizabeth. The 
Scottish Queen was removed from place to place, and was put 
really in confinement for the first time since her arrival in 
England ; and measures were taken to countermine her acts, 
and to discover the secrets of the treasons of which she was the 
author and the accomplice. Itis absurd to condemn Elizabethan 
statesmen, if to attain these ends they were not gentle, and if 
they baftled treachery by similar arts. The occasion was not 
one for womanish trifling, and Governments in all ages have 
not hesitated to have recourse to devices of any kind when the 
national safety is at stake. Mr. Froude thus describes the 
means adopted by Walsingham to intercept and discover the 
correspondence of Mary Stuart :— 


‘ Paulet had been taken into confidence with Phillips, Walsingham’s 
secretary, an accomplished master of the art of cypher, and one other 
person whose assistance Phillips had secured, a brewer at Burton, 
who supplie¢ Chartley with ale. A separate cask was furnished for 
the Queen of Scots’ ladies and secretaries ; a hint was in some way 
conveyed to Nau to examine it closely, and when the ale was drawn 
off, there was found at the bottom a small water-tight box of wood, in 
which was Morgan’s packet. .... The cask came in weekly. The 
box reinclosed in the empty barrel would carry out her answers, and the 
chain of communication was at once complete. The brewer had been 
purchased by high and complicated bribes. He was first paid by 
Walsingham ; next he was assured of lavish rewards from the 
Queen of Scots, which, to secure her confidence, it was necessary to 
permit him to receive. Lastly, like a true English scoundrel, he 
used the possession of a State secret to exact a higher price for 
his beer.’—Vol. xii., p. 219. 


The craft of Walsingham was not unrewarded; the con- 
spiracy of Babington was formed; and the complicity of Mary 
Stuart was proved beyond rational doubt through letters in 
cypher. In this case, as in that of the casket letters, enthu- 
siasts may reject evidence, and stand up chivalrously in defence 
of one whose genius and beauty have still power, though eight 
generations divide her from us. But sober history judges by 
proofs ; and in this matter of the Babington plot, as in those of | 
the adultery with Bothwell and of conniving at the murder of 
Darnley, the proofs against Mary Stuart are such as would long 
ago have silenced objectors had she been merely an ordinary 
woman. The nation, terrified and indignant, demanded her 
trial and execution, and Elizabeth reluctantly consented to the 
investigation at Fotheringay, not so much probably, as Mr. 
Froude insists, from genuine sympathy with a sister queen as 
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from a consciousness that a sentence against Mary Stuart might 
arm the Catholic world against herself. Mr. Froude thus 
describes the opening of the trial :— 


‘The Chamber of Presence, a great saloon sixty feet long, had been 
arranged for the trial. At the upper end there was a chair of state, 
with a canopy representing the throne. Benches were arranged on 
either side. On the right sate the Chancellor, Lord Burghley, nine earls, 
and Viscount Montague ; on the left were thirteen Barons. Below 
these, right and left also, were the Privy Councillors, Hatton, Wal- 
singham, Crofts, Sadler, who had held Mary Stuart in his arms 
when she was a baby, Mildmay, and Sir Amyas Paulet. In front of 
the earls on one side, sate the two Chief Justices, Wray and Anderson, 
with Manwood the Chief Baron ; on the other, four of the Judges. 
The Attorney and Solicitor-General, Popham and Egerton, sate at a 
small table, immediately before and under the chair of state. In the 
centre of the room a chair was placed for the Queen of Scots. She 
entered composedly in the plain grey dress which she usually wore, 
and, after glancing round the room, took her seat. The Chancellor 
rose, and said briefly, that the Queen having been advertised to her 
great sorrow, that the Queen of Scots had conspired the destruction 
of herself and the State, had sent them to hear what was to be 
objected against her, and her defence, if she was willing to make one. 
She replied, rising also, that she had come to England to seek 
assistance, which the queen had promised her, and she had been held 
prisoner ever since. She was not an English subject. She was a 
Princess, and answerable as such to no earthly tribunal whatever. 
She did not appear as a criminal ; but understanding that certain 
things were to be objected against her, she was ready to hear and 
refute them. Bramley rejoined, that every person, of what degree 
soever, who in England broke the laws of England, was answerable 
to those laws. The protest and the answer were recorded, and the 
business proceeded.’— Vol. xii. pp. 281-2. 


The scenes that followed are among the most tragic and 
touching passages of history. Who has not read with profound 
emotion how Mary Stuart confronted her judges, and, stained 
with treason and crime as she was, threw over them the spell of 
her influence ; how, after long debates, the sentence was pro- 
nounced, how the nation insisted that it should be carried out, 
how Elizabeth temporised, hesitated, and at last consented, with 
what must be called hypocrisy of the very worst kind ; how the 
prisoner of Fotheringay met her fate with that majestic dignity 
which compels admiration even at the distance of three centuries ? 
Mr. Froude exercises all his art—and it is of a very high order 
—to deaden our feelings of sympathy and interest, to represent 
Mary Stuart as throughout acting the part of a practised dis- 
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sembler, to throw an air of unreality and melodrama over the 
last scene of an eventful history. The effect of his painting is 
very great, but he exhibits too plainly his hatred of Mary 
Stuart, and his colouring is scarcely natural or life-like. We 
must leave him to describe the execution :— 


‘From time to time, with conspicuous vehemence, she struck the 
crucifix against her bosom, and then, as the Dean gave up the struggle, 
leaving her Latin, she prayed in English wholly, still clear and loud. 
She prayed for the church which she had been ready to betray, for 
her son whom she had disinherited, for the Queen whom she had 
endeavoured to murder. She prayed God to avert his wrath from 
England, that England which she had sent a last message to Philip to 
beseech him to invade. She forgave her enemies, whom she had invited 
Philip not to forget ; and then, praying to the saints to intercede for 
her with Christ, and, kissing the crucifix and crossing her own heart, 
“ Even as thy arms, O Jesus,” she cried, “ were spread upon the cross, 
so receive me into thy mercy and forgive my sins.” 

‘ With these words she rose ; the black mutes stepped forward, and 
in the usual form begged her forgiveness, 

‘“T forgive you,” she said, “ for now I hope you shall end all my 
troubles.” They offered their help in arranging her dress. “ Truly, 
my lords,” she said, with a smile to the Earls, “I never had such 
grooms waiting on me before.” Her ladies were allowed to come up 
upon the scaffold to assist her ; for the work to be done was consider- 
able, and had been prepared with no common forethought. 

‘She laid her crucifix on her chair. The chief executioner took 
it as a perquisite, but was ordered instantly to lay it down. The 
lawn veil was lifted carefully off, not to disturb the hair, and was 
hung upon the rail. The black robe was next removed. Below it 
was a petticoat of crimson velvet. The black jacket followed, and under 
the jacket was a body of crimson satin. One of her ladies handed 
her a pair of crimson sleeves, with which she hastily covered her 
arms ; and thus she stood on the black scaffold, with the black figures 
all around her, blood-red from head to foot. 

‘ Her reasons for adopting so extraordinary a costume must be left 
to conjecture. It is only certain that it must have been carefully 
studied, and that the pictorial effect must have been appalling. 


% * * 


‘When the psalm was finished she felt for the block, and laying 
down her head, muttered, ‘In manus, Domine tuas, commendo 
animam meam.” The hard wood seemed to hurt her, for she placed 
her hands under her neck. The executioners gently removed them 
lest they should deaden the blow, and then, one of them holding her 
slightly, the other raised the axe and struck. The scene had been too 
trying even for the practised headsman of the Tower. His arm 
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wandered. The blow fell on the knot of the handkerchief, and 
scarcely broke the skin. She neither spoke nor moved. He struck 
again, this time effectively. The head hung by a shred of skin, 
which he divided without withdrawing the axe; and at once a 
metamorphosis was witnessed, strange as was ever wrought by wand 
of fabled enchanter. The coif fell off and the false plaits. The 
laboured illusion vanished. The lady who had knelt before the block, 
was in the maturity of grace and loveliness. The executioner, when 
he raised the head, as usual, to show it to the crowd, exposed the 
withered features of a grizzled, wrinkled old woman.’—Vol. xii. pp. 
339-40. 


Mr. Froude endeavours in vain to palliate Elizabeth’s conduct 
on this occasion. It cannot be doubted that her wish was to 
get rid of Mary Stuart, and to avoid the responsibility of an act 
which would probably lead to an invasion of England, and 
perhaps bring her to a bloody death. The difficulty of her 
situation excuses her in part; but her meanness and cunning, 
her disregard for the obligations of common honour, were never 
more conspicuously displayed. It is plain, too, she wished that 
her rival should be put out of the way by an assassin’s hand, 
as we see from the following passage :— 


‘ When there was anything disagreeable to be done, it had been her 
common practice to let others do it, and to seem to blame them after. 
wards ; and there were more than the usual reasons on the present 
occasion for her thoughts to run in so tempting a channel. The 
members of the association had bound themselves as individuals above 
and beyond the ordinary action of the law, to prosecute to the death 
conspirators against the Queen. Their oath had been sanctioned with 
insignificant modifications by Parliament, and the case had arisen 
which was contemplated in the formation of the association. The 
Queen of Scots was the person against whom both the bond and the 
Act which was passed upon it were immediately directed. The nation 
demanded the execution for its own sake, as much as for the Queen’s. 
For herself, she honestly preferred incurring personal risk to taking 
her kinswoman’s life; and if a loyal subject relieved her of her 
embarrassment, in reliance upon the Act, by killing her himself, it 
might disarm the resentment of France and Scotland, and give James 
and Henry an excuse for refusing to quarrel with her. Sir Amyas 
Paulet was a member of the association, as well as Sir Drew Drury, who 
had remained at Fotheringay to share his charge with him. Those 
two, Elizabeth said, might have made the warrant unnecessary ; and 
she desired Davison to speak to Walsingham about it, and to write to 
feel Paulet’s and Drury’s disposition.’— Vol. xii. p. 324. 


Mr. Froude thus comments on the results to history of the 
execution of Mary Stuart. As events turned out, he is in the 
right; but it might be replied that the life of Mary Stuart was 
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a security to England for peace ; that her death sent the Armada 
to our coasts ; and that England was threatened with a mighty 
peril when the ships of Sidonia and the legions of Parma were 
collected on the far side of the channel. Elizabeth, indeed, felt 
this, and this was the reason of her irresolution, far more than 
real womanly sympathy. Mr. Froude says :— 


‘The political wisdom of a critical and difficult act has never in the 
world’s history been more signally justified. It cut away the only 
interest on which the Scotch and English Catholics could possibly have 
combined, It determined Philip upon the undisguised pursuit of the 
English throne, and it enlisted against him and his projects the pas- 
sionate patriotism of the English nobility, who refused to be tempted, 
even by their creed, to betray the independence of their country. At 
once, and for ever, it destroyed the hope that the Spanish Armada 
would find a party to welcome it. The entire Catholic organization, 
as directed against England, was smitten with paralysis; and the 
Queen found herself, when the occasion arrived at last, supported 
by the loyal enthusiasm of an undivided nation. —Vol. xii. p. 342. 


During these events the Low Countries had been the theatre 
of a continual struggle. After showing the stuff of which it 
was made, the English army had wasted away through neglect 
and the incompetence of its commander; Leicester had proved 
himself to be an unfit leader, and Parma had made decisive 
progress. Elizabeth and the States, never really friends, viewed 
each other with distrust and dislike; and negotiations had been 
opened with Philip for a renewal of the Spanish alliance on the 
basis of betraying the provinces. The death of Mary Stuart, 
however, brought these dealings virtually to un end, though the 
show of treating went on; in fact it was not completely dissi- 
pated, even when the Armada had put to sea. Philip, who 
during several years had been gathering together a mighty fleet 
and army for the invasion of England, now girded himself up in 
earnest for war; and an attack on our country in a double line 
by a combination between the fleets of Spain and the forces of 
Parma in the Low Countries, was planned in the cabinet of the 
Escurial. It is remarkable, however, although Henry III. pro- 
tested against the death of Mary Stuart, and even pretended 
some resentment, that he really discouraged the expedition; 
and even the Pope, the head of the Catholic creed, had little 
sympathy with the Spanish Armada. His holiness and the 
Catholic king had a diplomatic contest as regards the amount 
of their contribution to the common cause ; a few months before 
the Armada sailed we find them haggling in this way about 
money :—‘ Sextus was believed to have more money in his 
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‘ treasury than any prince in Europe. Philip entirely declined 
‘ to be satisfied. He ought, he said, to have a million and a half, 
‘ and a million was the least which he would accept.’ 

It is not our intention to notice at length the grand passage 
of history which now opens. We all know, generally, the won- 
derful tale, which, though nearly three centuries are between, 
still stirs the pulses of every true Englishman. Mr. Froude’s 
narrative, though it does not add very much to details already 
published, is nevertheless a real masterpiece ; it contains some 
magnificent descriptions. He has hardly dwelt at sufficient 
length on the preparations made for the mighty expedition ; in 
this particular, and in this alone, we prefer the account of Mr. 
Motley. He has, however, fully confirmed all that modern 
research has revealed of the parsimony of Elizabeth at this 
juncture, and of the want of due means of defence in England, 
though it must be allowed that in this respect other Govern- 
ments of ours -have often been blamed. Mr. Froude thus 
describes the departure of the Armada as it left the Spanish 
coasts for the last time :— 


‘The scene as the fleet passed out of the harbour must have been 
singularly beautiful. It was a treacherous interval of real summer. 
The early sun was lighting the long chain of the Gallician mountains, 
marking with shadows the cleft defiles, and shining softly on the 
white walls and vineyards of Coruiia. The wind was light, and falling 
towards a calm ; the great galleons drifted slowly with the tide on the 
purple water, the long streamers trailing from the trucks; the red 
crosses, the emblem of the crusade, shining bright upon the hanging sails. 
The fruit boats were bringing off the last fresh supplies, and the pinnaces 
hastening to the ships with the last loiterers on shore. Out of thirty 
thousand men who that morning stood upon the decks of the proud 
Armada, twenty thousand and more were never again to see the hills 
of Spain. Of the remnant who in two short months crept back 
ragged and torn, all but a few hundred returned only to die’—Vol. 
xii. p. 454. 


This is Mr. Froude’s sketch of the first encounter between the 
heavy galleons and the light ships of England :— 


‘To Medina Sidonia’s extreme astonishment, it seemed at the pleasure 
of the English to leave him or allow him to approach them as they 
chose. The high-towered, broad-bowed galleons moved like Thames 
barges piled with hay; while the sharp, low English sailed at once two 
feet to the Spaniards’ one, and shot away as if by magic in the eye of 
the wind. It was as if a modern steam fleet was engaged with a 
squadron of the old-fashioned three-deckers, choosing their own 
distance, and fighting or not fighting as suited their convenience.’— 
Vol. xii. p. 459. 
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Mr. Froude thus describes the attack of the fireships upon 
the Armada in Calais roads :— 


‘When the Spanish bells were about striking twelve, and, save the 
watch on deck, soldiers and seamen lay stretched in sleep, certain dark 
objects which had been seen dimly drifting on the tide, near where 
the galleons lay thickest, shot suddenly into pyramids of light, flames 
leaping from ruddy sail to sail, flickering on the ropes, and forecastles 
foremasts and bowsprits, a lurid blaze of conflagration. Panic spread 
through the entire Armada; the enemy they most dreaded was 
upon them.’—Vol. xii. p. 476. 


This is a sketch of part of the great fight off Gravelines, 
greater than the days of St. Vincent or Trafalgar :— 


‘Being always to leeward, and the wind blowing hard, the hulls of 
the galleons as they heeled over were exposed below the water line. 
The massive timbers, which were to have furnished so secure a shelter, 
added only to the effect of the shot. The middle decks were turned 
into slaughter-houses, and in one ship blood was seen streaming from 
the lee scuppers. Their guns were most of them dismounted or 
knocked in pieces, and their chief work was to save themselves from 
sinking by nailing sheets of lead over the shot holes.’—(P. 481.) ‘ Out- 
side, meanwhile, the battle, if battle it could be called, which was but 
the rending and tearing of a scarce resisting enemy, continued till 
evening. Towards sunset the wind shifted to the north-east with an 
increasing sea. The wounded ships were driving in a mass towards 
the banks, and had the English powder held out for a few hours more, 
the entire Armada must have been either sunk or driven ashore.’— 
P. 483. 


Mr. Froude’s description of the awful fate that betook the 
greater part of the Armada in its flight to the north and down 
Ireland, abounds in new and tragic details. We have space for 
a single passage only :— 


‘More appalling still, like the desolation caused by some enormous 
flood ov earthquake, was the scene between Sligo and Ballyshannon, 
—(P. 508.) ‘“ When I was at Sligo,” wrote Sir Geoffrey Fenton, “TI 
remembered on one strand of less than five miles in length, eleven 
hundred dead bodies of men, which the sea had driven upon the shore. 
The country people told me the like was in other places, though not 
to the like number.”’—P. 509. 


With respect to the general operations, Mr. Froude makes 
two particulars clear which, in reviewing Mr. Motley’s book, 
we insisted had been put in a false light by that accom- 
plished but partial writer. In the first place the Dutch fleet 
had little to do with keeping back Parma; in the next, although 
the preparations were entirely inadequate to the danger, Eng- 
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land was not without means of defence ; and Parma himself— 
the best authority of all on the subject—was not confident of 
success even if a landing had been effected. Mr. Froude, how- 
ever, confirms all that has been written about the scandalous 
neglect of the English seamen, and about the niggardly in- 


gratitude of the queen. In this Elizabeth was a second Henry 
VII. :— 


‘The greatest service ever done by an English fleet had been thus 
successfully accomplished by men whose wages had not been paid 
from the time of their engagement, half-starved, with their clothes in 
rags, and falling off their backs, and so ill-found in the necessaries of 
war, that they had eked out their ammunition by what they could 
take in action from the enemy himself. ‘In the desire for victory 
they had not stayed for the spoil of any of the ships that they lamed.” 
There was no prize-money coming to them to reward their valour. 
Their own country was the prize for which they had fought and 
conquered, They had earned, if ever Englishman had earned any- 
where, the highest honour and the highest recompense which the 
government could bestow.’—Vol. xii. p. 490. 


Mr. Froude thus sums up the results in omen of the 
ruin of the Armada :— 


‘The action before Gravelines of the 30th of July, 1588, decided 
the largest problems ever submitted in the history of mankind to the 
arbitrament of force. Beyond and beside the immediate fate of 
England, it decided that Philip’s revolted provinces should never be 
re-annexed to the Spanish crown. It broke the back of Spain, sealed 
the fate of the Duke of Guise, and though it could not prevent 
the civil war, it assured the ultimate succession of the King of 
Navarre. In its remoter consequences it determined the fate of the 
Reformation in Germany ; for had Philip been victorious, the League 
must have been immediately triumphant ; the power of France would 
have been on the side of Spain and the Jesuits, and the Thirty Years’ 
War would either never have been begun, or would have been brought 
to a swift conclusion. It furnished James of Scotland with conclusive 
reasons for remaining a Protestant, and for eschewing for the future 
the forbidden fruit of Popery ; and thus it secured his tranquil 
accession to the throne of England when Elizabeth passed away. 
Finally, it was the sermon which completed the conversion of the 
English nation, and transformed the Catholics into Anglicans,’— 
Vol. xii. p. 531. 


We have outrun our limits, so can only express our hope 
that Mr. Froude will reconsider his present purpose, and 
fulfil his implied engagement to his readers, by carrying 
down this noble history. at least to the close of the Tudor 
dynasty. 
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Art. Il.—TZhe Question of Prophecy in the Critical Schools of the 
Continent. 


(1.) Die Propheten des Alten Bundes. Erklirt von Ewatp. 
2te Ausg. Gottingen. 1867-8. 


(2.) Historisch-kritisch Onderzoek naar het Ontstaan en de Ver- 
zameling van de Boeken des Ouden Verbonds. Door A. KuENEN. 
Tweede Deel: De Profetische Boeken. Leiden. 1863. 


(3.) De Godsdienst van Israél tot den Ondergang van den Joodschen 
Stoat. Dr. A. Kueney. Eerste Deel. Haarlem. 1869. 


(4.) Geschichte der alttestamentlichen Weissagung. Von Dr. Gustav 
Baur. Erster Theil. Die Vorgeschichte. Giessen. 1861. 


Tue works whose titles head this article are too divergent in 
character and purpose to allow us to think of completely discuss- 
ing them ina single paper. We propose to make use of them 
only in their bearing on a single subject—the present state of 
the question of prophecy in the Continental critical schools ; 
and we have chosen these books partly because they are among 
the most recent that deal with the subject of prophecy, and 
partly because they seem to us to be typical in their cha- 
racter, marking out leading lines of thought among the 
very various conceptions of prophecy which prevail in Conti- 
nental theology at the present day. In saying this, we do not, 
of course, mean that these books are of equal or even similar 
intrinsic value. In Ewald’s great work, despite the wayward- 
ness and arbitrary self-reliance which so often disfigure his cri- 
ticism, we everywhere recognise a man of original and creative 
power, who never fails to put great questions in a fresh and 
instructive light. In Kuenen, again, we are most impressed by 
the cold pellucidity of thought which lays bare to himself and 
others the real principles and unavoidable problems of a purely 
naturalistic criticism ; while in Gustav Baur, with less genius 
than Ewald, and less acuteness than Kuenen, we find most fully 
the qualities, happily by no means rare among German critics, 
which seem to us to give most hope for the future—an honest 
painstaking spirit of inquiry which, though heartily devoted to 
the critical method, has reached, and is not afraid to speak out 
the conviction that that is not a true criticism which refuses to 
find in the Old Testament the special hand of a revealing God. 

In the choice of these typical writers, we confine ourselves to 
disciples of the critical school—men who approach the questions 
of prophecy from the historical, not from the theological side. 
We do not think that this is the only line of inquiry that can 
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be fruitful; we are persuaded, indeed, that the want of a clear 
theological position has greatly limited the real value of the 
work of men like Ewald, and we see in the labours of such theo- 
logians as Hofmann and Delitzsch, to mention two names only, 
very much which has merited the lasting gratitude of every 
Old Testament student. But in their starting-point, at least, 
the historical and theological methods are so different, even 
where they lead ultimately to the same. result, that it is im- 
possible to speak of both in the limits of a single article; and 
in our country the critical method seems most to call for expo- 
sition, especially in view of the unscrupulous pertinacity with 
which the enemies of Christianity in England are accustomed to 
claim every critic as a witness on their side. 

The fundamental principle of the higher criticism lies in the 
conception of the organic unity of all history. We must not 
see in history only a medley of petty dramas involving no higher 
springs of action than the passions and interests of individuals. 

, History is not a stage-play, but the life and life-work of 

mankind continually unfolding in one great plan. And hence 

A we have no true history where we cannot pierce through the 

outer shell of tradition into the life of a past age, mirrored in 

the living record of men who were themselves eyewitnesses and 

actors in the scenes they describe. Not mere facts, but the inner 

kernel of true life, is what the critical student delights to find 

a in every genuine monument of antiquity; and the existence 

| of such a kernel is to him the last criterion of historical authen- 

— ticity. A tradition that violates the continuity of historical 

evolution and stands in no necessary relation to the conditions 

e of the preceding and following age must be untrue; and, 

: : above all, an ancient writing which is no frigid product of the 

school, but is instinct with true life, must be the product of that 

age which contained the conditions of the life it unconsciously 
reflects. 

It is clear that this theory of history contains much that is 
true. That a unity of plan runs through all history, all must 
hold who in any sense believe in Providence. But just as the 
name of Providence may be used to express the most diverse 
— theories of God’s working in the world, the word organic, applied 
| 7 to the providential development. of history, may cover the widest 
i differences of thought ; for to one thinker the organic develop- 
ment of history will mean the unbroken sweep of natural law 
without one breath of the creative Spirit from on high, while to a 
: higher school of thought the one purpose of history is the 
— purpose of everlasting love, worked out, in and through human 
: - personality, by a personal redeeming God. Now, the sphere in 
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which all differences on this point appear in clearest relief is 
that part of history of which the Bible is the most authentic 
monument. For the problems of Israel’s history are essentially 
religious problems. Rightly to conceive the progress of religious 
faith, thought, and life in the people of Israel, until the theo- 
cratic development received its absolute conclusion in the life of 
Him who gathered all the rays of splendour that flash through 
the Old Testament into the effulgent focus of His transcendent 
personality, and in the course of this task to inweave the Bible 
record with the history of which it is itself a part—such is the 
critical problem of the theocratic history. 

Of all the monuments of Israel’s history, the most precious 
by far to the critical student are the Old Testament prophecies, 
witnessing as they do to the inner life of the noblest and 
truest Israelites, representing at once the purest religious con- 
ceptions and the deepest national feelings that these ages 
could show. These are qualities to which no disciple of the 
higher criticism can remain insensible. The time is gone 
when the source of the prophetic inspiration could be sought 
in an artificial «sthetical culture, in political intrigue, above 
all in pious fraud. The starting-point in all critical study 
of prophecy lies in the acknowledgment that the prophetic 
writings are the true key to the marvellous religious develop- 
ment which is, in fact, the kernel of all Israel’s history. And 
with this awakened sense of the historical value of prophecy 
has come the universal conviction that such writings cannot be 
forgeries. It may be fair to ask whether they belong in all 
instances to the prophets whose names they now bear; but that 
they really are the writings of prophets, unquestionable wit- 
nesses to the true life of the age that produced them, no one 
doubts. In truth, the tendency of the critical school is rather 
to overvalue the historical importance of these monuments at the 
expense of books properly historical. The dislike for the mira- 
culous which the long predominance of rationalistic philosophy 
has almost engrained into German thought, has often produced, 
even in critics like Ewald—who, we hope to show, are by no 
means naturalistic at heart—an unwarranted mistrust for many 
Old Testament narratives, and has encouraged the formation of 
arbitrary historical theories for which scattered hints in the 
prophets form almost the only basis. Yet it would be unfair to 
dwell only on this side of the case. It is certain that much of 
the Old Testament history is not contemporary ; and the truest 
history must always bear witness not only to the age of which 
it speaks, but to the age in which it was written, in a way that 
often makes it hard to read the inner life that underlies the 
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historical fact, save by the aid of contemporary records.. It can 
hardly, in truth, be doubted that, if we desire to gain the 
clearest insight into the religious history of Israel, our true 
starting-point must be the period of the earliest extant pro- 
phetic writings. 

If we put out of account the Book of Joel, the date of which 
is still disputed, the age to which we are thus referred is the 
eighth century before Christ, the age of Amos and Hosea, of 
Isaiah and Micah. This period is known to historians as the 
Assyrian period of Israel’s history. But the early years of the 
century are not yet impressed with the destroying stamp of the 
monarchs of Nineveh. The century opens on a period of pros- 
perity both in Judah andin Ephraim. Jeroboam LI. had restored 
the ancient frontier of his realm; Judah flourished under the 
vigorous sceptre of Uzziah. In one of these prosperous years 
there appeared at the great sanctuary at Bethel, at which the 
whole northern kingdom was met for solemn festival, a prophet 
from Judah, Amos, a herdsman of Tekoa. With unsparing 
words he laid bare the inner disorders of the reaim, that com- 
bination of the rudest violence with effeminate luxury so charac- 
teristic of the breaking up of society in an oriental kingdom. 
But it was not with the eye of a statesman that Amos viewed 
these corruptions. They were fatal because they were the fruit 
of anational rebellion against Jahveh* the God of Israel. The 
corrupt and sensual service of Bethel and of Gilgal—half 
Jahveh-worship, half Canaanitish idolatry—was the root as well 
as the symbol of the sickness of the land. ‘Thus saith Jahveh, 
Seek me, and live!’ Stroke after stroke from the hand of 
Jahveh had fallen upon the people, and yet they refused to turn 
to Him. And now the judgment must be final: ‘The high 
* places of Isaac shall be wasted, and the sanctuaries of Israel 
‘destroyed... .. And Israel shall go forth as a captive from 
‘his land.’+ Nor does the prophet content himself with vague 


* Since Delitzsch in the second edition of his ‘ Psalmen’ renounced 
the pronunciation Jahavah, Continental scholars may be said to be agreed 
in regarding Jahveh as the true punctuation of the ‘ineffable’ Name. 
The example of Delitzsch was at once followed by his disciples—e.y., by 
Kohler, of Bonn (now of Erlangen), who in his habilitation thesis of 
the year before had defended Delitzsch’s earlier view. When men like 
the lamented Hupfeld write Jhvh, they do so only to confine themselves 
to what MSS. authorise—not because they doubt that Jahveh or Jahaveh 
is the true pronunciation. By adopting a pronunciation which, though 
little current among us, is heard in all the lecture rooms of Germany, we 
shall moreover ayoid the awkwardness of writing the name differently in 
extracts from our authors and in the text itself, 

t+ Amos vii, 9—11. 
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forebodings of woe. His keen vision detects the instrument of 
Jahveh’s wrath in the distant Assyrians—as yet so unfamiliar to 
his hearers that he describes them with precision, without once 
mentioning their names.* 

This sketch of the prophecy of Amos enables us to illustrate 
the kind of questions of detail which divide the critical school. 
That Amos prophesied the fall of Israel by the Assyrians, and 
the overthrow of Jeroboam’s house at atime of undisturbed 
prosperity, all are agreed. Not less unanimous, on the other 
hand, is the resolution to find the true centre of the prophecy 
not in this prediction, but in the religious and ethical ideas drawn 
from a profoundly spiritual Theism which constrain the prophet 
to look for an inevitable judgment. But the question remains, 
how far the definite colouring of this judgment passes beyond 
the limits of the impressions which present facts would naturally 
make on an able and reflecting mind? That is, in the present 
case, how far had the westward development of the Assyrian 
empire extended itself when Amos wrote ? Ewald, whom we have 
muinly followed above, judges from Amos vi. 2, that even 
Ctesiphon on the Tigris had not yet fallen before Assyria. 
Accordingly, he places Amos in the first half of Jeroboam’s 
reign, when Israel was still the first of the nations (ch. vi. 1) know- 
ing no neighbour of equal strength.t Kuenen, again, draws 
from the same passage (we cannot but think at the expense of 
the context) the conclusion that Ctesiphon had already fallen, + 
and so that it was not more than natural that the prophet should 
see in the Assyrians the nation designed to fulfil the judgment 
which he firmly expected. On this view Amos is brought down 
to the latter half of Jeroboam’s reign, when Assyria, as appears 
from Hosea, was already much nearer the thoughts of the Israel- 
ites. It is easy to see the divergent tendencies of these views. 
Ewald is ready to ascribe to the prophet a spiritual insight into 
the course of Jahveh’s purpose which no man could attain b 
mere natural reasoning. They are the thoughts of Jahveh, not 
thoughts of his own, that the prophet thinks ; and so he is able 
to apprehend new combinations in history before they begin to 
arise. Kuenen, on the other hand, would have everything 
explained by the psychology of ordinary life. He ascribes to 
the prophet no really new creative thought, as will appear more 
clearly when we trace the way in which he accounts for the rise 
of a spiritual conception of the God of Israel. If we hold fast 
the clue which this instance affords, we shall soon see how wide 
the difference is between two men, who on the surface may seem 


* Ewald, ‘ Propheten,’ i. 118. + ‘Propheten,’ i. 152. 
} ‘ Onderzoek,’ ii. 334. 
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closely allied, and whom, in fact, Kuenen declares to hold the 
same principles of prophetic criticism.* 

The predictions of Amos received a speedy fulfilment. The 
death of Jeroboam was the signal for an outburst of anarchy 
which overthrew the house of Jehu, and dissolved every band 
of political and social union. A struggle conducted with bar- 
barous ferocity placed in the hands of Menahem a sceptre so 
feeble that only foreign aid could ensure his position. And so 
for the first time the Assyrians became the arbiters of Israel’s 
fortunes, a position from which they never again retired.t The 
remaining history of the kingdom of Ephraim is tumultuous and 
confused. Again and again the throne is gained and lost by 
violence. A truly national policy never appears. Pekah alone 
felt himself strong enough in combination with Syria, the old 
enemy of Israel, to attack the kingdom of Judah. But this 
attempt at a bolder policy only served to drive Judah, too, into 
the hands of Assyria.t The fall of Damascus brought the out- 
posts of the king of Nineveh close to the land of Canaan, which 
seemed now no more than the “bridge of battle” between the 
rival empires of the Nile and the Tigris. Pent up between two 
such monarchies, the most daring politician could not hope for 
the independence either of Judah or of Ephraim. The only 
importance of the land lay in the strength of the almost impreg- 
nable mountain fastnesses which Egyptians and Assyrians alike 
were eager to secure. The utmost that the Hebrew princes 
could hope for was to maintain a partial independence by hold-’ 
ing these fortresses in the interests of one or the other power. 
Thus all political life, at least in the northern kingdom, resolved 
itself into a struggle between an Egyptian and an Assyrian 
party, whose every step was guided from without, and whose 
alternate victories were marked by more than one bloody revolu- 
tion. At length King Hoshea threw himself with decision into 
the cause of Egypt. Then came the final heroic struggle with 
Nineveh. The last energies of the people were concentrated in 
the defence of Samaria, and the fall of the city marks the dis- 
appearance of the ten tribes from history. 

If the last years of the kingdom of Ephraim showed us 
nothing more than the passionate death-struggle of a long- 
forgotten monarchy, we might claim for this narrative a tragic 
interest, but hardly a place among the great events of the 
world’s history. But, side by side with the political parties that 
we have sketched, there existed in Israel a third party, which 
stood so far apart from both the others, and which was guided 

* «Onderzoek,’ ii. 25. + 2 Kings, xv. 8—20. 
; } 2 Kings xvi. Isaiah vii. 
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by principles so remarkable as to possess an undying interest for 
the student of history. This party—to borrow the language of 
Kuenen— 


‘ was as averse to alliance with the stranger, as to subjection under 
his yoke. A citizen of the kingdom of Ephraim, Hosea the son of 
Beeri, condemns the league both with Asshur and with Egypt. 
Ephraim and Judah, he writes, were sick ; the former had sought 
help from Assyria, but “they cannot cure you, and cannot heal your 
wound.” To call now on Assyria, now on Egypt, is folly. “ Ephraim 
is like a silly dove, without understanding.” To make a league with 
Assyria, to send balsam to Egypt, is “to herd the wind, to pursue 
the east wind” ; it is of one piece with the fact that “they multiply 
lies and violence all day long.” The time is coming when the nation 
itself shall confess, “ Asshur cannot save us, we will not ride upon 
war-horses,” the time when bow and sword shall be broken and war 
cease from the earth” . . . . ‘Strange as this policy may seem 
to us, at first sight, adds Kuenen, ‘it is quite explicable when we 
view it in connection with the religious convictions of which it is the 
counterpart. When the men whose words we have quoted condemn 
alliance with the stranger, reliance on chariots and horses—in one 
word, trust in man and in man’s strength, it is because they wish 
Israel to rely on Jahveh, and on him alone.’* 


In truth, the political attitude of Hosea and his fellow- 
prophets, however remarkable, is not the side from which their 
characteristic stand-point may be best comprehended. Their 
policy, if such a word is applicable, was mainly negative. At 
an earlier time, we know, there had been prophets in Israel who 
habitually directed great affairs of state—who had more than 
once made and unmade kings. The prophets of the eighth 
century had no such ambition. In the northern kingdom their 
political influence was almost inappreciable; for, in these days 
of violence, a political party could exist only by the sword. 
But, even had they been able to influence the heads of the 
people, it is certain that they had no policy to propose. Amos, 
we saw, had ceased, even during the brilliant administration of 
the house of Jehu, to believe that any policy could save a nation 
that had departed so far from Jahveh and his law. And now 
the dimmest eyes could see that the days of the nation were 
numbered. When Hosea calls upon the people to turn from 
schemes of Egyptian alliance or Assyrian yassalage, he does not 
dream that the result will be present deliverance. He calls not 
for the correction of a political error, but for the forsaking of 
political sin. The worldly policy of the rulers is of one piece 
with the moral corruption that pervades the whole people 


* «Godsdienst,’ 40. 
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‘ The people,’ he says, ‘ fear not Jahveh, and what can a king do 
for them ?’* The calf worship, the Baal worship, the impurity, 
the deceit and violence that filled the land, called for a judgment 
that could not fail. 


‘The trumpet to thy lips! 
He swoops like an eagle on the House of Jahveh, 
Because they have transgressed my covenant, 
Trespassed against my law. .. . 
Israel hath cast off the gracious One, 
The foe pursue him !’ ¢ 


The prophet is conscious indeed that he is called to proclaim 
truths which, if listened to, would save the people. Could they 
be brought to trust in Jahveh, and obey him, he would save 
them; but so little does he look for such an issue that he 
feels that the prophetic spirit, too, must stumble and fall in the 
general ruin. But with all this, there is in Hosea another side, 
which we may characterise in the words of Ewald :— 


‘If Hosea had resigned himself to these painful feelings alone, he 
might have been a poet, but could never have been a prophet. Asa 
prophet of Jahveh, he can indeed forebode the necessity of the fall 
of the present form of the kingdom, but must not overlook the 
eternal truths and hopes that lie beyond; and to these, in the last 
instance, he must expressly point, as the only light which dissipates 
the darkness of the present and the nearest future. . . . . To 
Hosea the corner-stone of the truth of all hopes is just this: Jahveh, 
whose love long since created and formed the people, cannot for ever 
forsake his own work ; his love must complete what it has designed, 
the salvation of the people, which, just because it has from the first 
experienced this love, must at length remember its origin, and turn 
again to the true source of love and salvation ; and just when the 
more powerful human foreboding is ready to utter the final sentence 
of eternal extinction—just then it springs back confounded, and 
itself extinguished before the higher Divine presentiment which, at 
the decisive moment, presses forward with overpowering force.’ t 


In this unshaken confidence in Israel’s future all the prophets 
are agreed. But by none, perhaps, is the love of Jahveh for 
his people delineated so profoundly and tenderly as by Hosea 
—himself a man of the tenderest affections, chastened and 
deepened by the calamities of his people. The history of man- 
kind contains no more touching instance of faith than the wa 
in which Hosea closes a book that again and again foretells the 
captivity, by introducing the converted people addressing Jahveh 
in words of submission and thanksgiving.§ So striking a union 
of faith that no mishap could shake, with an insight that never 


* Hosea x. 3. + Hosea viii. 1, seq. 
} ‘Propheten,’ i. 179. § Hosea xiv. 3. 
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failed to read the fatal signs of the times, marks off the prophets 
as clearly from ordinary religious enthusiasts as from ordinary 
moral teachers. 

In the kingdom of the ten tribes, as Hosea himself foresaw, 
eveu the prophetic word must be swept away helpless in the 
general ruin, finding no response in the hearts of the people. 
But in Judah it was otherwise. There, too, the people had 
sunk, under Ahaz, into deep religious and social corruption. 
The heathenism into which that fantastical king threw himself 
from the first, was accompanied by a rapid growth of luxury 
and sensuality, and by a general decay of the vigorous theo- 
cratic system by which alone the small and isolated kingdom 
could maintain its position among its neighbours. Soon the 
foreign wars of the king were marked by continual reverses, 
which only drove the court to seek deliverance in still wilder 
superstitions, and at last in the horrid worship of Moloch—the 
fruit of that lowest grade of religious feeling which knows no 
sentiment but terror. But meantime the true national and 
spiritual life of Israel gathered round the prophets of Jahveh. 
Two of these prophets, Isaiah and Micah, we know from their 
extant writings. In external circumstances, no two men could 
be more unlike. Isaiah was a man of noble family and high 
culture, moving in courtly circles, and versed in all the political 
movements of the day. Micah, a simple unpolished countryman, 
knew only so much of the state of the nation as a keen, un- 
educated sense could read in the affairs of his own province. 
Yet so thoroughly did the prophetic fire penetrate and assimilate 
the whole natural life, that, amidst considerable differences of 
detail, these men represent at bottom precisely the same re- 
ligious and political standpoint. Let us pause for a moment at 
this point. The critical study of prophecy has by no means 
borne out the view that, in points of detail, especially in pre- 
dictive details, the prophets are fully at one. But, precisely, 
these discrepancies bring out in stronger relief the substantial 
unity of the prophetic spirit. The unity did not lie in a system 
of dogmas. The prophets were familiar indeed with the old 
theocratic legislation and the writings of their own predecessors; 
but their attitude towards both was perfectly free. They knew 
that Jahveh was guiding his people to a higher standpoint, in 
which even prophecy itself must fali away. It was not by a 
system of externals, but by participation in the spirit of Jahveh, 
that the prophets felt themselves bound together. Nor was a 
man @ prophet merely in virtue of his earnest faith in the God 
of Israel. The prophet felt the hand of Jahveh upon him, 
impelling him in a course that he could not have chosen for 
himself; and, in this course, his individuality was, not oblite- 
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rated, but absorbed and swayed by the one Spirit of all 
prophecy. He speaks and thinks, not his own thoughts, but 
the thoughts of Jahveh, the living God, whose eternal purpose 
flows in ever-varying form, but ever in substantial unity, through 
all the history of his people. The man who, amid the tumult 
of the ungodly within, the impotent raging of the heathen 
without, can hear the voice of Jahveh pealing through history, 
he is of necessity a prophet. 

‘The lion hath roared, who will not fear ? 

The Lord Jahveh hath spoken, who can but prophesy !’ * 

We return to the work of Isaiah. Very early in life he began 
to proclaim the judgment of Jahveh against his countrymen, in 
tones not unlike those of the prophets of Ephraim. But while 
in the northern kingdom no judgment could suffice that was not 
—as regarded the present ro of things—final, in Judah there 
were still elements of hope. A remnant shall yet return; 
Jahveh will still give help to them that call upon him ; these 
are the corner-stones of hope on which Isaiah’s life-work was 
built.+ But the hope is only in Jahveh, only in return to him. 
Not by chariots and by horsemen—‘ By returning and resting 
‘ shall ye be saved, in being still and trusting is your strength.’t 

It was not long ere these principles were put to the test. 
The united armies of Syria and Ephraim seemed ready to crush 
the enfeebled kingdom. Ahaz and all his court were filled with 
panic, and saw no hope except in the oppressive protection of 
Assyria. Isaiah alone remained calm, and confidently foretold 
the speedy desolation of the hostile lands. But let Ahaz beware 
of seeking this deliverance at the hands of man. ‘If ye will not 
‘ believe, ye shall not endure.’§ And when the king did refuse 
belief, and persisted in his Assyrian policy, the prophet boldly 
maintained that such a course would indeed end in the overthrow 
of his enemies, but also in the no less certain humiliation of his 
own land before the Assyrians, who would pour over Judah like 
the Euphrates in flood. Yet the faithiessness of Ahaz cannot 
change the issue of God’s care for his own. Suddenly, as he 
describes these calamities, the prophet turns against the invading 
heathen :— 

‘ Arm yourselves—and be undone ; 
Arm yourselves—and be undone ; 
Devise a counsel, and it shall be broken ; 
Speak a word, and it shall not stand, 
For with us is God.’ |] 


And so Isaiah rises — to a bright vision of hope, when the 
throne of David shall no longer be held by a renegade like 


* Amos iii. Ewald, ‘Propheten,’ i. 274. Isaiah xxx, 16. 
§ Isaiah vii. 9. || Isaiah yiii. 9, 
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Ahaz; but when the whole people, reconciled to Jahveh, and 
joyful in the light of his countenance, shall flourish under the 
unending government of a great and perfect Davidic king, in 
whose days even the heathen nations shall forsake their idols and 
| join themselves to Jahveh, God of Israel. 

In this scheme, which grew up in Isaiah’s mind at an early 
stage of his prophetic activity, there was much that could not 
be verified in his own lifetime. There never lived a true prophet 
whose hopes and aspirations were bounded by the circle of his 
| own circumstances. True prophecy is always ideal, seeking to 
grasp not the immediate future, but the eternal and unchanging } 
principles which Jahveh, the living God, is ever working out 
more fully among his people. The critical study of prophecy | 


has done no greater service than to point out how small a_frac- 
tion of the prophetic writings is strictly predictive. Not 
detailed events lying in the future, but broad religious prin- / 
ciples, are the ground on which the prophets are at home. But ¢ 
then these principles are grasped with such firmness, with so { 
concrete a hold, that they never remain floating, as it were, in © 
the air, but are always applied with confidence to the special 
needs and special circumstances of the theocracy. And so it 
was with Isaiah. Part, at least, of his general scheme did come 
to be tested in the most crucial way during his own lifetime. 

The Assyrians came as he had foretold, overthrew the enemies 
of Judah, but pressed their allies scarcely less hardly. Meantime, 
the words of the prophet and his compeers had not fallen dead 
upon the land. A vigorous reaction was at hand, which should 
unite in one cause the patriotism and the faith of the kingdom. 
Hezekiah, the son of Ahaz, threw all his heart into the cause of the 
prophets. A great religious reformation ensued, and, as always was 
the case in Judah, there sprung up at the same time a powerful 
revival of patriotic feeling. The king and his nobles were eager 
to throw off the yoke of the Assyrian, whose armies were no 
longer at their gates, and whose superior force they hoped to 
counterbalance by an Egyptian alliance. There was much in 
this plan that might naturally attract the prophet, who, beyond 
doubt, had entered with lively interest into the religious refor- 
mation, and who was now an acknowledged power in the nation. 
Yet Isaiah steadily set his face against the Egyptian alliance. 
Deliverance must come from God himself. 

‘The Egyptians are men and not God, 
Their horses flesh and not spirit ; 
Jahveh stretches out his hand, 
And the helper stumbles and the holpen falls; 
All of them perish together.’ * 


* Tsaiah xxxi. 3. 
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It is very obvious that this policy of Isaiah was in fact the 
prudent course. We can hardly doubt that, but for the persist- 
ence with which he exposed and combated the plans of the 
Egyptian party, Jerusalem would have shared the fate of 
Samaria. But it is not in this light that the prophet’s course 
can be appreciated aright. He feared Assyria as little as he 
trusted Egypt; he knew only that so long as Nineveh was exe- 
cuting God’s judgment on the nations, no alliance could contend 
against it, but that Jahveh himself would give deliverance from 
a power that went beyond his commission. And therefore, as 
Sennacherib’s host rose to deeds of ever wilder violence, as the 
yoke was tightened around the neck of Jerusalem and human 
help seemed more distant, Isaiah’s spirit rose. He stirred up 
the king and people to some share of his own confidence, per- 
suaded them to reject an offer of alliance from Tirhakah, king of 
Ethiopia,* and to collect their strength within the fortresses in 
patient expectation of a God-sent deliverance. And now Senna- 
cherib lay at the gates, deliberately preparing to sweep Judah 
from the face of the earth, and so remove the last barrier that 
lay between him and Egypt, and secure an impregnable position 
in which to await the assault of Tirhakah. The strength, but 
not the faith of the nation was exhausted, but Jahveh fought for 
his people. A terrible pestilence ravaged the host of the 
Assyrians, and the panic-stricken remnant sought their own 
land in the wildest confusion. 

We cannot better characterize this great blow, from which 
Assyria never recovered, than in the words of Ewald :— 


‘In the evolution of these great events, Jerusalem had been the 
last knot round which all turned, but also the strong rock on which 
the arrogance of the Assyrian was broken : and further, the fire that 
burned between Assyrian and Jew was no mere war of subjugation, 
but had at last risen to the height of a purely religious conflict.t 
If then, the victory here remained on the side of Jerusalem, it is no 
less true that Faith in the might of the spiritual God, whom the 
Jews worshipped, had gained a visible victory, as glorious as we can 
Well conceive. It was one of those rare days when the truth, which 
is not to be grasped with hands, and which is so slow to find deep 
entrance among men, once more forced itself with overwhelming 
certainty on the people. . . . . The long and weary straits that 
went before, the hard temptation, the swift surprising deliverance, 
the compression of everything into Faith in the true Helper, makes 
this time parallel to the first foundation of the theocracy. And hence 
its influence on the future was extraordinary, and the history of the 
kingdom of Judah stands here at its third turning-point.’f 


* Tsaiah xviii. 
+ On both sides. See Isaiah xxxvi. 18, sqq. 
{ ‘Geschichte’ (Ed. 2), iii. 636. 
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In our sketch of these events, we have inserted no trait on 
which the latest historians are not agreed. If Hitzig does not 
enter so warmly as Ewald into the spirit of the narrative, he 
concedes as completely the extraordinary effects of Isaiah’s pro- 
phetic faith and prophetic word ; and Kuenen admits fully the 
unwavering confidence, based on religious faith, with which 
Isaiah foretold the wondrous deliverance.* Even the distinctest 
prediction of the trial and deliverance (ch. xxix. 1—8), to which 
Bleek + appeals, as perhaps the most striking proof of the real 
predictive gifts of the prophets, he unhesitatingly places before 
the event ; but with these general admissions he seeks by one 
or two touches to give the whole narrative a far less striking 
colour than it possesses in the German histories. Without ven- 
turing direct affirmation, he hints that the account of the final 
disaster is vague and incomplete, suggests that Isaiah was really 
encouraging the people to endurance, in the hope that Tirhakah’s 
army would divert Sennacherib from the siege—an attitude not 
very consistent with the answer made by the prophet to the 
Ethiopian ambassadors, nor, indeed, psychologically reconcileable 
with the whole tone of his utterances—and insinuates that to no 
small extent the deliverance was the natural consequence of this 
policy. It is clear, however, that these ingenious suggestions 
derive their whole force from the hypothesis, nowhere directly 
stated, but in the ‘Godsdienst’ plainly hinted at, that it was really 
a campaign with Tirhakah that broke the Assyrian force. Un- 
luckily the accounts preserved by Herodotus, in which the defeat 
of Sennacherib is associated with the field-mouse—a recognised 
symbol of pestilence—by no means favour this view.t 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to trace farther 
in historical order the phenomena of Hebrew prophecy as 
recorded in the contemporary sources. To sketch even in out- 
line the activity of the various prophets and the special character 
of their teaching, would require a volume, and would often 
involve much difficult discussion. It would be impossible to 
avoid intricate questions as to date and authorship depending 
frequently on purely technical arguments. Even to analyse 
Tsaiah’s works with accuracy is a task which critics have not yet 
accomplished with unanimity. We are able, indeed, to form a 
very distinct conception of his figure from prophecies of quite un- 
ambiguous date. A large part of the book of Isaiah fits together 
with the historical records of the time, into a picture of such 
obvious genuineness, that no critic doubts the authenticity of 
these utterances. But, side by side with these, the bock contains 

* Onderzoek,’ ii. 92, 96. ‘Godsdienst,’ 39. 
+ ‘Einleitung ins A, T.,’ 437. 
| Cf. Hitzig. ‘Geschichte Israels,’ p. 125. Leipzig, 1869, 
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many prophecies not less genuine and vigorous, not less obviously 
inspired by a religious feeling that was in full rapport with con- 
temporary life, which yet find no historical basis in the known 
life of the prophet. This is a phenomenon which the critic 
cannot pass over. In Hosea, in Amos, in Micah, in the 
other parts of Isaiah’s own writings, we find every word not 
only instinct with Divine eternal truth that stretches far into 
the future, as its roots run far back into the past, but instinct 
also with fresh human life, with the daily experience of the 
prophet and his hearers. The prophets prophesied into the 
future, but not directly to the future. Their duties lay with 
their own age, and only by viewing them as they move amidst 
their contemporaries does the critic learn to love and to admire 
them. A prophecy, then, coming to us in the name of Isaiah, 
but having no roots in Isaiah’s age, is to the historical student 
either an inexplicable phenomenon, or a phenomenon misplaced. 
Certainly, he is called upon to admit that another inquirer 
approaching the problem from a theological stand-point, taking 
the prophet on the Divine side, may be able to explain what he 
cannot understand. But meanwhile we cannot deny him the 
right to test the phenomenon in his own fashion, to transpose 
the unintelligible utterance into a different historical setting, to 
ask whether, so transposed, it may not become doubly resplen- 
dent with the twofold brilliancy of an eternal Divine thought 
and a manifest historical propriety. The principle on which the 
modern criticism herein acts is carefully to be distinguished 
from the old rationalistic absurdity of bringing down all pro- 
phecy post eventum: not the aim to which the prophet tends, 
but the starting-point from which he advances, affords to the 
historical inquirer the basis of his critical activity. Take, for 
example, the second half of Isaiah, the grand trilogy that de- 
scribes the restoration from the captivity in Babylon. It is 
not the prediction of the return that makes these chapters be 
placed by all critics in the later years of the captivity itself, 
for a prediction as precise was certainly uttered by Jeremiah ; 
it is not the conception of a captivity at Babel that is viewed 
as impossible to Isaiah, for Micah we know anticipated such an 
event; it is not even the mention of Cyrus by name that is 
urged, for those who are puzzled by that fact could much more 
readily suggest an interpolation. But the author of these 
chapters speaks everywhere to the exiled people: he speaks to 
them face to face, with the pathos, the hope, the indignation 
of one who shared their sufferings and beheld their sins: he 
speaks to them in conceptions fitted to an age when Jerusalem 
stood no longer, and the Davidic House had ceased to reign: he 
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has dropped, for example, the notion of a Davidic Messiah, and 
gives a still deeper and more wondrous picture of salvation 
through the sufferings and death of the Servant of Jahveh, 
followed up by a glorious triumphal appearance of the Covenant 
God in person, filling his land and illumining his people with 
eternal radiance: in one word, if Isaiah wrote these chapters he 
lived two lives—not a natural and a prophetic life, but two pro- 
phets’ lives, one in his own day and one in the far future. And 
if this be the real state of the case, Isaiah will be to the critic, 
for all practical purposes, two men ; the whole historical signi- 
ficance of these chapters must still be transferred from the age of 
Hezekiah to the age of Labynetus.* 

But, instead of pursuing these intricate questions, our present 
purpose calls us rather to consider the way in which critics of 
divergent tendencies have sought to explain the phenomena of 
Hebrew prophecy that are undisputed by the most sceptical 
inquirer. We have learned to regard the prophets as the 
leaders of the religious life of Israel, rising above the people, as 
men who bear within them a higher ground of trust in God, a 
deeper insight into His purpose, than falls to the lot of their 
fellow-countrymen. A prophet like Isaiah maintains, we can 
hardly fail to see, a kingly attitude. Nor was it the mere acci- 
dent of success that enabled him to assume this position. The 
northern prophets, whose career was lighted up by no gleam of 
present hope, who were never privileged to take part in a 
national success, speak with no less undoubted authority. That 
the people whose sins they denounced, and whose speedy fall 
they proclaimed, hated and persecuted them, is not singular. 
But the persecutors were never able to proceed against the 
prophets as impostors, or as mere turbulent revolutionaries. The 
name in which they spoke, the life that witnessed to their words, 
inspired respect and even awe among their bitterest enemies. 
The explanation of this fact is not far to seek. It lies not in the 
person of the prophet himself, for no historical fact can be 
clearer, than that the prophets were men of the most varied 
character and capacity. It lies simply in this, that what they 
spoke they spoke as the word of Jahveh, the God of Israel—a 
name which the rebellious people might often forget, but never 


* The way in which believing critics, men who acknowledge not only 
the supernatural but the miraculous, deal with questions of date and 
authorship, is most instructively exemplified in Kamphausen’s ‘ Lied 
Mosis.’ The arguments employed in that work are not the less interest- 
ing because the learned author is an admiring disciple of a man who 
left a strong personal mark on all his hearers—we refer to the late 
lamented Rothe. 
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_ dared to repudiate. We are not entitled to assume that when 


the prophets and the people spoke of Jahveh, they had before 


their minds equally lofty or equally ethical ideas; but it is. 


obvious, as Kuenen puts it, that 


‘The whole preaching of the prophets would be unintelligible, if 
we may not assume that their fundamental positions were generally 
conceded. The freedom with which they stand forth in the name of 
Jahveh, rebuking, approving, announcing punishment and reward, is 
an enigma, if they did not stand, with their hearers, on the common 
ground of faith in the wholly peculiar relation of Jahveh to Israel.’ * 


In a word, the historical circumstances of the eighth century 
leave no doubt that in that age Jahveh was fully acknowledged 
as the ancestral God of Israel—a God whose authority over His 

ople was so supreme that His servants and ambassadors stood 

igh above the ministers of all other gods. This conclusion may 
seem perhaps too obvious to demand formal statement, yet the 
consequences that flow from it are of the weightiest. It is not 
by a slow, insensible process that one among many gods can 
reach such a pre-eminence. A polytheistic nation has often 
gradually chosen out one god for special veneration ; but here 
we have one God so elevated above the rest, that the men who, 
in His name, denounced all other gods as helpless idols were 
acknowledged by the idolaters themselves to be speaking with a 
name and a power that they dared not gainsay. Not an inward 
devotion of heart to the peculiar tenets of Jahvism, which much 
rather were impatiently borne and gladly cast aside, but the 
feeling that, by infallible signs, Jahveh had shown Himself a 
true God, must have lain at the root of this reverence. And 
such a demonstration of the might of Jahveh the history sup- 
plies in the deliverance from Egypt through Moses. Of this 
deliverance the prophets always speak as the creation of the 
people. They appeal to the Exodus, the wilderness journey, the 
law-giving, the establishment in Canaan, as undoubted proofs 
that Jahveh alone is the God of Israel, and the people silently 
admit the argument. Nor can the modern criticism refuse to 
add its assent. If the faith in Jahveh did not arise in the days 
of Moses, no subsequent crisis in the history can suffice to explain 


its origin. The growth of a purely fantastic myth about the 


Exodus is infinitely more inexplicable than the truth of the event.t+ 
That Moses really lived, that he led the people out of Egypt in 
the name of Jahveh, that he impressed upon his countrymen an 
imperishable conviction that to this God they stood in a peculiar 


* ¢Godsdienst,’ 77. 
t See this fully granted by Kuenen, ‘ Godsdienst,’ 121, 
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indissoluble relation ; in short, in a covenant union which called 
on their side for a moral service, and, on the other hand, assured 
them of the all-powerful support of the Rock of Israel, is no 
longer questioned; and the universal acquiescence in this 
result is due, not to the study of the Pentateuch, in which 
Kuenen, for example, acknowledges only the substance of the 
Decalogue as properly Mosaic, but to the critical study of the 


prophecy of the eighth century. This result, however, carries 


us but a little way. A prophet is more than a worshipper of 
Jahveh asserting the ancestral religion against modern corrup- 
tions, for his authority is no less marked over the true wor- 
shippers of the God of Israel. We have seen that the prophet 
explained his words to himself as the words of Jahveh. So 
broadly, as Kuenen has observed, does the seer ‘ distinguish 
‘ between the inspiration of Jahveh and his own conceptions, 
‘ that there sometimes arises in him a struggle between his per- 
‘ sonal wishes and views and the thoughts of Jahveh, to which 
‘ he yields only perforce.’ * How are we to construe to ourselves 
these remarkable facts ? 

We know that the prophetic revelations were often associated 
with visions. May we assume that these ecstatic or half- 
conscious states were to the prophet the stamp of a Divine 
communication ? In opposition to the Montanists, the early 
church answered this question in the negative. Quite recently 
a view, closely allied to that of the Montanists, was revived by 
Hengstenberg, and has left no inconsiderable mark on the con- 
servative theology of Germany. But with the critical school 
the theory has found little favour, least of all with those critics 
whose decided supernaturalism brings them nearest to the 
theological convictions of its author. By far the nearest 
approach to Hengstenberg is to be found in the stress which 
Kuenen lays upon the prophetic ecstasy. It is, indeed, clear 
that the theory of vision leaves the historical influence of the 
prophets quite unexplained. That they did not speak to the 
people in a state of ecstasy is certain. Their prophecies bear 
on every page the stamp of a vigorous, healthy, waking life. 
Their fluence lay not in their words only, but in the force of 
their whole personality which everywhere shines through their 
utterances. ‘The true prophet,’ to speak with Ewald, ‘ never 
‘utters the word of Jahveh that has come to him until it has 
‘become within him quite clear and certain, a part as it were of 
‘his inmost life and thought.’ The theory of ecstasy is an 
attempt to divide the prophet from the prophetic word, while 
in truth the peculiar power of men like Amos and Isaiah lay 


* «Onderzoek,’ ii. 32. 
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just in the thoroughness with which the word of Jahveh filled 
and elevated the natural personality of the speaker. This 
argument assumes slightly different phases according as the 
ecstasy is conceived as supernatural or natural. If, as we 
believe, God really dealt with Israel in an extraordinary way, 
entering personally into the history of the people, it is plain 
that this supernatural activity must have been so directed as to 
enter into organic unity with the human life of Israel. There 
are not in the Old Testament two histories, a Divine and a 
human, but one history, in which the Divine agency never 
quenches human personality. In the word of Jahveh, spoken 
by the prophets, this fusion of the Divine and human is already 
complete. The supernatural word penetrates and quickens, but 
never suppresses the personality of the prophet. Sometimes, as 
we have just seen, there arises a contest between the prophets’ 
own desires and the thoughts of Jahveh. But the end of this 
contest is always, that the prophet is not only silenced, but 
convinced. Now, a supernatural thought that reaches the 
prophet in a state of ecstasy has not these qualities. The 
dualism of the Divine and human is not yet overcome, and 
hence the Divine word has no power to enter directly as a 
living factor into history. The theory of ecstasy, therefore, 
explains nothing, unless we interpose between the reception and 
the utterance of the revelation, a living personal power 
whereby the prophet makes the Divine word his own. We 
must seek the true mark of the prophet in something higher 
than passive ecstasy—in the personal sympathy between him- 
self and Jahveh, by virtue of which the God-sent thought 
approves itself to him inwardly, and not by mere external 
authority. In this conclusion lies the key to the position of the 
believing school of critics. History deals with persons not with 
things. The historical interest of prophecy does not lie in 
tracing a sharp line of separation between the Divine and human, 
but in realizing the personal union of these two factors in the 
evolution of Israel’s history. And so the prophet presents 
himself to the critical inquirer, less in the light of one who is the 
passive subject of supernatural influence, than as a man whose 
life and thoughts are determined by personal fellowship with 
Jahveh and by intelligent insight into his purpose. No doubt 
what is personal always rests on a background of the non- 
personal,—a background of merely physical elements which are 
initially passive under the creative hand of God; but to deal 
with these elements is not the function of historical inquiry. 
The limit of personal life is the limit of critical investigation. 
By what creative and inexplicable power God first wrought in 
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the spirit of the prophet that sympathy with his own character 
which is the true characteristic of the prophetic life, is a question 
for the theologian, not for the historian. 

That this way of looking at prophecy is really applicable 
and fruitful, will, we hope, be clear even from the very scanty 
examples which we have given of the sort of phenomena that 
fall to be explained. Perhaps, however, the clearest illustration 
of the peculiar attitude of the prophets to Jahveh is to be drawn 
from the way in which they themselves describe their first call 
to their life work. What Ewald says on this point is both 
instructive and characteristic :— 


‘No man can be a true prophet of Jahveh till he has first cast his 
glance into the full majesty and holiness of Jahveh Himself, and there 
has gained such an inner appreciation of the true eternal life, that it 
now lives on, firmly grounded within him as his new life. The 
incipient prophet must, once for all, become unalterably sure of the 
true relation of the world and Jahveh ; gazing in a clear image on 
the whole lofty and holy essence of Jahveh, and feeling himself borne 
on by Himalone . . . . he must have entered wholly, with all 
his inner powers of work and deed, into the Divine thoughts, and be 
so fettered by them for ever, that in this constraint he has found the 
truest force and freedom: such is the first condition, the true begin- 
ning of all prophetic activity, the holy consecration and inner calling, 
without which no man becomes a true prophet. . . . . When 
such a prophet undertook a written work, he placed at its head, with 
just perception, the description of the holy moment when he first 
recognised Jahveh in His true majesty, and felt himself consecrated, 
strengthened, called by Him.’ * 


What Ewald says on this topic could not be said in the 
same sense by all members of the critical school; for it is 
manifest that Ewald writes as a believer in prophecy. He is 
persuaded that the prophets really did enjoy a peculiar com- 
munion with their God which sharply distinguished them from 
their fellow-men, and bestowed upon them the power of pene- 
trating into eternal truths hid from their contemporaries. And 
these eternal truths are not bare abstract generalisations about 
God. The prophet is essentially a seer. His insight into the 
purpose of Jahveh takes the form of a spiritual intuition, a clear, 
ideal picture of past, present and future history. The natural 


* «Propheten,’ i. 22, referring to Isaiah vi., Jer. i., Ez. i—iii. The 
attitude of Kuenen towards these narratives is, as usual, much less 
sympathetic. Yet he recognises the narrative of Isaiah vi. as recording 
an actual experience of the prophet, which was decisive in forming his 
career. In Jer. i. he recognises a groundwork of fact freely embellished ; 
in Ezekiel’s vision, hardly even so much as this. (‘ Onderzoek,’ ii. 56, 
173 seq., 262 seq.) 
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man stands in the midst of a vast and ni tate scene, filled 
with groups of actors moving to and fro without unity of order 
and purpose. Of these actors he is himself one, but he under- 
stands his own destiny as little as that of others, hurried along 
as he is by momentary impulses and necessities. But the 
prophet has gained the key to this complex drama. He has 
seen the Invisible One who rules all by his irresistible will. He 
has submitted himself to that will, and now his own path opens 
up plainly before him. But he sees more than this. He sees 
one plan in all the movements of history. He does not, indeed, 
rceive in full detail how the drama must be carried on; but 
is hold of the plot is so firm, and his comprehension of the 
present situation so just, that scene after scene opens up before 
him in visionary outline leading on to the great final issue 
when the purpose of Jahveh shall be fully accomplished. Thus 
when Ewald speaks of prophecy as in the main intuition, 
rather than pure thought, he is not thinking of vision in the 
sense of ecstatic mental phenomena. The conscious thought of 
the prophet must take the form of a shifting series of pictures, all 
developed out of the divinely-illumined picture of the present 
which he is enabled to form by his sympathy with the mind of 
Jahveh. This seeing, in truth, is not peculiar to the prophet. 
No man can really understand past or present history unless he 
has it vividly before him. The real peculiarity lies in the wa 
in which the prophetic image is gained by ‘an effort of the 
‘ gazing spirit starting from a definite truth, to represent with 
‘ more distinctness the conformation of the future, and to break 
‘ through the veil of the unseen.’* The starting-point in this 
construction is always the relation of the present to the divinely- 
appointed end. And herein lies, according to Ewald, the 
superiority of prophecy over mere moral teaching ; 
or in pointing the way in which the difficulties of the present 
must, according to God’s purpose, be resolved, the prophet points 
out at the same time the principles of action which he and his 
hearers, in following God’s will, are not only bound, but 
encouraged to make their own. 

To Ewald, then, the reality of prophecy is an historical fact. 
The prophets really were what they claimed to be—privileged 
ambassadors of God. And the proof that they were so lies not 
in the supernatural process by which they received the Divine 
message, not in the fulfilment of individual predictions, but in 
their work as a whole. That work was true work. It proved 
itself by its operation in history to be what it professed to be, no 
mere natural efflux of the past history and past development of 
* Ewald ‘ Propheten,’ i. 29. 
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the people, but a new and living power, the utterance of a new 
life, which, because it is a new life, can spring only from the 
infinite source of all life. Just at this point of Kwald’s concep- 
tion there is indeed a certain indistinctness, which makes it difii- 
cult to put his position into words without saying either too much 
or too little. The new life of which Ewald speaks so decidedly 
has its origin above the sphere of history. But instead of acknow- 
ledging the limits of his sphere, and admitting that history itself 
has its beginning in the creative Spirit of God, the historian is 
often tempted to shade off the boundaries of history with a 
deepening haze, losing himself in vague generalities about the 
relation of the Divine and human spirit, couched in terms that 
might easily be taken to imply that the mere natural develop- 
ment of man’s faculties brings with it all that gift of fellowship 
with God which is the end of history. Thus Ewald himself has 
been claimed as a champion of the opinion that there was no 
specific difference between Hebrew and heathen prophecy. In 
spite of some expressions that might seem to support it, we do 
not hesitate to deny the justice of the allegation. Ewald holds, 
indeed, with all Protestants, that man, as created, has the capacity 
for fellowship with God. But this capacity is but a germ which 
lies dead till a Divine agency calls it into life. All through 
history this quickening agency works, calling men into a new 
life of fellowship with God. ‘Thus there lies in every man the 
possibility of becoming a prophet—as, indeed, the prophets them- 
seleves look forward to a time when all men shall see as fully 
into the mind of Jahveh as the greatest prophet of an imperfect 
dispensation. But the realization of this possibility is limited to 
afew. Ewald does not hesitate to speak of the spiritual religion 
of Israel as standing in direct antithesis to heathenism as the 
true religion. In the very striking declaration of his faith which 
stands at the head of the second edition of the ‘ Propheten,’ he 
speaks of the Bible, and the Bible alone, as the mirror in which 
we can read all the conditions and stages of the perfect, true 
religion which is necessary for all future generations of men.* 
He has the keenest perception of the historical significance of 
Judaism and of Christianity. But the one question which is not 
historical—wherein namely the specitic agency of God lies, which 
so singles out individual men and an individual nation to do so 
special a work in the world—he never seems to have set before 
him. The question, of course, is a theological one. On the 
answer to it depends the whole conception of Divine grace. The 
historian is not bound to give the answer, but he ought to see 
that such a question does exist. 


© Propheten,’ iii. 14. 
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There is, however, another class of critics, of which Kuenen is 
our chosen representative, who with no small gain in clearness 
do face this question. They say distinctly that no discriminating 
Divine grace exists. God works everywhere, and everywhere in 
the same sense. All religion is true, and no religion is perfect. 
All men are in true communion with God, but no man is in full 
communion with Him. Thus to Kuenen ‘the prophecy of Israel 
‘is a product of the religious disposition of the nation as it devel- 
‘oped itself under the guidance of its fortunes and the con- 
‘tinuous influence of God’s Spirit. The prophets are geniuses 
‘or heroes in the ethico-religious field, produced by Israel in the 
‘same sense as every nation produces its great men. They differ 
‘from other Semitic prophets in degree, not in kind. The differ- 
‘ ence corresponds to the high superiority of the Israelitish reli- 
‘gion, and like the latter must be explained by the providential 
‘ co-operation of national spirit and national history.’* The men- 
tion of Providence and of the Spirit of God must not mislead us, 
and has not misled Kuenen as to the true nature of the problem 
which Hebrew history on such a view presents. The influence 
of God’s Spirit is not on this theory something over and above 
national disposition and history. These alone must give the full 
explanation of the phenomena of prophecy, though we must at 
the same time believe that God’s hand was in all. Ewald could 
appeal to a new life which marked off the prophets, and enabled 
them to see truths which no heathen saw; but the elements of 
religious life which are postulated in Kuenen’s construction must 
be simply those which are common to all men. Everything over 
and above this is the product of natural development, and hence 
the question between the positive and negative criticism resolves 
itself into a plain question of historical fact: Is the prophetical 
consciousness the highest fruit of a development common to the 
whole people, and reacting on the nation only as the explicitly 
stated will always draw out what is only implicitly present ? 
Or is the work of the prophets of a higher kind—really as well 
as in expression in advance of their age, and leading it on to 
higher and new life ? 

The prophets themselves would have accepted this way of 
stating the question. All that distinguished Israel from other 
nations it has, according to their view, received at the hand of 
prophets. ‘ By a prophet,’ says Hosea, ‘ Jahveh brought Israel 
‘out of Egypt, and by a prophet he was watched over.+ From 
Kuenen’s stand-point wath a notion is inconceivable. Moses, he 


expressly says, was not a prophet. In truth, prophecy, as a phe- 
nomenon peculiar to the nation of Israel, must, on the negative 


* «Onderzoek,’ ii. 27. + Hosea xii. 14 (E. v. 13.) 
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. theory, only appear after the national character had reached a 
very considerable development. To carry out this view involves 
a double task. The earliest prophets whose writings we know, 
appear as we have seen, not only as men who did a remarkable 
work in their age, but as members of an order to which the 
people looked for remarkable work. It is necessary, then, for 
Kuenen not merely to explain the extraordinary career of indi- 
vidual prophets, but to explain the no less singular position of 
the prophetic order as a whole. These two tasks separate pretty 
widely, insomuch as he does not recognise that all prophets of 
the eighth century who really had a right to claim the name, 
were of the type of Hosea or Isaiah. In short, it was not by 
performances analogous to those of the great spiritual prophets 
that the prophetic order gained, according to Kuenen, its recog- 
nised position. To Ewald all prophecy is spiritual, but to Kuenen 
the spiritual prophecy of the eighth century is a new develop- 
ment of a religious phenomenon which originally rested on a 
purely physical basis. That basis he finds not unclearly indicated 
in the Hebrew word N°}, the most general designation of the 
prophets. In opposition to most scholars,* who regard this word 
as an active participle, denoting one who speaks forth, or inter- 
prets a word entrusted to him, Kuenen gives to 8°) the passive 
sense of a man inspired by the Divinity.+ 


‘What Divinity remains undetermined. We hear in the Old Testa- 
ment not only of prophets of Jahveh, but of prophets of Baal and 
Aschera. The person who is seized and breathed into by the God- 
head falls into ecstasy ; either into so strong a travsport that he wholly 
Joses his self-possession, utters sounds without clear consciousness, and 
even resembles a madman, or, it may be, simply into an excited con- 
dition, in which he expresses with emphasis and enthusiasm the 
testimony of the Godhead in his inner man.’ tf 


It is because history shows no trace that Moses ever was subject 
to this species of frenzy that Kuenen denies to him the name of 
prophet. 

The psychological phenomena which, according to this view, 
are the physical bases of prophecy, are unquestionably associated 
with a sickly state. The arguments which forbade us to find in 
a supernatural ecstasy the true essence of prophecy, apply to 


* Fwald, ‘Propheten’ i. 7. Baur, ‘Geschichte,’ 381. Fleischer in 
Delitzsch’s ‘ Genesis,’ p. 634 seq., may suffice as examples. 

+ ‘Onderzoek,’ ii.3. Compare the long note to ch. iii. of the ‘Gods- 
dienst.” 
*Godsdienst,’ 187, seq. 
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such a state with double force. It is hard to believe that the 
life of Isaiah, in whom Kuenen himself recognises a religious 
hero—a life everywhere inspired by the noblest and clearest 
spiritual impulses—can have anything in common with mental 
disease. It is, in fact, not quite plain how far Kuenen supposes 
the ecstatic state to have characterised the later prophets. In 
the very latest prophets—as, for example, in Ezekiel—he is dis- 
posed to ascribe almost everything to sober thought. But in 
general a greater or less measure of ecstasy appears to him the 
only assumption that accounts for the prophet’s firm conviction, 
that he speaks not his own words, but the words of Jahveh. 
It was the belief of the age that Jahveh did exercise an imme- 
diate influence in nature. Hence mental phenomena really 
natural could honestly be ascribed to Him by men unable to 
trace their origin. It naturally followed that visions and dreams 
were viewed as desirable, and this very desire operated to make 
them more common. Yet, on the other. hand, Kuenen seems to 
allow that with the greatest prophets visions were not very 
frequent. The operation of a single ecstasy occurring at a 
decisive moment of life, might produce upon the prophet the 
impression of a consecration to Jahveh which would give him 
confidence to speak as His messenger during all his future life. 
But how was it possible that a whole class of men could come to 
be characterised by ecstasy ? How could such a phenomenon 
attain such a measure of organization as to become identified 
with a peculiar function in society? The origin of prophecy, 
answers Kuenen, falls in the days of Samuel.* Before his time 
the ‘seers’ of Israel were little different from vulgar sooth- 
sayers. The prophetic ecstasy was associated, not with Jahvism, 
but with Canaanite nature-worship, to which indeed, in the 
period of the Judges, the Hebrews had no formed aversion ; 
but towards the end of that period a more hostile attitude sprung 
up between the Hebrew invaders and the old population. In 
the religious sphere this hostility appears in the rise of the 
Nazarites, of whom Samson is the type, and whose simple and 
austere life betokens a reaction against the sensual worship of 
the Canaanites. Such a reaction was not without its historical 
justification ; for though, according to Kuenen, Jahveh was to 
Moses still a nature-god, of whom fire and light were the essence, 
and not merely the symbol, it is yet plain that the relation of 


* The less negative criticism, on the other hand, makes Samuel the 
founder, not of prophecy, but of the prophetic order. ‘‘ Before Samuel,” 
says the latest writer on this point,” prophecy had no special determinate 
form, no enduring position among the powers of the state.” Schultz. 
Alttestamentliche Theologie i., 151. (Frankfurt. 1869). 
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Israel to this God was conceived by him in such a sense as to 
give a strong impulse to national Monotheism. 

Of the Monotheistic party Samuel became the leader. By his 
national and religious zeal the danger of an absorption of 
Jahvism in the Canaanite religions was for ever set aside; but 
this success was accomplished, not by following in the steps of 
the Nazarites, but by the assimilation of a Canaanite element. 
In the prophetic ecstasy Samuel saw an instrument worthy of 
adoption by his party. He enlisted this peculiar enthusiasm in 
the service of Jahveh, and he did so with enormous effect. A 
school of prophets was formed at Ramah, in which, by the use 
of music and by a sort of psychical infection, the ecstatic state 
was rendered chronic. But in this school Samuel ruled all. 


‘The enthusiasm which, left to itself, might easily have led to all 
manner of excesses, was confined within definite bounds, and made 
serviceable to the maintenance of Jahvism. The seer accustomed to 
practical efforts, the statesman whose eye was opened to the great 
necessities of his nation, laid his hand, as it were, on the awakened 
enthusiasm, and forced it to co-operate towards the mark at which 
he aimed.’ * 


From this time prophecy and the prophetic schools had an 
acknowledged place in Israel; but towards the age of Amos 
they had lost much of their vigour and influence. Their original 
cntiadlaii had worked itself out and gave place to artificial 
stimulation. Then it was that a new kind of prophecy arose, 
not formed in the prophetic schools, but drawing its inspiration 
‘ from the same source from which these societies had originally 
‘ sprung, from the enthusiasm that appeared among the people 
‘ without artificial stimulation, as the fruit of their religion.’ 
Prophets like Amos and his successors appeared as ambassadors 
of Jahveh, without special preparation, just because they heard 
within them His call to the prophetic life. 

We cannot here criticise in detail the historical assumptions 
of this ingenious theory ; but it is important to consider what 
species of religious feeling is consistent with such a kind of pro- 
phecy. If we seek a historical parallel for Kuenen’s Samuel, 
we can hardly fail to think of Loyola. The ‘ exercitia’ of the 
Jesuits are the modern counterpart of the disciplined enthusiasm 
of Kuenen’s scheme. Was it, in truth, a religious spirit of this 
kind that did such marvels in Israel? The theory, indeed, has 
not one particle of plausibility without the assumption that we 
have no records of the earlier prophecy which have not been 
strongly coloured by the more advanced religious views of a 


* ‘Godsdienst,’ 192. 
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later age. And even if we allow the theorist, on the strength 
of this assumption, to evacuate whole centuries of Old Testament 
history of almost all their moral earnestness, the exigencies of 
the negative school are not half met. Can we evolve the life- 
work of the newer prophets from the categories of natural 
religious feeling, physical enthusiasm, national temperament, 
historical circumstances? To gain even a show of plausibility 
for such an attempt, the critic is forced everywhere to look away 
from the noble spirituality, the lofty comprehensiveness of view, 
which he cannot deny to the prophets, and seek by a petty 
pragmatism to bring out into exaggerated prominence the limi- 
tations of their natural and religious convictions. Not even in 
so great a crisis as the fall of Sennacherib can he afford to look 
at the grand and instructive side of the history. Everywhere 
his eye is directed to discover some inexactness in the fulfilment 
of a prediction, some natural method by which the fulfilment 
might have been foreseen or brought about, forgetful how com- 
pletely the facts forbid us to identify the foresight of a prophet 
with the calculations of a man of the world, and how often we 
are able not only to say that certain predictions were made and 
fulfilled, but in some measure to lay bare the Divine process by 
which the prophet came to make them. 

But the justice of Kuenen’s views may be tested on other 
ground than these points of detail. The great question is, after 
all, to explain the origin in Israel of the spiritual conceptions 
of the prophets. Let us briefly sketch Kuenen’s theory on this 

int. 
rae, as we have already seen, is not conceived as the 
upholder of a spiritual Jahvism. The children of Israel, in the 
times of Egyptian servitude, were, according to Kuenen, poly- 
theists of no high type. Of their many gods one was an object 
of special veneration, a consuming fire-god, nearly allied to the 
Canaanitish Moloch, who bore the name of El Shaddai—the 
‘mighty’ or ‘ violent god.’ Moses, a man of strong religious 
and national spirit, shared the faith of his brethren in an 
intenser form. The contest between Israel and Egypt seemed 
to him a war between the native gods of the oppressors and the 
majestic Fire God of his own people. He felt himself entrusted 
by El Shaddai with a mission to deliver his people. Associated 
with this mission was the introduction of the name Jahveh, by 
which Moses sought to express a new and higher conception of 
the God, probably his life-giving power. The course of history 
could not fail to strengthen the religious convictions of the 
leader of Israel. The God who had delivered Israel was too 
great a God to suffer any rival. Let Israel worship Him, and 
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Him alone! Thus viewed, the monotheism of Moses is neither 
absolute nor spiritual. Yet one important step towards the 
separation between God and nature Moses must be conceived as 
having taken. He brought Jahvism into union with moral 
ideas. 


‘The enduring merit of Moses was, not that he introduced into 
Israel certain religious forms and services, but that he established 
among his people a moral worship of Jahveh. “I will be to youa 
God, and ye shall be to me a people:” so speaks Jahveh, by the mouth 
of Moses, to the tribes of Israel. The union between Jahveh and his 
folk sealed by the deliverance from bondage, is secured by this, that 
the ark, the dwelling of Jahveh,* accompanies the Israelites during 
the wandering, and afterwards is set up in their midst. . . . But, 
on the other hand, the people must remain true to the conditions of 
the covenant with Jahveh. The chief of these conditions are moral. 
Jahveh is distinguished from other gods by deserving to be served, 
not only by offerings and feasts, but, in the first place, by the follow- 
ing of the moral commands, which make up the main contents of 
“the ten words.” ’ 


But was this great step a fruit of natural development? Yes, 
according to our author. The Israelites indeed were, before 
Moses, in a very low stage of development. But Moses was 
educated as an Kgyptian, and in Egypt ethics were developed 
in connection with religion to no inconsiderable extent. The 
revulsion of feeling which Moses undoubtedly experienced 
against Egyptian religion might not extend to this sphere. On 
the religion of his own fathers he engrafted the moral ideas of 
the Egyptian priests. There is surely something violent in this 
hypothesis. If, as Kuenen is persuaded, Moses borrowed ab- 
solutely nothing from the religion of Egypt, could he have 
looked on Egyptian moral teaching in a more favourable light ? 
Or again, if he valued the ethics of the Egyptian priests so highly, 
could he ever have become such an enemy of their gods? 
And yet we are to believe that the monotheism of Moses was 
based on his persuasion that Jahveh had covered these gods 
with the shame of a crushing defeat! Once more, why did the 
Egyptian ethics remain without advance while the same teach- 
ing, brought over to a much less cultivated nation, bore fruits so 
remarkable ? 

So far is Kuenen from ascribing to Moses a truly creative 
influence, that he tells us that ‘what distinguished Moses from 
‘ his people remained the personal property of himself and a few 

* According to Kuenen, Jahyeh was thought by Moses really to dwell 


between the Cherubims. 
+ ‘Godsdienst,’ 289. 
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‘ kindred spirits; the popular way of thought assimilated only 
‘so much as was reconcilable with itself.’ Most Israelites 
probably remained blind to the real difference between the 
Jahveh of Moses and their old god. They still continued to 
worship other gods, though they never quite lost hold of the idea 
of a peculiar moral covenant between Israel and Jahveh. We 
have seen how Kuenen connects Samuel with a revival of 
Mosaic ideas. From the time of this revival, we are told, Jah- 
vism grew steadily but slowly. But Jahveh was not yet a 
spiritual God. The steer-worship of Jeroboam, though a retro- 
gresssion from Solomon’s temple-worship, was not inconsistent 
with the conceptions of Jahveh that prevailed even among the 
prophets. The continual struggle of the true prophets against 
the idolatrous Jahveh worship of Bethel and Dan, depicted in 
the Book of Kings, is rejected by our author as a fable. Jehu, 
he urges, could not have upheld the steer-worship against the 
wishes of the prophets who raised him to the throne. In one 
word, the prophets of the tenth century had not yet reached 
that spiritual view of God which Ewald, Hitzig, and the whole 
weight of German critics ascribe without hesitation to Moses 
himself. Towards the end of the tenth century Ahab ascended 
the northern throne, and influenced by his Tyrian queen, though 
he did not forswear Jahvism, favoured and endowed the worship 
of Baal. The prophets of Jahveh were jealous of the innovation, 
and did not hesitate to express their displeasure in a way that 
transformed the naturally liberal Ahab into a persecutor. The 
struggle lasted for many years, till Jehu, the champion of Jah- 
vism, overthrew the dynasty of Ahab and extinguished the 
worship of Baal. But the contest had left deep marks on the 
national faith. Jahvism had gained in the bloody struggle a 
deeper and more spiritual character. How great must that God 
be than to forsake whom it was better to die! Not by calm argu- 
ments, but by passionately earnest thought, the persecuted Jahvists 
learned to contrast their God with all other gods in a way they 
had never done before. And then, when at length Baal was 
overthrown, there was no return of national prosperity ; Jahveh 
had delivered his people into the hand of Hazael, not because 
He was weak, but because He was angry—angry that even for 
a time His people had thought of other gods. Now, the moral 
attributes of Jahveh already furnished a basis for a deep distinc- 
tion between Him and other gods. And so earnest worshippers 
began more and more to lay weight on this side of his character, 
and dropped the natural basis of the old religion, in order to 
realize more fully the deep separation between the God of Israel 
and all heathen gods. 
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It was not in the prophetic schools that these new ideas rose. 
The movement went on in the heart of the nation, especially 
among the simple nomadic families from whom, for example, 
Amos sprung. And thus it was that the great thoughts were 
ripened which burst forth in the new prophecy of the eighth 
century. 

For this theory Kuenen does not claim to have historical 
proof. He gives it as the only plausible method of explaining 
the advance in religious conceptions between the tenth and 
eighth centuries. We cannot regard it as a happy theory. 
Everywhere it reverses the order of cause and effect. It is true 
that only spiritual views of God could agree with a faith shaken 
neither by persecution nor by national misfortune. But surely, 
these views must have been already present to the men who 
suffered so much, not for leave to worship Jahveh, but to escape 
tolerating Baal beside Him. And when Baal fell, and mis- 
fortune, not prosperity, followed, could aught but spiritual faith 
have resisted the argument that the wrath of Baal was stronger 
than the favour of Jahveh ? 

We do not care to develop these objections. The whole 
theory, ingenious as it is, bears with it not only its own condem- 
nation, but the condemnation of the principle on which it rests. 
That is not a true historical criticism which does not acknow- 
ledge in history a higher element than the merely natural. 

It is from a criticism that has learned this lesson, that can 
approach the weighty problems of prophecy from the human 
side without ignoring the hand of God, that we look for real 
fruit. Already, indeed, the results of such a criticism extend 
through the whole field of prophecy, and are ignored by no 
school of theologians.* Readers of last year’s Bampton Lectures 
cannot have failed to observe how great an influence recent 
inquiry into the Old Testament from the human side has exerted 
on a theologian so little disposed as Dr. Payne Smith to do 
homage to the spirit of criticism, or to yield to the temptations 
by which even believing Continental thought is so readily beset. 


* Our limits forbid us to dwell on detailed results of critical investiga- 
tion. Many questions of Prophecy are so difficult, whether approached 
critically or theologically, that we must thankfully accept the smallest 
additional insight into them. But almost all these questions have gained 
something from critical treatment. We may refer in particular to the 
subject of prediction, which critics have sometimes treated rather lightly, 
but which has again begun to receive the attention it deserves. The 
Essays of Bertheau, in the Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie, 1859-60, in 
which a most interesting attempt is made to define the conditional element 
in prediction, while the results of this inquiry are applied to the long- 
vexed chiliastic problems, deserve special mention. 
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The way in which the fundamental ideas which are now the 
common property of the more positive criticism, are grasped and 
developed by believing inquiry, may be best illustrated by a few 
brief extracts from the third of our typical books—Gustav 
Baur’s careful and learned “ History of Old Testament Pro- 
phecy,” unhappily still unfinished :— 


‘The peculiar interest of the Old Testament prophecies is due, 
purely, to their connection with the greatest fact in the world-history, 
the appearance of Christianity, and to the question, Have they found 
their fulfilment in Christianity or not? . . . . The religion of 
Israel stands to Christianity in the relation of its nearest positive 
preparation, and as the true sense of a riddle cannot be understood 
till its answer is known, so the full understanding of Old Testament 
prophecy is only possible from the Christian standpoint. . .. . We 
are willing that our standpoint should be called theological, if it is 
only conceded that, without so much of the theological attitude, a 
thorough historical understanding of the Old Testament is impossible, 
while, on the other hand, we gladly admit that a theological con- 
ception is good for nothing which violates the fact and laws of history. 
From this side, too, the understanding of prophecy has suffered much, 
especially at the hands of the restored traditional exposition, which 
in the Protestant Church, at least, has no right to claim the name of 
Churchly. If Revelation is really Revelation, not unintelligible dead 
communication, if the faith that grasps it is to be a living faith, the 
human spirit must be prepared for its reception; and such a pre- 
paration must obey the law of continuity. . . . To seek the New 
Testament fulfilment in the Old Testament preparation, or to seek in 
the New Testament the fulfilment of every single hope that grew up 
on the always limited Old Testament ground, is to rob oneself of the 
possibility of gaining a true insight into the wondrous course of 
Revelation.’ 


From this point of view, prophecy appears to Baur as the ‘ hope 
‘ and ever more and more distinct conception of the most perfect 
‘ religious relation, which developed itself out of the consciousness 
‘ of the insufficiency of the Old Testament standpoint.’ But 
this development is no merely natural one, but due to a new 
principle of life implanted by revelation in the natural God- 
consciousness through the medium of a pre-eminent personality. 
Thus Abraham is to Baur the first recipient of the Divine 
revelation that is peculiar to Israel. But this one creative impulse 
was not enough. In Egypt, Israel must undergo a second birth, 
not by mere natural development, but again through the creative 
force of the personality of Moses. With Moses appeared the 
Covenant and the Law, and from the Law prophecy in the strict 
sense grew. Left to mere nature, the Divine principles laid 
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down in the Law must soon have died out. But the prophets, 
who themselves were penetrated with the truths of the Law, 
continually stirred up the religious life of their countrymen by 
re-assertion of the principle of the Old Testament religion. In 
the discharge of this task they learned to know the imperfection 
as well as the divineness of the Law, and so were led ever more 
and more clearly to look forward to a yet future salvation in 
which all these imperfections should be supplied. 

With this outline of Baur’s position we may appropriately 
close, for it shows more clearly than any comment of ours could 
do the attitude in which, on the whole, not one writer only, but 
the great mass of believing critics, stand toward the question of 
Old Testament prophecy. And may we not say that such an 
attitude, if still far from thoroughly consistent and complete, at 
least holds forth the hope of no mean advance in the study of 
a part of human history which, in deep and enduring interest, 
is second only to the history of the earthly life of Him to whom 
all prophecy points. 


Arr. IIL— Artizans’ Dwellings. 


(1.) The Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Society for Improving 
the Condition of the Labouring Classes. 


(2.) Twentyfifth Report of the Metropolitan Association for 
Improving the Dwellings of the Industrial Classes. 


(3.) Report of the Improved Industrial Dwellings Company 
(Limited). 
(4.) Mr. Peabody's Gifts to the Poor of London: Statement of the 


Trustees. 


Tue death of Mr. Peabody recalls public attention to the 
great social reform, in which his munificence has played so con- 
spicuous a part. Early in March, 1862, he vested in the hands 
of trustees, of whom the present Lord Derby and the late Sir 
Emerson Tennent were perhaps the most generally known, 
£150,000 for the purpose of replacing in salubrious sites dwellings 
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in London, with healthful, lightsome, and decent homes suitable 
for working men. In January, 1866, he devoted to the same 
uses a further sum of £100,000 ; at the close of the same year he 
added a third benefaction of the like amount; and finally, by his 
will executed last year, he made up the total of his splendid gifts 
to half a million sterling. Many benefactors have been in 
England, but to none has the spirit of such generosity as this 
been given. Great wealth came to him, indeed, rapidly and 
easily. A foreigner and a stranger in London five-and-twenty 
years ago, aspiring to no more than a third or fourth-rate place 
among merchants in the great cosmopolitan entrepdt, an accident 
led him to undertake the business of a banker. A well-known 
firm which had been accustomed to discount his bills fancied he 
was stretching his credit at a particular juncture somewhat too 
far, and hinted gently that they understood better than he, 
the limits it would be well for him to observe. The frugal and 
sagacious American made no reply, but he made up his mind 
to be henceforth the master of his own resources ; and, with the 
assistance of one or two opulent friends, who weighed the worth 
of the man, not the reckoning merely of his money, he opened 
the banking-house which has since borne his name. For a 
time he had to compete unequally with older and richer estab- 
lishments; but he had vowed to conquer fortune against all 
odds, and for some years his energies were daily and hourly bent 
to the attainment of his object. A bachelor, and a man of 
simple habits, he was able to add almost every shilling of profits 
to capital. His kindness and attention to his fellow-countrymen 
visiting London increased rapidly his circle of friends in the 
States ; and new friends brought new business, while the old 
ones never left him. Now and then he entertained a numerous 
party at Richmond or elsewhere, consisting, indifferently, of 
English and Americans; and yet, because he never kept a 
retinue of lacqueys or a house in May Fair, there were always 

ople ready to call him niggardly and near. He could not 
. tempted to play high at whist; and when he lost, as an old 
club associate used to say of him, ‘ he took it out in grumbling’ 
at the strange run of the cards. In the ordinary lists of 
fashionable charity his name but casually appeared, and never 
with ostentatious emphasis. But the heart of the man kept 
warm all the same. To his relatives in Maryland he never 
failed in liberality; and many unnoticed acts of beneficence 
are known to have been done by him to individuals in this 
country who had no personal claim on him. 

Mr. Peabody was deeply moved by the cloud of ruin and 
disaster that lowered upon his native land at the outbreak of the 
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war of secession. It was not merely that the stability of his 
mercantile connections in the Union was threatened. We 
happen to know how deeply he felt the humiliation which he 
believed the prolongation of the struggle and the break up of 
the great federation must entail. He saw that the one was 
certain ; and, like many able and astute men on both sides of 
the Atlantic, he believed, after the fall of Fort Sumter, that the 
other was inevitable. A third calamity, namely, war with 
England, appeared to him at one time to be but too probable. 
Of the mutual misfortunes this would entail, he was peculiarly 
well fitted to judge; and to avert what he regarded as a crowning 
folly and crime, he set about applying the resources of his intel- 
ligence and influence. Earnestly deploring the asperities recip- 
rocally engendered by the wantonness of national jealousy and 
pride, he diligently strove to quench, as far as in him lay, every 
tendency to mutual depreciation and distrust. Fine writers 
never, tire of spinning sentences about the grandeur of the 
destiny of the Anglo-Saxon race, and the ease with which old 
and young England combined could guide the future of a 
civilized world. But how many of these literary philanthropists 
would forego the indulgence of a sneer at Father John or Brother 
Jonathan, if sure to set the table in a roar? How fewer still 
would show the moral courage in a season of international 
misunderstanding to face a public meeting preoccupied with 
one-sided tales of wrong, and to wrestle manfully with the 
mischief-makers and disseminators of political scandal? Mr. 
Peabody had no gifts of speech or pen. Ile was essentially a 
man of deeds and works. Sophocles has said that ‘ works never 
fail to find themselves words.’ Looking about him for a weapon 
wherewith to smite the evil disposition to think ill of our 
neighbours, he could find none that seemed more likely to inflict 
a heavy blow than that which lay in his own strong-box. He 
put gold in his sling, and it stunned the false witness against 
the character of his country. Politically, the good done by his 
first splendid contribution, the rebuilding of our workmen’s 
quarters, can hardly be over-estimated. We do not forget, and 
if we can we shall not allow to be forgotten, the munificent gifts 
previously made for the same purpose by Mr. Gibbs in West- 
minster, and by Miss Burdett Coutts in Bethnal Green. We 
shall have a word to say about these, as well as about the 
promoters of several societies having the same a in view, 
by and by. But the primary worth and wisdom of Mr. Peabody’s 
donation in 1862 was on all hands felt to lie in the fact that it 
was given by a man in the prime of life out of his own hard 
earnings for the benefit of a community with whose members 
NO. CII, AA 
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he had no other association or tie than that of business; while 
his own fellow-citizens were bending beneath the burden of 
a fearful domestic conflict, and loudly complaining that its 
miseries and afflictions were needlessly aggravated by the 
Government of the people he thus nobly offered to serve. If 
ever coals of fire were Beape upon a nation’s head, they were 
thus piled. Even those who would not at the time, and who 
even now will not, admit that any /aches was committed by the 
British Government in letting the Alabama go forth on her 
devastating mission, may freely and honourably confess that the 
creation of the Building Trust of March, 1862, was calculated to 
assuage irritation and to allay animosity, the ill consequences of 
which no man could compute, by a sacrifice of private treasure 
hardly to be paralleled; and no one who has observed carefully 
and discerningly the effect produced will deny that the effect 
was great and lasting. 

The Society for Improving the Condition of the Labouring 
Classes, formed in 1844, under the presidency of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, had for one of its chief objects the renovation of workmen’s 
dwellings, so as to render them habitable and wholesome, where 
entire demolition and rebuilding was found to be impracticable. 
Its sphere of usefulness in the metropolis appears to have been 
chiefly confined to the densely-peopled districts near Holborn. 
One by one, several of the narrow courts in St. Andrews and St. 
Giles were purchased, purified, put to rights as far as water 
supply, simple ventilation, and other provisions necessary for 
health and cleanliness are concerned, and then relet in tenements 
at weekly rents from 15 to 25 per cent. less than might have 
been obtained for them. Wild-court, Drury-lane, and Tyndall’s- 
buildings, Gray’s Inn-road, are instances of what has been done 
in this way. Fastidious philanthropy, picking its steps on a 
wet day up these alleys, and holding its breath as it just looks in 
at two or three rooms on a first floor, when the children happen 
to be at home, and washing and mangling are going on, may 
shrug its shoulders and mutter some unthinking regret that the 
whole place had not been pulled down. But this is the mere foll 
and cruelty that come of ignorance and of the indolence that wi 
not investigate and understand. Of course, it would be better if 
whole quarters of the town could be rebuilt from the foundation ; 
but of course, too, it is simply impossible from want of funds. 
That shabby but all-important consideration, our dainty friend 
of humanity does not condescend to take into account. It 
would cost untold millions to reform the town after this fashion; 
and when, instead of the national exchequer or parochial rates, 
individuals who are anxious to see, in their day and generation, 
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some good done to the humblest and hardest driven of their 
fellow-men, have to draw upon the small resources of a voluntary 
subscription fund, they have no choice but to make those 
resources g° as far as they can. They only follow the clear path 
of duty when they seek to exorcise the devils of pestilence, filth, 
and indecency from the greatest number of human abodes. But 
then the question is not what can be made to look architecturally 
best to the inconsiderate eye of the passing stranger, or what 
will oftenest recall to complimenting lips the name of an asso- 
ciation or of its chief members. They seek to secure as best 
they may the greatest chance of health and happiness for the 
greatest number ; and this they feel that they can do in many 
instances by economical repair instead of total reconstruction. 
Frequently it happens, indeed, that the opposite course is found 
to be indispersable. The salvors have not reached the wreck in 
time, and there is nothing for it but to let it go to pieces and 
et the crew into other vessels until new ones shall be built. 
ere are too many specimens of tumble-down places, reeking 
with the accumulated pollution and decay of years, which are 
fit only for the pick and mallet of demolition. This is peculiarly 
the case where ranges of poor dwellings have been built back to 
back or front to front, with insufficient space between for the 
circulation of air. In such cases, it would be false humanity to 
whitewash, paper, and paint habitations that would still when 
full, or in sickly seasons, be uninhabitable with safety. The 
excellent society we have named has therefore applied a portion 
of its funds in rebuilding blocks of houses of a cheap but com- 
modious description, as in Streatham-street, Bloomsbury, and 
Portpool-lane, Hatton Garden. From its last report we learn 
that of its 934 tenants, about two-thirds are families, and the 
remainder single persons. The tenements occupied by the former, 
and which consist generally of two rooms, are let at from 4s. to 
5s. a-week, and apartments for single persons, at from 1s. 6d. to 
2s. The total aggregate of men, women, and children amounts on 
an average to 1,643, out of which the proportion of deaths, 
chiefly of children, is 22 per 1000, the average mortality 
throughout London being nearly 24. This proportion, it must 
be owned, is high, when compared with other dwellings of which 
we are about to speak. But the nature of the locality ought 
not to be forgotten. Insalubrity, like water, tends to a level; 
we cannot bale out a spot here and there in the midst of the 
stream; and no cost or care will enable us to build labourers’ 
dwellings within coffer-dams impenetrable by the all-surrounding 
flood. 
One thing is certain, that every additional court ot pre 
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which. ceases to be a contributive well-head of disease and 
demoralization, helps the retrieval of those in its neighbourhood 
from like suffering and shame. We may not be able distinctly 
to trace how the circle of material benefit or of moral blessing 
expands, but if we have faith, and work on, the mountain of 
misery will be brought low. 

It is just a quarter of a century ago since the Metropolitan 
Society was incorporated by charter to improve the dwellings of 
the industrious classes. The capital was fixed at £100,000, but 
no works were to be begun or contracts made till one-fourth had 
been paid up. A site was obtained on lcase from the Brewers’ 
pny on the south side of the St. Pancras-road, about half 
a mile from King’s-cross, the elevation of which, and its proxi- 
mity to a densely occupied neighbourhood, pointed it out as 
peculiarly eligible for a first experiment. Happily, the experi- 
ment in every way proved successful. A range of commodious 
and comfortable edifices, five stories high, and capable of sepa- 
rately lodging 110 families, was finished by the end of 1848; 
and the whole was at once occupied at rents varying from 
4s. 3d. to 5s. 9d. per week for each set of separate chambers. 
Not an apartment has since then been untenanted; and not 
£5 has been lost by the association through default in rent. 
A long list of applicants waiting for a vacancy has always 
been found in the secretary’s office. No crime has been 
brought home as a reproach to any of the inmates of the 
St. Pancras buildings, and upon an average of years no square 
at the west-end is found to be more favourably noted in the rate 
of mortality. To Sir Ralph Howard, chairman of the associa- 
tion, Lords Fortescue and Ebury, the late Dr. Southwood 
Smith, Mr. Toynbee, and other active members of the managing 
board, as well as to their secretary, Mr. Gatliff, the credit is due 
of having found their way to the faultless execution of this 
admirable work, than which it may be truly said, that having 
set a precedent, it has not been excelled by any copy or parallel. 
In 1849, the company erected the Metropolitan-buildings on a 
freehold site they had acquired in Albert-street, Spitalfields, at 
a gross cost, inclusive of land, of £11,365. These contain 
accommodation for sixty families, at rents of from 4s. to 6s. per 
week. In 1854, the company purchased the freehold of Albion- 
buildings, Bartholomew-close, which they renovated and im- 
proved. The accommodation here is for but twenty families, 
and the rents at 4s. to 5s. per week. During the same year, 
they also built on a leasehold site the Ingestre-buildings, New- 
Street, Golden-square, with tenements for sixty families, at rents 
from 6s. to 8s. 6d. per week. In 1855, they erected on free- 
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hold land the buildings known as Nelson-square, Bermondsey, 
at a gross total cost of £19,520. These accommodate 108 fami- 
lies, at weekly rents of from 5s. to 7s. Lastly, in 1866, on a 
leasehold site, they commenced building Gatliff-buildings, Com- 
mercial Road, Pimlico, to hold 149 families, costing £19,088 ; 
rents, 3s. to 5s. 6d. per week. The six edifices just enumerated 
contain a total of 1708 rooms, occupied by 507 families, 
averaging 2572 persons. Their gross total cost amounted to 
£84,044. The total of gross rents on an average of three years 
is £7,242, and the expenditure similarly estimated £2,964, the 
balance £4,278, being an average return of 5 per cent. on the 
invested capital. Besides these buildings, the company have 
erected or purchased at various times from 1854 to 1864, four 
blocks of cottage dwellings for families, situate at Spitalfields, 
Penge, and Dockhead. These contain 115 tenements, or 446 
rooms, occupied by 265 persons. The rents range from 4s. 6d. 
for three rooms in the Penge cottages, to 7s., and 7s. 6d. for the 
like accommodation in Spitalfields. The construction of these 
cottages cost the company £20,190, the rate of income, expen- 
diture, and percentage of profit being very nearly the same as 
on their other property. In addition to the above undertakings, 


the company also built in 1849 chambers for single men at 


Albert-street, Spitalfields; and in 1851, they purchased the 
leasehold tenure of a building for the same purpose in Compton- 
street, Soho. The total accommodation provided in the two 
edifices is for 362 persons, and the average population during 
the year has been 261. The average mortality in the entire 
community dwelling on the property of the association for the 
year 1869 was 18 per 1000, that of the metropolis generally 
being considerably more. Of these it should also be said that 
more than half were children under ten years of age. 

We record with feelings of equal satisfaction the successful 
condition and prospects of an enterprise of private philanthropy. 
The noble pile of humble dwellings built by Mr. Gibbs pos i 
at his own cost in Pye-street, Westminster, stands almost in the 
centre of the worst-conditioned streets and alleys of that portion 
of the town. Some of these have indeed been removed in the 
construction of the main thoroughfare of Victoria-street, but the 
ghastly remnants of their dissection which meet the eye are 
sufficient evidence of what the condition of the place was 
formerly, while a plunge into the by-lanes will speedily con- 
vince the explorer what the district is even now. Conspicuous 
among the surrounding gloom and squalor are the buildings we 
have alluded to, forming a quadrangle of four blocks, two of 
which were built in 1862, and two in the following year, at a 
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total cost of £32,000. The edifice is in the occupation of 167 
tenants, or 640 persons all told. Every room is let, and there 
are on the register no less than forty applicants for vacancies. 
The rents range from 2s. 3d. to ds. per week, for one, two, or 
three rooms, and a discretionary power is vested in the resident 
superintendent as to accepting tenants and allotting apartments. 
The order and cleanliness which reign within the buildings are 
in marked contrast with the dirt and wretchedness but a 
few yards from its outer walls. The tenants consist, with but 
few exceptions, of the humblest of the labouring class. Defaulters 
in payment of rent are very few, and the resident manager 
bears warm testimony to the uniform steady behaviour and 
sobriety of the inmates. The rate of mortality in this little 
colony is a proof of the beneficial effect of clean and comfortable 
lodging upon bodily health. In eleven months thirteen deaths 
only were registered last year, and more than half of these were 
newly-born infants or adults in an advanced stage of organic 
disease; while the sufferers from casual sickness are neither many 
or frequent. During the periods of cholera visitation, the 
difference between these tenements and the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood was exhibited in a marked degree. The annual charge 
for maintenance and repair of these buildings is about £600 per 
annum, the residents, according to their trade or aptitude, being 


employed by Mr. Gibb for the work. As the receipts are gathered 


weekly from persons in the humblest ranks of waged labour, it 
is not perhaps surprising that barely 3 per cent. is returned upon 
the capital sunk; but considering the high dividends offered, if 
not always returned to speculative capitalists of late by other 
investments, the fact is an additional credit to the genuine 
spirit of philanthropy which prompted the creation of this oasis 
of cleanliness and comfort in a neighbourhood of dirt, disorder, 
and disease. 

The opportunity for doing good among those straitened in 
circumstances and with narrow means by providing cheerful 
and healthful edifices for their residence, has not escaped the 
attention of that careful observer of struggling and suffering 
humanity, Miss Burdett Coutts. In the densely. populated dis- 


‘trict of Bethnal-green she found a field for the exercise of 


Christian feeling and beneficence similar to that of Mr. Gibb in 


“Westminster ; and Columbia-square is not the least noble and 


enduring monument of her charitable and useful labours in aid 
of the poorer portion of the community. The like details of 
improvements in construction and administration, which we have 
noted in other undertakings having the same object, are observ- 


‘able here. Erected with almost lavish expenditure on every- 
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thing that could promote the comfort and physical welfare of 
the tenants, the buildings in Columbia-square are maintained 
with corresponding liberality of outlay, so that we learn the 
income does not amount to more on an average than 24 per 
cent. on the total cost. The number of tenements in these 
buildings is 189, in the occupation of between 700 and 800 
ore These are let at rents varying from 2s. per week, the 
owest for one room, to 6s., the highest for three rooms. We 
should mention that but one occupant appears in the list at this 
figure, the majority of the tenants renting at the medium sum 
of 3s. 6d. per week. There are also a score of families, each 
paying 4s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. weekly rental. Every room is occu- 
pied ; and here, as elsewhere, is a long list of applicants for the 
reversion of apartments, affording the strongest testimony of the 
appreciation of working people for these efforts to improve their 
health and comfort. Again, also, we have to repeat the same 
results in the improved social and moral tone of the inhabitants, 
as well as in a low rate of disease and death. The Columbia 
Fish Market, also erected by the munificence of Miss Burdett 
Coutts, and but lately opened, promises not only to develop an 
extensive and lucrative trade in a district particularly requiring 
it, but to bring to a working population greatly needing it an 
abundant supply of a cheap and wholesome article of food. 
If the good already effected were to be found only in this one 
spot in the busy hive of our great metropolis, instead of in so 
many different quarters, looking at the enormous area now 
existing of dark and noisome streets, courts, and alleys, filled 
with dismal and dilapidated dwellings, it would afford encourage- 
ment for anything and everything that public legislation, local 
administration, private philanthropy, or corporate enterprise 
could do to improve the homes of the honest and industrious 
oor. 

Of the stability, in a commercial point of view, of an enter- 
prise whose object is not the accumulation of capital, but the 
social amelioration of a large class of the community, when 
organized and conducted on sound and vigorous principles, 
abundant proof is given in the success which has attended the 
operations of the Improved Industrial Dwellings’ Company. 
This society, of which Sir Sydney Waterlow is chairman, and 
Mr. George Moore, Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., and Mr. Walter 
Morrison, M.P., are directors, was launched in 1863. At the 
present time the company are the proprietors of buildings, com- 
plete and in full occupation, in nine situations, north, south, 
east, and west, of the metropolis and suburbs, comprising in all 
674 tenements. Of these nine properties the smallest is Cobden- 
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Buildings, King’s-cross-road, consisting of 18 tenements; the 
largest being Derby-buildings, King’s-cross, and Gladstone- 
buildings, Finsbury, each of which includes 168 tenements. 
A further addition of house accommodation is in progress at 
Bethnal-green, where the company possess ample space for 
extension; and dwellings are in course of erection at Ebury- 
street and Flask-lane, Pimlico, for the accommodation of 189 
tenants. The total amount of house room completed, or com- 
pleting, is 917 tenements, in and for the occupation of as many 
families, which, reckoning five persons to a family, will amount 
to 4,515 persons. It would be too much to expect that the 
depression of trade and the consequent distress which has weighed 
so heavily on the east end of London, should not have affected 
the company’s income from their property in that district. 
Nelson-buildings, Greenwich, and Tower-buildings, Wapping, 
their report says, are partially unoccupied; but this does not 
affect the general return, the revenue account showing a balance 
of £2,588, available for a dividend of 5 per cent. to the share- 
holders, with £1,623 to be carried forward to the next account. 
The trustees of the Peabody Fund, with a view to the general 
diffusion of the benefits thereof among the poor of London, 
determined on erecting buildings in different quarters of the 
overcrowded city. The site first selected and acquired was in 
Commercial-street, Spitalfields, a densely and poorly populated 
neighbourhood. The ground was purchased from the Com- 
missioners of Public Works for £3,300, and substantial buildings 
were erected for the accommodation of over 200 persons, in one, 
two, or three rooms for each person or family, at a cost of 
£24,000; this amount also included the construction of a 
number cf shops on the ground-floor, producing a return in 
rents of nearly £500 per annum to the general fund. The 
trustees almost simultaneously procured sites at Chelsea, Ber- 
mondsey, Islington, and Shadwell, and pending the completion 
of the Spitalfields buildings, they commenced the erection of 
four blocks, now known as Peabody-square, on their ground at 
Islington, at a cost of £31,690, the site costing £8,646. Pea- 
body-square comprises in the four sections 155 tenements, with 
dwelling-room for at least 650 persons. The Shadwell property 
was next built upon, the site costing £4,300, and the contract 
for the building amounting to £37,953. All the edifices are 
designed and constructed upon the most approved principles and 
plans for ensuring cleanliness, comfort, and health. Good 
drainage and ventilation, together with abundant water suppl 
facilities for quickly removing dust and refuse, clean, vil 
lighted passages, baths, laundries, with wringing machines, and 
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drying lofts, to relieve the tenants from the inconveniences of 
soap-suds and vapour in their apartments, are among the most 
prominent advantages offered to the working people; and 
the extent to which these advantages are appreciated is shown 
by the fact that the number of applications for apartments 
continues to be considerably in excess of the number at disposal. 
The rents charged are 2s. 6d. a week for one room, 4s. for two 
rooms, and 5s. for three rooms. It would, of course, have been 
competent for the trustees to have fixed a much lower scale of 
rent; but while offering to industrious artizans superior tene- 
ments at a rent within their means, they desired to avoid undue 
competition with the owners of decent house property, and by 
making some small annual addition to the general fund, they 
hoped to demonstrate the practicability of establishing healthy 
and comfortable houses for the labouring poor at a fair return 
to the landlords for the capital invested. ‘The fourth undertakin 

of the trustees was the erection of what is known as Peabody- 
square, Victoria-street, Westminster. This block was com- 
pleted in December, 1868, and contains 235 rooms, fully tenanted 
by 389 persons. Here also, as at the other domiciles, there is 
a full list of applicants for future vacancies. The total number 
of families in the several buildings erected under this trust, 
according to the latest returns, was 498, equal to about 2,500 
persons. In the individuals comprising this total are included 
representatives of nearly every species of employment followed 
in this metropolis. Day labourers head the list to the number 
of 132, porters are returned as 62, blacksmiths 22, shoemakers 
21, charwomen 22, dressmakers 18, mariners 19, policemen 17, 
the numbers decreasing in the higher branches of skilled labour 
till, in the case of plumbers, millwrights, gas-meter makers, 
&c., they are represented by solitary units. A fifth under- 
taking is in course of progress on a site of about one acre in 
extent at Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, procured at a cost of £4,200, 
for the reception of 68 families. The trustees have also pur- 
chased the Magdalen Hospital Estate in the Blackfriars-road, 
comprising about three acres of land, for the sum of £13,200, 
on which a substantial pile will eventually be raised. At 
Brixton, also, fifteen acres of land have been obtained, at a cost 
of £16,311, for the purposes of the trust. In all respects, 
socially and financially, the operations of the Peabody trustees 
have been successful. Socially, in the healthy comfort and 
contentment of a number of the hard-working, industrious 
community ; financially, in an addition to the Trust Fund of 
5 per cent. per annum from rents alone on the invested capital. 
A wide field is still open for the Peabody trust to work in, 
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_ and the more its operations are systematically and judiciously 
extended, the more will it fulfil the wise and beneficent inten- 
tions of its founder. 

It has been frequently said by thoughtless or captious critics 
that this vast expenditure has, after all, missed its mark, because 
it is not the very poorest who have thus been provided with 
comfortable homes at less than they could afford to pay for 
them ; but a better grade of persons, as is proved by the fair 
rents they pay for the accommodation, who might have managed 
to find decent dwellings elsewhere. Nothing can be more short- 
sighted or senseless than such cavils. The direct and immediate 
effect of nearly all that has been done within the last five and 
twenty years in London in the manner we have been describing 
is to substitute for some of the worst habitations some of the best. 
It has been a process, indeed, piecemeal and patchlike, having 
in it no character of a general or comprehensive kind, and 
pretending to have none. But we can regard no benevolence 
as more genuine than that which drains, even here and there, 
the quagmires of misery, disease, and abomination, and turns 
them into healthful, active, and reproductive home colonies, 
where a fair rent is paid, and no more than a fair rent, for 
unexceptionable value in house room. The persons who are 
fortunate enough to obtain preference in the disposal of such 
accommodation leave room elsewhere for the somewhat less 
active or thrifty or well to do; and thus they make room for a 
section just distinguishable from them, and no more; and so on 
through the various grades as we go downwards. But the truest 
benevolence does not consist in suddenly uplifting beggary from 
its bondage of woe and perching it, with face and hands washed, 
above those who have fought a better and oftener harder fight 
for life, and whom it is of the last importance, in a social and 
economic point of view, not to baffle or to balk in their moderate 
aspirations. To keep alive throughout the whole community, as 
far as possible, the sense of self-dependence and the impetus of 
self-help, is as great a duty, because it is as great a benefit to 
mankind, as the giving of food and clothing in free doles. 
Far be it from us to question the duty of the latter when the 
exigency is clear; but this ought to be done without leaving 
the other undone. The use and benefit of improvements that 
do not wear the name of charity, are not the same as those that 
are ordinarily classed under that denomination; but they are 
not less really and truly works of beneficence ; and they have 
in them this great quality—that if well designed and executed, 

‘they are calculated to reproduce themselves. 

Mr. Peabody, as is generally known, was by nature and habit 
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a practical man. He was essentially and emphatically what 
may be called an unsentimentalist. No end of anecdotes might 
be recounted of his refusal to listen to piteous tales of distress, 
or even to read memorials asking for assistance, to which he was 
requested to append his name. He had an infinite faith in 
setting people on their legs and setting them to work: not much 
in the good of trying to carry them on your back. Those who 
could get nothing out of him by way of importunity, called him 
hard and selfish ; and those who failed to enlist his sympathy 
in some darling project of relief or reformation, did not mince 
their words of reproach. But to him it mattered not. He 
knew his own mind, and went his own way,—a way of genuine 
and lasting good to his fellow-creatures, though not to be 
confounded with what is ordinarily termed charity. It is even 
so with the eminent surgeon or physician who, after his fortune 
and fame are made, continues to give without fee or reward, 
the fruit of his life of labour to those who cannot adequately 
requite him, and many of whom neither know his face nor his 
name. It is not gold he gives, but skill; not momentary solace 
from pain, but the means of reassured and permanent health. 
Ts not such a man a benefactor? Is not his benefaction one of 
ineffable goodness and of inestimable worth? And yet, like 
George Peaboty’s, his name may figure in few subscription lists, 
and he may have « cold, short way with petitioners who beset 
him in the gate. 

It may be said—unfortunately, we know too well it will be 
said by certain idolaters of political economy—that as all this is 
being done towards rebuilding and repairing the houses of the 
poor, interference by law is unnecessary, and that it ought to be 
discouraged. Of the truths of political economy we have as little 
doubt as those who thus bring their authority into question, and 
expose their application to unmerited misgiving and reproach. 
If the power of good and evil, of extortion and evasion, of fresh 
air and miasma, of monopolized opportunity on the part of 
wealth and the means of resistance on the part of poverty, were 
everywhere equal forces, we might leave them, like scales, to 
swing themselves even. The theory of supply and demand is 
incontrovertibly sound and wise, where people have the choice of 
buying or not buying what they want, and of selling or not 
selling what they have to spare. But the theory of supply and 
demand, as a self-adjusting rule which may be safely and 
righteously depended on for ensuring to the wage-earning 
multitudes of a crowded city sufficient air, light, water, and 
sewerage to give them the same chance of life as wealthier folk, 
is but an empty imposture. Laisses-faire in the supply of 
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habitable dwellings was urged in Parliament, we regret to say, 
by some rich and educated men, in 1866, 1867, and 1868, 
against the passing of Mr. Torrens’s ‘ Artizans’ Dwellings Bill.’ 
Interference with the house market was branded as communism, 
and the supporters of the Bill were said to have ‘torn a leaf out 
‘of the writings of Louis Blanc.’ The clearing away of decayed 
quarters of the town, to make room for new thoroughfares, 
public edifices, or extended railways was said to be unobjection- 
able, as it led to the quickening of enterprise, the saving of time, 
and the adornment of the capital. But any proposal for securing 
the reconstruction, either in whole or in part, of existing habita- 
tions, in order to promote the health, comfort, and moral well- 
being of the mass of the community, was inveighed against as a 
departure from the good old way of letting the many take care 
of themselves: as if, on the same principle, Parliament ought not 
to abstain from interfering by statute with inadequate supplies 
of water, drainage, police, and primary instruction. The objectors 
proved, however, to be, after all, comparatively few; so few, 
that they did not venture to risk a division on any important 
clause of the Bill, either in the Commons or in the Lords. In 
the latter assembly the measure was, indeed, shorn of some of 
its wisest provisions, in deprecation of the hostility shown by 
some influential proprietors of house property in large towns. 
But we know by experience in other matters that English legis- 
lation on important subjects is always tentative and progressive. 
It took fifty years, and we know not how many successive 
statutes, to work out in form of law the great principle of 
religious liberty. It took forty years to bring about the abolition 
of negro slavery ; and fully thirty years, with no end of partial 
and remedial Acts, to bring about free trade. Let us hope that 
the progress 7 be more rapid in the matter now before us. 
The case for legislative interposition rests mainly upon this, 
that, in London and other great cities, vast numbers of the wage 
population must always live near their work; and that the owners 
of ill-constructed, ill-kept, ill-drained, and ill-ventilated dwel- 
lings, who happen to have a practical monopoly of the supply, are 
continually tempted, by the existence of competition, to trifle 
with the health of the neighbourhood, and with the risks to 
individual life, in dealing with their miserable but lucrative 
property. A young, active, well-to-do artizan, if his workshop 
be within easy reach of a railway-station, may prefer living 
three miles out of town, and, for the sake of health, clipping 
from his earnings so much a week and so many opportunities of 
instruction and amusement. Cheap trains are on the increase ; 


and they are likely, we believe, to be still further multiplied. 
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They afford a great and beneficial alternative to persons whose 
avocations oblige them to be in town only within certain hours ; 
and whose sex, time of life, and amount of earnings, enable 
them to adopt it. But those who are best acquainted with the 
actual necessities of the mass of our town communities, concur 
in repudiating as fantastical and delusive the notion that the 
density of the population in the working quarters will ever be 
materially lessened thereby. To tell the baker or the butcher, 
the shoemaker or the tailor, the porter or the costermonger, that 
better lodgings may be had at Isleworth, Sunning Hill, or 
Harrow, for the same money he now pays in Strutton-ground, 
Saffron-hill, Baldwin’s-gardens, or Golden-lane, is something 
like telling him that house-lamb is better feeding than salt fish, 
or that when he is faint a glass of port wine would do him more 
good than a pint of hard ale. It is sad, indeed, to hear philan- 
thropic nonsense talked about these things, and to think that 
the impression is thus intensified in the popular mind that 
between classes there is a great gulf fixed of mutual inappre- 
ciation and mutual ignorance. Still more mischievous, because 
savouring more of unreasoning mockery, it is to hear unthinking 
and unreasoning pity for the squalor, filth, and murk wherein 
all woman’s comeliness and childhood’s look of healthfulness are 
lost, exclaim, pathetically, ‘ Why cannot women and children, at 
‘least, be removed from stifling dens to pleasant cottages five 
‘ miles from town?’ What to do there? To live on the breath 
of the fresh west wind, or to gather content from the sight of 
the clear blue sky, when the only occupations of the industrious 
widow or the wife of the sick labourer have been left far behind ? 
It is the conviction of the imperative necessity of rebuilding 
healthful homes where unwholesome dwellings are pulled down, 
that has stimulated into activity each of the humane societies 
whose efforts we have noticed, and that has dictated the muni- 
ficent gifts of which we have spoken. But the increase of 
population has far outstripped all that they have done ; and the 
spread of mere demolition for the purposes of public improve- 
ment has greatly intensified the evil in many localities. There 
is no quarter of the town in which, as we have seen, more praise- 
worthy efforts have been made than in Bloomsbury; yet what is 
the spectacle presented to us in the very heart of the parish of 
St.George? In his last annual address to his parishioners, the 
incumbent, the Rev. Capel Cure, thus speaks of that over-crowded 
district, the centre of which is Little Coram-street :— 


‘Before I bring forward the annual report of our various charities, 
I must call the attentive consideration of the parishioners to a subject 
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of the deepest importance to their welfare. You will observe that by 
far the larger part of our efforts are directed to stem the evil existing 
in one ‘small corner of the parish. The amount of physical and 
mental labour, the expenditure of time and of money that is re- 
quired to mitigate the misery and vice that meet us in the Little 
Coram-street district, is simply incredible to all who are not actually 
engaged in the work. And what is most disheartening is, that in 
spite of all the sacrifices which I know are made by those who for 
Christ’s sake labour there night-and day—sacrifices, the extent of 
which can be known by none but God—the district is not changed in 
character for the better. How should it be, while a permanent 
principle of evil is so steadily in operation? We may, under God’s 
blessing, reclaim a drunkard, or convert a dissolute profligate ; here 
and there we may rejoice that a brand has been saved from the burn- 
ing; but we fight an unequal and hopeless battle. We might as well 
hope to empty the ocean with a sieve, as to exhaust the supply of evil 
in that district. And why? The reason is not far to seek. The 
class of houses there is such as to propagate the evil. I am not 
speaking of every house, any more than I would embrace under one 
sweeping condemnation all the inmates. I speak of the general 
character. 

‘Several of the houses have been from time to time condemned by 
the inspector as unfit for human habitation, and closed. The family 
has been turned out; but again and again the houses have been 
inhabited when the inspector was gone. Lately the Medical Officer 
of Health has himself examined the district, and has reported that 
several of the houses are “ unfit for human habitation ;” with a view 
to their demolition in accordance with the stringent powers given 
under Mr. Torrens’s Act. He has also pronounced his opinion that 
two of the courts, which are built in an old gravel pit, are decidedly 
injurious to the health of the inhabitants. 

‘If any person should doubt the justice of the medical officer’s 
verdict, let him consider this simple fact. The death-vate of St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, exclusive of Little Coram-street district, is as 
low as that of the most healthy of the surrounding parishes. We 
are notoriously well situated, and under most favourable conditions ; 
yet the ratio of deaths contributed by that small spot occupied by 
Little Coram-street and its courts is as great as that in the least 
healthy districts. 

‘Or let him take another test, and compare the loss of infant life 
there with that in the parts immediately adjacent. If he is startled 
at the awful waste of human life that is thus revealed, and is inclined 
to attribute it more to the depravity of the parents than to the un- 
healthiness of the cottages where they live, let him bear in mind that 
this depravity itself is in a great measure owing to the bad lodgings 
where they live. The tenements demoralize the tenants; they 
destroy in them the sense of decency and self-respect ; for the hope 
of rising in the world, and the secondary motives to sobriety and 
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good conduct which are of such value to all, they substitute a blank 
despair of any improvement. A person who is cleanly and respect- 
able there must possess a force of character almost unique. 

‘ Besides, we must remember that such wretched tenements attract 
none but the worst characters. These flock into them; and their 
wickedness, like the virus of a fever, is intensified by crowding. 
Those dark cellars and miserable garrets become the hot-beds and 
nurseries of crime ! 

‘On what possible grounds can the existence of such places be 
justified? Is it capable of being even so much as argued upon 
Christian grounds? Can it be supported upon commercial considera- 
tions 

‘«The rents are high, and the property is too valuable to touch!” 
Estimate as a matter of business the cost of maintaining the property 
in its present efficiency? What does that one district cost the parish, 
independently of all the expense of the charities that are thrown into 
the gulf? Calculate the expense of the workhouse, the police, the 
prison, the hospital, and all the apparatus which is required for re- 
pressing the poverty, disease, and crime which are here engendered 
according to undeviating laws. 

‘The present seems to be the time when a great good can be 
effected, if public opinion is sufficiently aroused to require it. This 
visitation of the scarlet, the relapsing, and typhus fevers, the divinely- 
appointed consequences of ignoring the laws of health, have awakened 
persons to the danger of suffering these unhealthy fever-nests to exist 
among them. The burden of the rates is overwhelming us. We are 
beginning also to doubt the fairness of punishing the criminal whom 
we ourselves produce, and the wisdom of directing a crusade against 
the pauperism which we ourselves call into existence. 

‘ And finally, wise legislation has given us the means of preventing 
the evil of crowding the poor into close habitations, without sufficient 
light or air, without the means of cleanliness, or the opportunity of 
decency. 

‘I cannot doubt that the owners of this property are sincerely 
desirous of the general good, and I know the complicated difficulties 
with which any action in the matter is beset. But here is a question 
of life and death to the whole community ; and I am bound, as the 
clergyman of the parish, to bring it before your notice for solution, 
while I acknowledge gratefully that this subject has long exercised 
the thoughts of those who so ably and successfully manage our parish 
affairs. It is a very difficult question, it must be confessed, how we 

are to supply that great want (which has been scarcely touched as yet 
by any of the model lodging houses) of supplying decent lodgings for 
the poor in London at a fair and remunerative rate. But at least we 
can solve it negatively—and the present time offers peculiar facilities 
for doing so—we can say what lodgings must not be supplied,’ 


The vestry with whom, under the provisions of Mr. Torrens’s 
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Act, it lies to deal with this mass of disease and crime, are 
not unwilling, it is said, to interfere. But they hesitate to 
exercise the powers with which they are invested for demolition, 
because they fear that new buildings would not occupy the space 
that might be cleared. It is easy to stigmatise the fear as idle, 
and to talk or write platitudes about all people doing their duty, 
and not minding what may follow; but it has never been by 
the smart or summary words of flippant pharisaism that the 
lot of suffering mankind has been mended. For ourselves, we 
have rather a low opinion of the wit or the worth of reckless and 
ruthless reformation; and though we should not approve of 
Little Coram-street eventually being allowed to stand as it is, 
we think it not unreasonable that the lotal authorities should 
consider carefully what they are about, and ponder humanely 
what the consequences of precipitate or improvident action 
might be. The remedial measure they are called on to enforce, 
as it was originally framed, provided that if not upon the site 
actually cleared, then upon one at a reasonable distance there- 
from, better dwellings should be reared for working men, capable 
of containing as many families as those which were to be 
pulled down. The necessity of replacement, though repeatedly 
challenged in the Commons, was successfully defended by the 
promoters of the Bill in that assembly ; and it was sent to the 
other House, with clauses enabling and requiring the vestry or 
corporation to borrow money at 34 per cent. from the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners, for the purpose of rebuilding, 
wherever the owners of property declined to do so. But these 
provisions were struck out by the Lords, to propitiate the great 
proprietors of house property in London, too many of whom 
eagerly caballed for the defeat of the measure; and, on the 
suggestion of Lord Westbury, another set of clauses were intro- 
duced, whereby it was hoped that owners of the dilapidated 
property would be afforded such inducements to undertake the 
rebuilding, and would be urged by such a fear of loss if they 
failed in doing so, as would render the direct action of the local 
authorities unnecessary. Rather than provoke an entire rejec- 
tion of the Bill, those who had the charge of it in the Upper 
House agreed to these modifications; and, even with these, 
we rejoice to know that it has been found in many instances 
effectual for the attainment of great practical good. Cases, 
however, will arise where the want of the powers it pri- 
marily contained cannot be denied; and the slum of Little 
Coram-street is one of them. The land belongs not to 
a shrewd house-jobber, or an enterprising builder, but to 
one of those bodies which our old lawyers quaintly used to say 
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have no conscience, for they have no soul. It belongs to the 
trustees of the Foundling Hospital, none of whom individually 
feel themselves responsible for the miserable condition into which 
this particular part of the charity estate has fallen; and the 
whole of whom collectively cannot be readily warmed up to the 
proper point of humane heat, which would liquefy the difficulty and 
work a truer miracle than gaping crowds have ever paid to see 
wrought in the phial of St. Januarius. For the melting mood 
of the trustees, Bloomsbury ought, indeed, to pray. Meanwhile, 
the vestry have to consider what will happen, if they proceed 
incontinently to pull down. What is to become of the dispersed 
hive who would thus be left without shelter? It does not mend 
the matter to say they are not bees, but drones. So much the 
worse. The bees would fly off and settle in pleasanter places, and 
do well; but the drones would only buzz over into the next 
street, or the next court but one, filling it fuller than ever, and 
spreading the contagion of their good-for-nothingness. It is 
very silly and very sickening to hear clean-shirted selfishness 
say, Never mind, we can’t help that. This is just the thing that 
we must help; and that if we had only the pluck and perse- 
verance we should help, at least in a great degree. No system 
of remedial legislation has in this country ever been carried to 
completion at one stroke, however well aimed. We go tenta- 
tively to work, in all our more important kinds of business ; and 
if not this session, possibly in the next, we shall hear of a Bill to 
extend and amend the provisions of the Artizans’ Dwellings Act 
being brought in by the member for Finsbury, with the view to 
meet such exceptional instances as that of the Foundling trustees. 
Ere that is done, we shall rejoice to learn that the Bloomsbury 
Vestry have found a way to persuade these corporate property 
owners not only to consent to clear away the styes and stews of 
which they are ashamed, but to borrow money from Government, 
as they are enabled to do by the law as it stands, for the purpose 
of rebuilding Little Coram-street, and making it a place fit for 
honest and busy folk to dwell in. 
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Art. IV.—Lvangelical Nonconformity under the first of the 
Plantagenets, 

Conradi Fueslini, Helveto-Tigurini ; Dissertatio de Fanaticis Sec. 
AII., in Anglia Repertis, ad Reverendissimum in Christo 
Thomam Archiepiscopum Cantuariensem et Totius <Anglie 
Primatum. Berne. 1761. (Pp. 125.) 


Amone the letters of Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of London in the 
reign of Henry II.,* published by Dr. Giles, in his ‘ Patres 
Ecclesiee Anglicane,’ are two undated ones, relating to certain 
‘weavers,’ who had been recently discovered in this country, 
actively engaged in disseminating opinions which, in his judg- 
ment and that of his correspondent, were seriously heretical. 
Both these letters are addressed to Roger, then Bishop of 
Worcester, in whose diocese these people had been found, and 
who had written to Gilbert for ok as to how he ought to 
deal with them. Gilbert was translated from the see of Here- 
ford to that of London in March, 1163-4, but Roger was not 
enthroned at Worcester until February, 1164-5. The date of 
their correspondence, therefore, on the subject of these ‘weavers,’ 
cannot be earlier than some time during the year 1165. 

In the first of these letters, Gilbert advises his friend to hold 
the heretics in safe custody, until either the necessities of the 
Church or the business of the kingdom should require the 
assembling of a council of priests and others, when the question 
as to how they should be finally disposed of could be determined 
by authority. In the meanwhile, however, he advises that they 
should be kept separate, lest they should ‘confirm each other in 
‘ their wickedness,’ and also that they should be visited in their 
confinement by ‘wise and good men, who were skilled in 
‘the received faith and sacred law and letters, who should 
‘frequently preach to them, persuade them by their advice, 
‘ terrify them with threatenings and the fear of punishment, and 
‘ occasionally discipline them with moderately severe whippings 
‘ and scourgings, and by all means that charity might suggest, 
‘ endeavour to recall them to the unity of the Church ;’ and then 
concludes by saying :— 


‘Seepe enim quos verba non movent, verbera promovent, et quod 
metus pen non efficit, ipsa extorquet. Bona est necessitas que vel 


* Le Neve, Fasti, ed. Hardy, Newcourt, Repertorium, i. 13, Hardy, 
Catalogue of MSS. relating to the Early History of Great Britain, 
ii. 454. Gilbert’s letters are reprinted by Migne in his Patrologis 
Cursus Completus, exc. 746, et seg7. Annales de Wigorn., ap. Annales 
Monastici, ed. Luard, iy. 381. 
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a malis prohibet, vel ad meliora compellit. Utrumque per Dei 
gratiam hac nobis via sperandum est, si nec peenitendi illis tempus 
adimitur, nec ulla relinquitur facultas malignandi. Utinam votis 
tuis, sanctiori succurrat consilio, quos altius imbruit, quos ampliori 
gratia spiritus impendit. Valete.’ * 


And from the second it appears that Roger acted faithfully on 
the advice thus given him, but with so little effect, that he felt 
compelled to consult his friend as to whether the time had not 
fully come for him to use much harsher means with his 
prisoners. Gilbert’s answer was that, in his opinion, ‘this ques- 
‘tion of punishment, whether it ought to be inflicted or not, and 
‘if at all, by what authority, had better be reserved for a general 
‘council of the brethren and the bishops ; for,’ he says, ‘ this 
‘is a serious question, and one which has been not a little dis- 
‘cussed by the holy fathers and doctors, . . . . some contend- 
‘ing that the deluded son should be restrained, and so be kept 
‘in custody ; others, in the case of this public crime, apply the 
‘Julian law of Majesty ;+ others think they . .. . should be 
‘burnt ; others moderate this severity by the opinion of St. 
‘ Augustine, who pleads that the Donatists should not be put 
‘to death, but corrected by scourging.’ + 

What became of these ‘ Weavers ? ’—who were they ?—what 
were their opinions ?—and how far did those opinions spread 
in this country? We propose to briefly discuss these questions, 
availing ourselves freely of the valuable light which is thrown 
upon them by the able and elaborate monograph whose title 
we have prefixed to this article.§ 

I. At the date of this correspondence between two of his 
bishops, Henry II. was in the crisis of his trouble with Becket, 
by whom he had just been excommunicated, and had, therefore, 
every reason to do all in his power to conciliate the clergy of 
his dominions generally, but more especially such prelates as 


* L. cexi. cexli. p. 342. 

+ Dig. xlviii. 4. ‘ The old punishment of ‘‘ Majestas” was perpetual 
‘ interdiction from the use of fire and water; but, ‘‘ Now,” says Paulus 
‘ (a jurisconsult of the beginning of the third century) . . . ‘* persons 
‘ of low condition are thrown to the wild beasts, cr burnt alive ; persons 
‘of better eondition are simply put to death.” ’—Smith, ‘ Dictionary of 
‘ Greek and Roman Antiquities, urt. Majestas,’ p. 725. 

t L. ccliii. 

§ Fueslin was a Swiss clergyman, of Winterthun, in the Canton of 
Zurich, and a native of Wetzlar, in the same Canton. He was a some- 
what voluminous writer, and the author of, among other contributions 
to ecclesiastical history, another monograph to which we shall have to 
refer presently, and also of a Neue und Unpartheysische Kirchen und 
Ketzer Historie, 1770-74, which is of great value.—Biog. Universelle, 
8. n., Where, however, his works are very incorrectly given. 
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those of London and Worcester, to both of whom he was under 
especial obligations. The Council which Gilbert suggested was 
therefore convened. It was held in the city of Oxford. 

The fullest account we possess of the proceedings of the 
Council is that which is given us by a contemporary Chronicler, 
William, one of the canons of the monastery of Newbury, hence 
called Neubrigensis, and otherwise known as William of Rievaux 
and William Tittle, or Petyt.* It is as follows :— 


‘ In these days,’ (he had just been speaking of the death of Theobald, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the appointment of Becket as his suc- 
cessor) ‘ certain heretics came into England, of that class, it is believed, 
which is generally called “ Publicans.” These, who had beyond 
question, recently originated with an unknown author in Gascony, 
spread the poison of their falsehood over many countries ; since, in the 
extensive provinces of France, Spain, Italy, and Germany, so many 
are infected with this pestilence that, according to the prophet, they 
appear to have “ multiplied beyond number.” In short, when they are 
too gently treated by the prelates of the Church and the rulers of the 
State, these subtle foxes issue from their holes, and, under the mask of 
piety, by seducing the simple, they lay waste the vineyard of the Lord 
of Hosts, the more grievously the more they are at liberty. But when 
the zeal of the faithful is kindled against them by the fire of God, they 
lurk in their hiding-places, and are less injurious. Then, however, 
they cease not to do harm by scattering their poison in secret. 
Peasants and ignorant men, and therefore obtuse to reason, once they 
have imbibed this pestilence, are so infatuated, that they are hardened 
against all discipline, and so it rarely happens that, when they are 


betrayed and dragged from their hiding-places, any of them are con- 
verted to piety.’ 


After paying England the equivocal compliment of saying 
that from these and similar heretics she had always been free 
until the reign of Henry II., William proceeds to say : 


‘ There also, by the mercy of God, the pestilence which had recently 
crept in was so resisted, that for the future it must fear to enter the 
island. There were, men and women, a little more than thirty, who, 
concealing their falsehood, came hither, under the pretence of peace, for 
the purpose of propagating the pestilence, under the conduct of one 
Gerard, whom all regarded as their teacher and their head, because he 
alone was a man of any the least education, the others being ignorant 
and unlettered, evidently uncultured persons and peasants; by birth 
and language, Germans. Having sojourned in England for some time, 
they only added to their congregation a single woman, who was 
seduced by their empoisoned mutterings, and, as it is said, bewitched 
by certain jugglings. They could not long remain concealed, for 


* Hardy, ut sup. ii. 515. 
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certain persons having carefully tracked them, because they were of a 
foreign sect, they were discovered, seized, and held in public custody. 
‘The king, however, being unwilling to dismiss or punish them 
without inquiry, commanded a council of bishops to be convened at 
Oxford,* where, when they were formally summoned for their religion, 
he, who appeared to be the educated one among them, undertaking for 
all, and speaking for all, they answered, that they were Christians, and 
that they reverenced the teaching of the Apostles. Being questioned, in 
order, of the Articles of Holy Faith, they answered correctly indeed of 
the substance of the teaching of the heavenly Physician, but perversely on 
the subject of the remedies by means of which he is held to heal human 
infirmity, that is, the Divine Sacraments ; execrating Holy Baptism, the 
Eucharist, and Matrimony ; and with ungodly boldness defaming the 
catholic unity which these Divine helps sustain. And, when they were 
pressed with proofs taken from the Holy Scriptures, they answered 
that they were taught indeed to believe, but that they were unwilling 
to dispute about the faith. When admonished to repent and to unite 
themselves to the body of the Church, they despised all sound advice. 
They also made light of the threats that were piously held out to them, 
that, at least for fear, they might recant, alleging that word of our 
Lord’s, “ Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” The bishops accordingly, 
careful lest the heretical poison should more widely creep in, delivered 
them to the Catholic prince, to be subjected to bodily correction, as 
those who had been publicly declared to be heretics ; who ordered 
that the brand of heretical shame should be burnt into their foreheads, 
and, that having been scourged with rods in the presence of the 
people, they should be driven out of the city ; at the same time strictly 
forbidding anyone to either show them hospitality or afford them any 
kind of relief. When sentence was pronounced, they were led forth 
to their most righteous punishment rejoicing, their leader going 
before them with no slow step, and singing “ Blessed shall ye be when 
men shall hate you.” .... . The woman, however, whom they had 
Jed astray in England, leaving them for fear of being punished, having 
confessed her error, deserved her reconciliation. Moreover, the king 
subjected that detestable band with branded foreheads to righteous 


*., . .*Conciliorum sen synodum quatuor genera . . . generalia, 
nationalia, provincialia, et diocesana . . . Nationalia sunt in que 
conveniunt archiepiscopi et episcopi unius regni, preside ejusdem patriarcha 
vel primate.’—Benedict. P. XIV. de Synodis, ap. Migne, Theol. Cursus 
Compl. xxv. 805. . . . ‘Aprés le division de l’empire les differents 
princes Chrétiens, ont assemblé des conciles dans leur états, pour y traiter des 
matiéres ecclesiastiques; il y a méme des examples de ces sortes de 
conciles dans les premiers siécles de l’église . . . le president n’est 
pas toujours le plus ancienne metropolitain.’—-André, Cours de Droit 
Canon. ap. Migne, Encycl. Theol. ix. 378; Bergier, Dict. de Theol. 
Dogm., ib. xxxiv. 103; Bingham, Ecce. Antt. xvi. 1. This was a 
national council therefore. It is more commonly spoken of as pro- 
vincial, ¢.g., Hale, Pleas of the Crown, i. 398. 
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severity ; he who held the leadership among them, as a mark of his 
presidency, receiving the disgrace of a double cautery, one on his fore- 
head and another on his chin. Their garments being cut off as far as 
the waist, they were publicly beaten, and with loud lashings they 
were driven out of the city ; and because of the inclemency of the 
weather, since it was winter, no one offering them the least pity, they 
miserably perished.’ 


The Chronicler adds, with what truth will presently appear :— 


‘The pious firmness of this severity not only cleansed the realm 
of England from the pestilence which had now crept into it, but also 
prevented it from again creeping in, by means of the terror with 
which it struck the heretics.’ * 


The Annals of Tewkesbury also notice this council, under 
the year 1166,¢ but merely say that in that, year ‘ Henry the 
‘ King held a council at Oxford, in which the heresy of the 
‘ weavers was condemned.’ This notice of it, however, is of 
great value, as it serves to determine the date, which William 
leaves uncertain. Authorities have therefore greatly differed 
on the subject, Gieseler appearing to assign it to the year 1159 :¢ 
Spelman assigning it to the year 1160: and Hardouin to the year 
1161. The ne sane: Annalist is vindicated by the fact that 
Henry was present at the council, and he was not in England 
from 1158 to the spring of 1163, and only remained here until 
March, 1166.|| The precise date was, therefore, the winter of 
1165, 1166, and probably about January. 

Very shortly after the Council of Oxford, Henry held an Assize 
at Clarendon, where the subject of this heresy and how to 
dispose of it was again discussed, and he forbad any one ‘to 
‘ receive any of the sect of the renegades who had been excom- 
‘municated at Oxford in terra sua, vel in soca sua, vel in domo 
‘ sub se,’ and commanded that ‘if any one should receive them he 
should be at the King’s mercy,’ and that ‘the house in which 
they were should be carried outside the town and burnt.’ At 
the same time he also caused an oath to be taken of all sheriffs 
that they would see to the execution of these commands, and 


* Hist. sive Chron. Rerr. Angll., ed. Hamilton; English Historical 
Society, i. 120-123. William’s narrative is abridged Lg John of Brompton 
in his Chronicon, ap. Twysden X. Scriptt., 1050. The whole passage is 


reprinted by Wilkins, Conce. i. 439, and also by Hardouin, Conce. vi. 
pt. ii. 1597. 

+ Annales Monastici, ed. Luard. i. 49. 

{ Ecc. Hist. ed. Clark. iii. 398. 

§ Concill. ii. 52. 


|| Stubbs, Itinerary of Hen. II., prefixed to his edition of Benedict of 
Peterborough. 
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that ‘all his officers, dapifers, and barons, together with all 
knights and freeholders, should be sworn to the same effec* :’ * 
measures which hardly consist with the impression William 
seems to have received that these ‘ Weavers’ had only made a 
single convert as the result of their labours, or with the 
restriction of their influence to the diocese of Worcester, but 
rather compel the inference that their opinions were widely 
sympathised with throughout the kingdom. 

William’s ‘little more than thirty’ may have been all the 
‘ Weavers’ who were arraigned at Oxford. It should seem, 
however, that there was another party of them discovered here 
about the same time. Walter Mapes, one of the household of 
Henry II., and also one of his Justices in Eyre, speaking of 
the heretics, who were called ‘ Publicans’ and ‘ Paterines,’ as 
being numerous in Anjou, and as ‘ superabounding to all 
infinity’ in Burgundy and Aquitaine, tells us that, up to his 
time, only sixteen of them had found their way to England, 
‘ who, being branded and scourged by command of the King, 
‘ disappeared into Normandy.’+ It is to this party of sixteen 
that Ralph, who was Abbot of Coggeshall from 1207 to 
1218, appears to refer, when he says that ‘some of these 
‘heretics came into England, and by the command of Henry II. 
‘they were branded and put to flight.’ If there were two 
parties of them, and it is difficult indeed to come to any other 
conclusion, Roger of Wendover, the predecessor of Matthew 
Paris in the office of historiographer at St. Albans, evidently 
confounds the fates of the two. He says: ‘Certain persons of 
‘ depraved opinions were brought before the king (Henry II.) at 
‘ Oxford, whom a branded face exposed to all men as having 
‘been overcome and confounded upon inquiry;’ but adds, 
‘ thereupon they were driven out of the kingdom.’ § 

II. The names ‘ Weavers,’ ‘ Publicans,’ and ‘ Paterines,’ 
enable us to identify these heretics with certainty. Weavers 
was one of the names by which they were known in France, 


* The Assize of Clarendon, ed. by Prof. Stubbs for the Camden Society, 
1850, and also more recently prefixed to his edition of Benedict, Art. xxi. 

+ De Nugis Curialium, ed. by Mr. Wright for the Camden Society, 
1850, p. 61. 

} Ap. Picard, notes to his edition of Gulielm. Neubrig, 736. Thomas 
Netter, otherwise called Waldensis, from his birth-place, Saffron Walden 
in Essex, in the dedication of his Doctr. fidei contra Wycliff. et Hussitt. 
to Martin V., merely copies Ralph. i. 2, ed. 1532. 

§ Chronica, ed. Coxe; English Hist. Soc. ii. 315. Ralph de Diccto, 
circ. 1210, Hardy, u. s., merely abridges Wendover; Imagines, Histt. ap. 
Twysden, X. Scriptt. 539. Gale and Fell, Scriptt. Angll. iii. Matthew 
Paris, circ. 1220, also does the same, Hist. Angll. ed. Madden, i. 340. 
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from whence it should appear that both the thirty who were 
martyred and the sixteen who were banished found their way 
into this country. The name originated with their practice of 
handloom weaving, a craft to which they had recourse, partly 
for the sake of obtaining a livelihood, but chiefly in order to 
the more effectual concealment of their purpose in visiting the 
different countries where they sought to disseminate their 
opinions. In 1220 they had established an institution at 
Cordes, in Languedoc, in which young persons were educated 
for the ministry among them, under the pretext of being 
brought up to that trade.* The origin of the name Publicans, 
by which they were also generally known in France, is uncertain ; 
but from a passage in Matthew Paris, it should appear that 
it was a corruption of Poppelicani, otherwise written Popli- 
cani,t which might mean Mea of the People. Paterines, 
otherwise written Patarines, was the name by which they 
were known in Italy. It was probably connected with the 
Italian ‘patire,’ to suffer.t They were also known in Italy 
as Pathari, a name which appears to have been derived from 
Pataria, one of their places of meeting in the city of Milan.§ 
In Flanders they were called Piphles, for the same reason that 
they were called Weavers in France.|| This name was 
corrupted by the French into Pifres{ In Germany the 
name by which they were more generally known was Cathari, 
which the Italians corrupted into Gazari, the probable origin 
of the German Ketzer,** and was given them in order to 
connect them with the Montanist sect of that name in the 
second century.t+ or a similar reason they were also called 
Cataphrygians, and even Arians. In Spain they were popularly 


* Gieseler, wu. s., 394. 


+ ‘Deonarii seu Poplicani.’—Bouquet, Recueil des Historiens des 
Gaules et de la France, xii. 343. 

¢ ‘ Paterenos se nominant velut expositos passioni.’—Jac. Gretseri, 
Opp. xii., De Waldensibus. 

§ Muratori, Scriptt. Rerr. Itall. iv. 39, and Diss. lx. It is still known 
as the Contrada de Patarri, and also as the Contrada de Catarri.— 
Mosheim, E. u., ed. Murdoch, ii. 167; Bergier, Dict. Theol. Dogm., 
ap. Migne, Encyc. xxxy. 

|| Gretser, u. s. 

Martene, Vett. Scriptt. Ampl. Col. viii. 74. 

** Ecbert adv. Catharos, Biblioth. Max. Vett. Patrr. xxiii. 601; 

Gieseler, iii. 393. 


++ Gretser, u.s. Alanus de Insulis, however, does not scruple to 
assign it another origin: ‘ Quia osculantur_posteriora catti, in cujus 
specie, ut aiunt, apparet eis Lucifer.’—Contr. Heerett. 146. The scandal 
was revived against the unfortunate Templars.—Hallam, Middle Ages, 
cvil. 
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known as Sabatati, Xabatati, and Insabatati, it is said, from a 
peculiar ‘sabot’ which they were in the habit of wearing; it 
is more probable, however, that these were terms of reproach 
that were applied to them because of their poverty.* Another 
term of reproach applied to them was that of Josephines, other- 
wise Josephists, ‘ quia contrahunt matrimonium spirituale.’+ 

Besides these more general names, these people were also 
known by many others, which were derived from the places 
in which they were most numerous, as Albanenses, from 
Alba on the Tanaro, in Piedmont; Speroniste and Sporer, 
from Sperone, also in Piedmont ; Agenenses, from Agen, the 
Aginnum of the Romans, on the Garonne; Albigenses, from 
Albi, the ancient Albiga, on the Tarn; Carcassonenses, and 
Caracassenses, from Carcassone, in Languedoc; Leonistw and 
Pauperes de Lugduno, corrupted by the Germans into Power- 
love, from Lyons; Barrini, from barrian, in Cremona; Bajo- 
lenses, from Bagnolo, in Brescia; Bulgari, Bolgri, Burgari, or 
Bogri, corrupted by the French into Boulgare, Boulgre, and 
Bogre, from Bulgaria; Comiste, from Como; Corcorezzenses, 
from Coreggio, in the Duchy of Modena; Florentini, from 
Florence; Runcaroli and Riinkler, from Runcolia; and Spole- 
tani, from Spoleto, in the Duchy of Milan.t This variety of 
names, which are nearly all of them contemporaneous, alone 
is proof of the extent to which they had spread themselves, as 
well as of the vigorous hold which they had secured on the 
public mind throughout Christendom generally, about the time 
of their appearance in England. They themselves, however, 
never seem to have consented to any other designation than 
that of Christians, which they claimed at Oxford, unless, indeed, 
it may have been that of ‘ Poor Men,’ which was also given them 
in Germany, or that of ‘Good Men,’ which they also received in 
France. 

III. William’s saying of his ‘little more than thirty,’ that 
they belonged to a sect which had its origin ‘ with an unknown 
author in Gascony,’ possibly arose from his having heard, 
though not by name perhaps, of one Eudo, a Breton, ‘a 
simple and illiterate man,’ who, some twenty years before the 
Council of Oxford, had been apprehended in the province of 
Rheims, and brought before the Archbishop and Eugenius ITI. 
at a council held in that city, for propagating substantially 
the same opinions with those which the Chronicler ascribes 
to Gerard and his followers, and who was starved to death ; 
according to some authorities, in the prison of the archbishop, 

* Gretser, u. s. + Rainer, wu. infra. 
Gretser, u. s.; Gicseler, s. 
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but, according to others, in the monastery of St. Denys.* Be 
that, however, as it may, the account which these people 
always gave of their origin themselves was a very different one. 
A party of Catharists who were apprehended at Cologne about 
the year 1146, being questioned on the subject, replied, ‘That 
‘they had survived up to that time from the days of the 
‘ Martyrs, and had been preserved in Greece and other 
‘ countries ;? + which confirms the generally received opinion 
that they were connected with the Paulicians, of whom Gibbon 
ives so elaborate but so characteristic an account in his 
fifty-fourth chapter, and with whom their contemporaries, the 
Bogomiles of Sclavonia, whose opinions were very similar, also 
had their origin.t 
We find these Weavers in France as early as the commence- 
ment of the eleventh century. Aldemar, a monk of Chabanes, 
in Anjou, hence surnamed Chabanensis, referring to the year 
ii 1010, says that they were then seducing the people of Aqui- 
i | taine, ‘denying baptism and the se of the holy Cross, and 
whatever is of sound doctrine.’§ Vignier also quotes a contem- 
porary Chronicler as mentioning others who were discovered 
about the same time at Thoulouse, and were burnt there.|| Ralph 
Glaber, a monk of Clugny, who died in 1049, mentions a 
considerable number of them who were apprehended at Orleans, 
and brought before a provincial council there in 1017, among 
them being several of the nobles and clergy of the city, besides 
many others of considerable influence. Thirteen of these were 
at once condemned to the stake, and the same punishment sub- 
sequently overtook others of them also. Ralph says that they 
had spread throughout the province as far as Rouen, in which 
city the sufferers were betrayed. These appear to have found 
their way into France from Italy.{ In 1025 we find a party 
summoned before a council which was held at Artois, who 
evidently belonged to this people, and it is singular that their 
leader, like that of the Oxford party, should have borne the 
name of Gerard. These too had come from Italy, the year 
before, by way of Liege ;** and in the same year another party of 
them was brought before a council at Arras, who also came from 
? Italy.tt+ We have not been able to trace them in Italy, how- 
ever, earlier than the year 1036, at which date Landulph, the 
* Gieseler, iii. 389. 
+ Evervin of Steinfeld, ap. Gieseler, iii. 398. 
t Mosheim, ii. 264. § D’Argentre, Col. Judd., i. 4. 
|| Hist. de l’Eglise, 239. 
Historr. ap. Migne, Patrologis C.C. cxlii. €59; Vignier, 268. 
** Labbe Conce. xix. 425. ; 
+t Dupin, Nov. Bibliothéque, viii. 127 ; D’Achery, Spicelegium, i. 607. 
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historian of Milan, relates that some of them were apprehended 
in the castle of Montisfort, near Turin, where they had been 
sheltered by the owner and his countess. The leader of this 
party also was named Gerard.* About the year i048, we find 
toger, Bishop of Chalons, complaining to his friend Wazon, 
Bishop of Liittich, in Flanders, that these heretics were holding 
conventicles in his diocese, and saying that ‘ once any had joined 
‘them, they claimed to be so much better instructed than the 
‘ Catholics, that it was scarcely possible to overcome them with 
‘ the pure eloquence of the wise.’ Like his namesake of Worces- 
ter, he was therefore anxious to have recourse to harsh measures 
with them, ‘since, if they were not exterminated the whole lump 
‘might be corrupted by the little leaven.’ His friend, in his 
reply, reminded him of the parable of the tares, and recom- 
mended him to let these people alone, and not ‘by the sword of 
‘the secular power to extirpate those whom the Creator and 
‘ Redeemer was willing to spare.’ ¢ 
But the good Bishop of Liittich was an exception ; his brother 
prelates generally, as well as the higher authorities of the 
Church, preferred a different course. In 1049 a council was 
held at Rheims, when Leo IX., the then Pope, was present, 
which excommunicated these people as ‘heretics which had 
recently arisen in France,’ including in the sentence ‘all those 
‘who should accept of any aid or service from them, or yield 
‘them any assistance or protection.’ our years after this, 
the Emperor Henry was spending the Christmas at Goslar, in 
Lower Saxony, when some of them were also discovered there. 
The monarch commanded them to be hung forthwith! which 
unishment they suffered accordingly.§ In 1056 a council was 
held at Thoulouse, when the spread of their heresy was a chief 
subject of discussion, and the same sentence was pronounced on 
them and their aiders and abettors as that which was decreed 
at Rheims in 1049.) The year following, as we learn from 
Arnulph, another historian of Milan, there were an ‘ innume- 
rable company’ of them in that city, and complaint was made 
of them to Rome, that ‘they despised churches and rejected 
sacred offices, as well as those by whom they were administered.’ 
In reply, the Pope despatched a legate, with commission to 


* Ap. Muratori, Rerr. Itail. iv. 88. Fueslin, Diss. de Fanaticis Sec. 
XI. in Italia detectia, Berne, 1761, p. 43. Glaber says that they were 
idolaters! Baronius, ad an. 1036. 

+ Gieseler, iii. 497. } Baronius, ad an. 1049. 

§ Hermanni Contract. Chron. ad. an. 1052, ap. Usserii de Christ. Ecc. 
continua successione et statu ab. Apostoll. Tempp. ad nostram usque 
actatem, 280. 

|| Labbe Conce. xix. $49; Baronius, ad an. 1056. 
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deal with them under the ancient law relating to the Donatists 
and Novatians,* which enacted that ‘neither these nor the 
‘ Manichzans, who had gone to the extreme of iniquity, should 
‘be allowed to meet or to sojourn in any part of the Roman 
‘ Empire, and that the Manichzans should be driven out of the 
‘ cities and delivered to capital punishment.’ 

These severities, however, had but little effect. A Chronicler 
of the time, writing of the year 1101, and referring to the 
sufferings which the Publicans were then enduring at Soissons, in 
Picardy, where the Count personally favoured them, justifies the 
persecution by alleging that they ‘ were scattered over the whole 
world.’ But these extreme measures continued to be adopted not- 
withstanding, everywhere that any of these people were found. 
In 1119 another council was held against them at Thoulouse, in 
the records of which they are described as persons who, ‘ under 
‘the pretence of religion, were denouncing the sacrament of 
‘ the body and blood of our Lord, the baptism of children, the 
‘ priesthood and other ecclesiastical orders, and the bonds of 
‘lawful matrimony.’ For these offences they were again con- 
demned, and the aid of the civil power was invoked for their 
punishment, as well as that of their abettors.+ From the 
records of a General Council, which was held in the same 
city ten years afterwards, it appears, that, while undue 
advantage had been taken of these enactments by some, 
many had been much too lax in their administration to satisfy 
the prelates and others who were then assembled ; as, while by 
the sixth canon, it was prescribed that no one should be pun- 
ished as a heretic, ‘except by the Bishop of the place, or some 
other person having ecclesiastical authority,’ the seventh pro- 
vided that ‘any one might search for or apprehend heretics in 
‘ the country of another,’ and also required the bailiffs of places 
to render him their assistance. The eighth canon further 
provided that ‘if any should abjure their heresy, and return to 
‘ the Catholic faith, they should not remain in the place where 
‘ they had previously resided, if it was suspected of heresy, but 
‘remove to some other, and ever afterwards wear two con- 
‘ spicuous crosses of a different colour from that of their ordinary 
‘ clothing, one on the right and the other on the left of their 
‘persons. t+ The Lateran Council of 1139 adopted the canons 
of that which was held at Thoulouse in 1119. In 1140 these 
people appeared in great strength in Perigueux, ‘an exceeding 


* Muratori, iv. 24, 26. For the law, see Cod. I. y. 5, an edict of the 
Emperors Theodosius and Valentinian. 

+ Labbe Conce., xxi. 2226, } Hardouin Conce. vi. 197. 

§ Hardouin, 16. 121. 
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‘ obstinate and secret sect, who held the Mass for nothing, and 
‘ did not adore the Cross.’ There they were joined, not only by 
numbers of the common people, but also by many of the nobles, 
the clergy, the monks, and nuns.* Four years afterwards the 
clergy of Liege complained to Lucius II. that a great part of 
their city was ‘infected ’ with ‘ the poison,’ as well as the whole 
realm of France. From Liege they now also found their way 
into Dauphiny.t By 1146, a party of them had acquired con- 
siderable influence at Cologne. Evervin, prior of the monastery 
of Steinfeld, in Bavaria, writing to Bernard of Clairvaux on the 
subject, says that some of these returned to the Church. Two 
of them, however, one of whom was their bishop, defended their 
heresy before a council held in that city, at which the arch- 
bishop of the province and many laymen of distinction were 
present to hear them. The discussion lasted, says the prior, 
‘for three days, when the people seized them, and they were 
‘burnt.’ ‘ Wonderful to say,’ he adds, ‘they entered the fire 
‘ and endured it not only with patience, but even with joy.’ t 

By this time, the monk Gratian was rapidly approaching the 
completion of his celebrated ‘ Decretum,’ which was intended 
to do for ecclesiastical law what the Pandects, then recently 
discovered at Amalfi, had previously done for the civilian. 
By the year 1151, he had published his notorious compilation, 
and such was the enthusiasm with which it was everywhere 
received by the clergy of his day, that, abandoning all other 
pursuits, they for some time studied little else than its multi- 
farious collections on the subject of ecclesiastical discipline. § 
Though the ‘ Decretum’ was not formally sanctioned by the See 
of Rome until the year 1580, from the date of its appearance it 
was almost universally ‘explained in the schools, cited in the 
‘ tribunals, and recognised everywhere as the sole authentic col- 
‘ lection of the canon law.’ || One result of its appearance just at 
this time was a much more regular method of proceeding with 
these heretics than had hitherto prevailed. 

In 1157 another council was held at Rheims on the subject of 
this heresy. Its propagators are described in the records of this 
assembly precisely as they are by Roger of Worcester, as 
‘ weavers’ (textores), and as ‘ flying from place to place, fre- 
quently changing their names.’ ‘This council enacted that ‘ their 
‘ property should be confiscated, and that they should be driven 


* D’Argentre, i. 35. t+ Martene, Col. Vett. Scriptt. i. 776. 

} D’Argentre, i. 33. 

§ ‘ Omissis arbitus liberalibus ccelestibusque disciplinis omnes codicem 
legunt.’—Peter Cantor, cli. 

|| Encye. Metr. ii. 786; Oxford Essays, 1858, p. 224, 
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* out, their foreheads having first been branded with a hot iron,’ the 
very punishment which was inflicted upon the ‘thirty’ at 
Oxford. At the same time it was also decreed, that ‘if any 
‘one, having been reported of as of this most defiled sect, 
‘ should wish to purge himself, he should do so with the ordeal 
‘ of red-hot iron, when, if he was innocent, he should be con- 
‘sidered such.’* In 1160 we again hear of them at Milan, 
apparently in greater numbers than ever, and boldly ss 
in public there.t Two years afterwards a council was hel 
against them at Montpellier, where anathemas were denounced 
against all ecclesiastics who did not exercise their authority for 
their suppression, as well as against all secular princes who 
did not execute the decrees of the Church respecting them.+ 
This council was presided over by Alexander, who had just 
been accepted as Pope by our Henry II. We may, there- 
fore, well conclude that its decree on the subject of secular 
= had something to do with the vigilance which the 

ing displayed at the Assize of Clarendon, four years after- 
wards, to execute the decrees of the Council of Oxford. 

In 1163 we once more hear of them in Perigueux, ‘ preachin 
‘ there without intermission, and joyfully accepting death an 
‘the Cross for their opinions ;’§ and in the same year we 
also hear of them again on the banks of the Rhine. Czsarius 
of Heisterbach, after informing us that, three years before, 
one of these heretics had been put to death in Spain, tells us 
that many of them also came to Cologne, and that four men 
and one woman of their company were then burnt there.|| 
Godfrey, a monk of St. Pantaleon, in that city, says that these 
came from Flanders. Two years after this, the year before the 
Council at Oxford, Reginald, the then Archbishop of Cologne, 
was in England. He came here for the purpose of escorting 


* Martene, wu. 8., vii. 74; see also 124. Yet the use of the ordeal was 
forbidden by the church law of the time. ‘ Ferri candentis vel aque 
ferventis examine confessionem extorquere a quolibet, sacri non censent 
canones.’—Gratian, Can. xx.; Phillimore, Oxford Essays, 1858, 239. 

+ Actt. Sanctt. Apl. 18, vit. Goldoni, Abp. Mediol. 

t Labbe Concc., xvi. 1160; Baronius, ad an. 1162. 

§ Bouquet, Recueil, xii. 550; Baronius, ad an. 1163. 

|| Historr. 378; see also Freheri, Germann. Rerr. Scriptt. 239. ‘It 
was probably about this time that the Emperor Frederic issued his 
** Constitution,” which, though not extant, formed the basis of all 
secular legislation on the subject of heresy for many centuries, and 
which enacted that all persons, without distinction, who, being convicted 
of heresy by ecclesiastical authority, are obstinate or relapsed, and who 
do not petition for mercy before sentence, shall be condemned to death 
by the secular power and shall be burnt.—Hale, Pleas of the Crown ; 
Lyndewood, De Heereticis. 
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Matilda, daughter of Henry II., to the Duke of Saxony, to 
whom she was betrothed. Might not he and Roger of Wor- 
cester have met during that visit, and might not what Reginald 
told him of the martyrs of Cologne have influenced his second 
letter to his friend Gilbert of London? About the same time 
two publicans, the one a maiden and the other an aged woman, 
were burnt at Rheims. They were discovered there under 
circumstances not very creditable to their betrayer, who was 
one of our countrymen, Gervase, a native of Tilbury in Essex, 
who, not many years afterwards, obtained some reputation as a 
commentator on Geoffrey of Monmouth, and also as the author 
of a tripartite history of his native land. They were brought 
before the bishop, and when examined by him and his clergy, 
the elder of them ‘answered so freely and so “ memoriter” to 
‘ all the authorities and histories, as well of the Old as the New 
‘ Testament, that were quoted against her, as one thoroughly 
‘ versed in the knowledge of all Scripture, and long accustomed to 
‘ that method of reply.’ They were committed to the stake the 
day after their apprehension. ‘ When the elder was being 
‘ taken to her doom, she cried, “ Foolish and unjust judges ... 
‘I fear not your sentence, neither am I terrified at the fire 
‘which you have prepared for me.’” And the younger 
met her death ‘ without heaving a sigh, shedding a tear, or 
‘uttering a groan, but endured her torment firmly and cheer- 
‘ fully, like the martyrs of Christ.’* 

In 1163, also, a council was held at Tours, the fourth canon 
of which, having recited that ‘in the district of Thoulouse a 
‘ fatal heresy had arisen some time since, which, spreading itself 
‘by degrees like a cancer to the neighbouring places, then 
‘infected Gascony and very many other provinces,’ enjoined 
‘ the bishops and all the priests of the Lord residing in those 
‘districts to be upon their guard,’ and that ‘whenever any 
‘ followers of that heresy should be detected, they should forbid 
‘anyone to presume to offer them refuge on his property, to 
‘afford them any protection, or to have any intercourse with 
‘ them, not even in the way of buying or selling,’ in order ‘ that, 
‘ being deprived of even human sympathy, they might be com- 
‘ pelled to repent of their errors.’ t 

The same canon also prescribed, that if any of them should 
be apprehended, they should be ‘ committed to the custody of 
‘ the Catholic princes, and fined with the forfeiture of all their 
‘ goods,’ and that, ‘since they meet from different parts in one 

* Ralph of Coggeshall, Chronicon Anglicanum, ed. Dunkin, 192-95. 


+ Hardouin, vi. pt. 11. 1597; Decret. IL. c. x. q. iii, 20-28 ; Cod. Theod. 
XVI. v. 6; Cod. I. v. 4. 
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‘ hiding-place, and, having no reason for being together but 
‘their agreement in error, dwell in one house,’ such ‘con- 
‘ venticles should be carefully watched’ and ‘forbidden with 
‘ canonical severity.’ And in 1165, the year before the martyr- 
doms at Oxford, a council was held against the same people at 
Lombers, in Languedoc. There they appear as ‘good men,’ 
and the enactments of previous councils are repeated against 
them, but with increased severity.* 

When all Christendom was thus distracted by the Weavers, 
whom the experience of more than a century and a half had 
proved that nothing could suppress, it was but natural that an 
ecclesiastic like the Bishop of Worcester should take the alarm 
at their appearance in his diocese ; and not less so, that so cautious 
aman, and one who was so well-informed as to all that was 
passing on the Continent as the Bishop of London, should _hesi- 
tate to advise him, on his own responsibility, how to deal with 
them. The conduct of Henry, both at the council and at the 
assize, is easily explained. He was by no means naturally 
cruel. His contemporaries, indeed, accuse him of over leniency, 
and do not hesitate to ascribe many of his troubles to that 
cause. But it was of so great moment to him to secure the 
support of the Pope and his clergy in his contest with Becket, 
that he could not well refuse to do their bidding, be it what it 
might. Had there been a Gamaliel to advise him and his 
councillors, ‘ Take heed what ye do as touching these men . . . 
* and let them alone, for if this council or this work be of men, 
‘it will come to nought; but if it be of God, ye cannot over- 
‘ throw it, lest haply ye be found to fight against God.’ And 
had he but had the foresight and the moral courage to act on 
such advice, what rivers of blood, what mountains of treasure, 
what centuries of bitter suffering and desolating strife, 
might not his country have been spared! But in an age 
which welcomed the atrocious forgeries of Gratian, Gamaliels 
must have been rare indeed. And had there been one to 
advise him, Henry certainly was not the man to have been 
influenced by any counsel such as his; still less was he the man 
to see— 


‘ That these had given earliest notice, as the lark 
Springs from the ground the morn to gratulate ; 
* Or rather rose the day to antedate, 
By striking out a solitary spark, 
When all the land with midnight gloom was dark.’ t 


* Roger de Hoveden, Annales, ad an. 1776; but see Gieseler, iii, 402. 
+ Wordsworth, Ecce. Sonnets xiy. 
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And so the noble band who were condemned at Oxford perished 
in a worse than felon’s doom, victims not less to mistaken state- 
craft than to priestly ignorance and pride, while their heroic 
brethren, ‘ men of ions the world was not worthy,’ were only 
pote perhaps to meet with, if possible, a still sadder fate, 
elsewhere. 

IV. The Weavers had a literature, which, if not very exten- 
sive, was most industriously circulated. The Bishop of Metz, 
writing to Innocent III. on the subject, in 1199, complains, that 
‘ a multitude of laics and women, as well in that city as also in his 
diocese,’ influenced by an ‘intense love of the Scriptures,’ had 
translated ‘the Gospels, the Epistles of Paul, the Psalter, 
‘the Proverbs, Job, and many other books,’ into the French 
language; and that, when the priests attempted to reason 
with them of the ‘word of salvation, they secretly murmured 
‘ that they had it “ better in their little books,” and could there- 
‘ fore speak of it more wisely than they could.’?* But so great 
was the rigour with which the ecclesiastical laws of the time— 
which prescribed that no one should dare to possess, to read, or 
‘ to copy any heretical writings, on pain of the confiscation of 
‘all his property, and that all such writings were to be dili- 
‘ gently sought for and publicly burnt’ t—were executed by 
the authorities, that, with the exception of a manuscript 
Romaic version of the New Testament, to which are added 
a few prayers and a portion of the Gospel of John, in Latin, 
that was discovered by a German scholar, a few years since, 
in the library of the Academy of Arts at Lyons,t—which, how- 
ever, has not yet been published,—and two other documents, 
whose authenticity is certainly not beyond question, all their 
literature has long since perished. We are therefore driven to 
gather their opinions mainly from the writings of their antago- 
nists ; the reports of their trials before the authorities, which are 
also drawn up by those whose testimony is but little to be relied 
upon ; and the decrees that from time to time were issued against 
them by the Councils and the Popes. 

The literature of their antagonists is voluminous. Hugh, 
Archbishop of Rouen, who had been Abbot of Reading in 1125, 
was present at the coronation of Henry II. at Westminster, and 
omy at the Norman Council that was the first to acknow- 

edge Alexander III. as Pope, would appear to have been the first 
to write against them. His work, which bears evidence of having 
been written in 1145, supplies us with ample proof that the 


* Decretal V., vii. 12. 

+ Cod. Theod. I.v.6; Bingham, Ecc. Antiqq. xvi. 2; see also c. 6. 
} Gieseler, iii. 408. 
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opinions of these people were substantially identical with those 
of modern Evangelical Nonconformists, especially on the subject 
of the Sacraments, and the doctrine of justification by faith.* 
The next to write against them was Ecbert, Abbot of the 
monastery of Scongaw, in Bavaria. In 1152 he had been Canon 
at Bonn, where he had held a controversy with some of their 
leaders, and was therefore summoned by Reginald, the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, to preach against the Catharists who appeared 
in that city in 1163. These sermons Ecbert afterwards pub- 
lished. His testimony to the evangelicism of their distinctive 
opinions is no less explicit than that of the Archbishop of 
Rouen. He tells us that they held that ‘baptism by water 
‘ availed nothing to salvation,’ although they practised the rite 
‘ after a secret manner themselves ;’ and that ‘they alone admi- 
‘ nistered the Lord’s Supper, in the conventicles which they 
‘held in cellars and in weaving-shops and places of that sort.’ 
He also says that they denied the doctrine of purgatory and an 
intermediate state, and adds a number of particulars relating to 
their organization and discipline, as, that they had bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons, and were in the habit of sending forth 
missionaries, ‘ who compassed sea and land to make one Catha- 
‘rist. + Evervin of Steinfeld also published a few sermons 
which he had preached against them.t These, however, add 
nothing to what we learn from Hugh of Rouen and Ecbert of 
Scongaw. Towards the commencement of the next century, 
Ebrard, a native of Bethune, in Flanders, wrote a book on the 
subject of this heresy. From him we further learn that they 
maintained that a Church ‘is a congregation of men and 
women,’ and therefore denied ‘ any house made with hands to be 
‘a church.’ For which reason they ‘preferred to worship in 
‘ stables, in sitting-rooms, and even in bed-rooms,’ rather than 
in churches ; that pilgrimages to the shrines of the saints were 
to be forbidden ; that extreme unction should be rejected; that 
no man is saved by works, but by grace and faith; that there 
was but one way to be saved, that, ‘namely, which they had 
‘ attained to more than others ;’ and that all are at liberty to. 
preach, without distinction of rank, sex, or age. Ebrard also 
bears unequivocal testimony to their regarding the Scriptures as 
the one supreme authority, as well as to their claiming the right 


* Dogmatum Christiane fidei contra heereticos sui temporis, L. iii. Bibl. 
Patrr. Lugd. xxii. 1340; Migne, Patrologiz C. C. excii.; Gieseler, iii. 389. 

+ Sermones adv. pestiferos, foedissimosque Catharorum.... . dam- 
natos haereses et errores.—Ap. Gallandi, Biblioth. Vett. Patrr. xiv. ; 
Miegne, Patr. C.O. exiv. 2-192, 

In Cantt. Lxy. lxvi. 
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of private judgment in their interpretation.* Bernard, Abbot 
of the Premonstrant Abbey of Fontcauld, who was employed 
oo III. for the suppression of these heretics in Narbonne, 
about the year 1180, soon followed, adding, however, nothing of 
any value to the evidence of his contemporaries.t About the 
year 1190 there appeared a tractate, written by one Buonacursus, 
an Italian, who had formerly been one of their number.t But 
this, as well as an apparently contemporary but anonymous 
narrative of a ‘Conference between a Catholic and a Paterine,’ 
is of little value.§ One Ermengard, who, like Buonacursus, had 
formerly belonged to these heretics himself, and held high office 
amongst them, also wrote against them, about the same date as 
the Italian. He describes a rite which they practised, and which 
he calls the ‘Consolation.’ ‘He who is called “ Major,” and the 
‘ ordained one, having washed his hands, holding the book of the 
‘ Gospels in his hands, admonishes those who meet to receive the 
‘ Consolation to place all their confidence in that Consolation, and 
‘to rest the hope of the salvation of their souls in that and in 
‘God. Then placing the book on their heads, they repeat the 
‘Lord’s Prayer seven times, and afterwards the Gospel of 
‘ John, from “In the beginning,” to the passage in which it is 
‘ said, ‘‘ grace and truth by Jesus Christ.”’ Greater importance 
is probably to be attached to his testimony that they held the 
‘this,’ in our Lord’s saying ‘This is my body,’ to refer, not to 
the bread which he held in his hand and distributed to his 
disciples, but to his body, ‘ being ignorant,’ he says, ‘ of the force 
of the pronoun.’ || Towards the commencement of the thirteenth 
century, Peter, a monk of the Cistercian Abbey of the Valley of 
Cernay, near Paris, wrote a history of the Albigenses and the 
war which was waged against them by Simon de Montfort,§ 
in the earlier part of which he enters somewhat largely into the 
subject of their opinions. From him we learn that they were 
distributed into three classes, the ‘ perfect,’ the ‘ good men,’ and 
the ‘ believers,’ and that their rulers were called ‘ bishops’ and 
‘deacons.’ Luke, a Spaniard, of Leon, who became Bishop 
of Tuy, in Galicia, in the year 1236, soon after that date pub- 
lished a ‘ Confutation of the Albigenses.’** 


* Ap. Gretseri, Opp. xii., Trias Scriptorum ; Biblioth. Patr. Lugd. xxiy. 
1525. See also Gieseler, iii. 405. 

+ Ap. Gretser, u.s.; Gallandi, s.xvi.920; Migne, Patr.C.C. cciv. 793-841, 

¢ D’Achery, Spicel. Vett. Scrr. i. 208: Migne, Patr. 0.C. cciy. 775-9. 

§ Martene, Thesaur. Anecdd. y. 1786. 

|| Ap. Gretser, w. s.; Bibl. Patrr. w. s. 

Migne, Patrr. C.C. cexiil. 545-712. 

‘- Gretser, w.s.; Biblioth. Patrr. Lugd. xxv.; Mosheim, ed. Murdoch, 

ii. 331, 
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A fuller, and in some respects more valuable work, is that which 
is ascribed to one Rainer, a preaching friar of Lombardy, who 
had been one of their leaders and an officer in one of their com- 
munities, and is said to have been compiled in the year 1250.* 
Having enumerated the countries over which they were distributed, 
among which he mentions Sclavonia, Roumania, Greece, and 
some of the islands of the Mediterranean, and informed us that 
they had two Churches, one consisting of Greeks aud another of 
Latins, in Constantinople, he tells us that they held ‘ the Sacra- 
‘ments accounted nothing for salvation,’ and that ‘baptism 
‘ neither conferred the Holy Ghost nor took away mortal sin ;’ 
but that they nevertheless ‘ observed those of the imposition of 
‘ hands, the blessing of bread, penitence, and orders,’ themselves, 
though with a different meaning from that which was attached 
to them by Catholics. Others of their opinions to which he 
gives prominence are—that a simple layman may consecrate 
the body of our Lord; that princes might not punish offenders 
against the faith; and that the Church of Rome was no Church 
of Christ, but the Beast spoken of in the Apocalypse. Rainer 
also describes their manner of admitting converts to their 
fellowship. ‘The church being assembled, all, standing around 
‘the Table of the Lord, repeated the Paternoster, after which 
‘the elements were administered, and the candidate, having 
‘made a public profession, received the imposition of hands 
‘from the presiding officer, who also laid a copy of the New 
‘ Testament upon his heart, after which all present gave him 
‘the right hand, and joined in commending him to God by 
‘ prayer. This was probably the ‘Consolation’ of which 
Ermengard speaks, but which he evidently misunderstood, a 
fact that seriously invalidates his evidence on other points. 
Rainer further informs us that the head of each of their com- 
munities was the bishop, who had usually two assistants, called 
‘Elder sons,’ who were charged with the especial duty of 
visiting the members; the only other officers were ‘ Deacons,’ 
who were also called ‘Younger sons,’+ from among whom 
vacancies were filled up in the eldership, as vacancies in the 
episcopate were also filled from among the elders. He adds 
that when any members of either of their communities visited 
their brethren in other places, they were always heartily wel- 
comed and hospitably entertained by them; a fact which is 
confirmed by a letter of one Yvo, a contemporary of Rainer, 
who had also seceded from them, addressed to the Archbishop 

* Gretser, wu. s.; Martene, Thes. v. 1759. 


+ Are not these the veanoxo: of Acts v.10? See Neander, ‘ Planting.’ 
i. 20, ed. Bohn. 
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of Bordeaux.* Yvo says that, ‘being compelled to wander in 
‘many provinces, he visited, among other places, the city of 
‘Como, where the brethren received him joyfully, because he 
‘ was enduring persecution for righteousness.’ He abode there 
three months, during which time he was ‘liberally cared for 
‘by them.’ He then found that they had prophets in almost all 
the cities of Lombardy, and in some of those of Tuscany, whom 
they sent for instruction to Paris; and also that they sent out 
traders, at ‘the time of the great fairs, for the purpose of con- 
‘ verting the more wealthy of the laity.’ From Como he went 
to Milan, and was similarly entertained by the brethren there ; 
and from thence he went through all the cities of Lombardy. 
From Lombardy he went to Cremona; from thence to Carinthia ; 
from thence to Neustat, in Austria; and from thence to the 
neighbourhood of Venice, being everywhere entertained as he 
had been at Como. 

The bulky volume of Moneta, a preaching friar of about 
the year 1230,¢ is chiefly occupied with an elaborate re- 
futation of the many heresies which these people are alleged to 
have held, not only by him, but also by all the other writers 
from Ecbert down to Rainer. Among them, that of the 
ancient Manichees is the most conspicuous. We have not, 
however, been able to discover any evidence of their having 
held any such opinions, beyond the assertions of their enemies. 
It is more than probable that they were only charged with these 
gross errors in order the more to embitter prejudice against 
them, and to justify the severities which were executed against 
them, under the ancient sanguinary law of the empire ;} just as 
it was the practice of the enemies of the Reformation in our 
country to indiscriminately charge all Nonconformists with 
also being ‘ Anabaptists,’ in order to implicate them in the 
guilt of such fanatics as those of Munster and other places in 
Germany. Besides which, it is scarcely possible that men whose 
reverence for the Scriptures was so profound, and whose know- 
ledge of their teaching was so intelligent, could really have 
held such monstrous notions as those of the Manichees. At 
the same time, it is even probable that, when entangled 
by clever disputants in the meshes of some of the many ques- 

* Matt. Paris, s. an. 1248; Gieseler, iii. 450 ; McCrie, Ref. in Italy, c. i. 

+ Moneta P. Cremonensis ordinis Preedicatorum, Fidei per Insubriam 
Queesitor, Catharoruin atque Waldensium Profligator. ..... adv. 
Catharr. ed. Ricchini, 1743. The editor assigns the appearance of these 
heretics in England to 1160. 

ft... eg., ‘Ubicunque Manichei inveniantur, capite damnati sunt. 


Manichzo in loco Romano degere deprehenso, caput amputatur.’ Cod. I. 
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tions which were agitated in that age of subtleties, especially 
relating to the human nature of our Lord, many of them may 
have so answered as to seriously implicate themselves in the 
judgment of those who were but too eager to seize on anything 
that might countenance their condemuation: an experience 
which would have naturally prompted the ‘ Thirty ’ of Oxford 
to be cautious as to how they suffered themselves to ‘ dispute 
about the faith’ with any one. 

Another writer against them is ‘ Alanus de Insulis,’ about 
the year 1300.* He speaks of differences obtaining among 
them on the subject of Baptism, some holding that children 
have no sin, and that therefore it is not necessary for children ; 
and others, that children have sin, but that the remission of ‘sin 
has no place without faith ;’ but adds, that all are agreed that 
the ‘Sacrament of Baptism, which is administcred in the Church 
‘of God, has no efficacy either in the case of children or in that 
‘of adults.’ He also says that they held ‘penance of no avail, 
‘a doctrine which they endeavoured to establish thus: God 
‘ forgives sin freely, therefore not because of good merits, there- 
‘fore not through penance;’ that they denied ‘confession,’ 
‘ transubstantiation,’ ‘confirmation,’ ‘extreme unction,’ ‘holy 
orders,’ and that they repudiated the practice of praying to the 
saints. Itis very deserving of remark that Alanus says nothing 
of Manicheism, or any other of the heresies with which they 
are charged by Moneta. 

What these people themselves said of their opinions was always 
in substance what they said at Oxford. At Arras, in 1025, they 
declared themselves to be believers in the Holy Trinity, and in 
the whole of the Canonical Scriptures, which they affirmed that 
they used daily ; and also in ‘the one true Church.’ They con- 
fessed, however, that they repudiated the Catholic doctrine of 
the ‘Sacraments,’ and that they rejected the ecclesiastical 
‘Ceremonies.’ At Orleans, where the acquaintance with the 
Scriptures which they discovered was remarkable for its extent 
as well as its intelligence, the opinions which they protested 
on the cardinal doctrines of the Gospel, were identical with 
those of the Reformers of the seventeenth century. The same 
remark applies to what they are reported to have preached at 
Liege, in 1144. What is said by Roger de Hoveden of their 
rejection of the Old Testament, at Lombers, in 1165, is plainly 
a gross misunderstanding. Their examination before that council 
chiefly turned on their opinions respecting Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, of which last they are said to have held, ‘that 


* Contra hereticos ll, iy.; Migne, Patrol. ccx. 
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‘ those who worthily received it were saved, but that those who 
‘ received it unworthily brought condemnation upon themselves.’ 
But the reports of what they said at their examinations having all 
come to us from their enemies, are little more to be relied upon 
than the controversial writings which professed to refute them. 
Yet for this very reason, it is the more remarkable that none of 
them should contain anything to substantiate the charge of 
Manicheism. 

Could we but be persuaded of its authenticity, the most satis- 
factory account of their opinions which we possess is found in a 
manuscript preserved in the Royal Library at Vienna.* This 
manuscript relates thirty-two articles of their creed, and is so 
far confirmed, as well by what we have already quoted from 
other authorities, as by a ‘catalogue’ of their ‘errors,’ said to 
have been drawn up by a contemporary, and published by the 
learned Jesuit James Gretser.t Among them are the follow- 
ing :—‘ II. Neither the Blessed Virgin nor any of the saints are 
‘ to be worshipped or adored. IV. The dead are not to be prayed 
"OR 24 V. We are not to take an oath. VI. Confirmation 
‘ is of no value, neither is it useful, nor is it a sacrament. VIII. 
‘ Neither the Pope nor the bishops have any more authority than 
‘a simple priest. IX. Indulgences are not to be allowed to any- 
‘one; nor are they of any use, but are a sort of masked false- 
‘hoods. XI. The consecration of churches, priests, and other 
‘things, isof nouse. XVI. The sprinkling of water with a 
‘ blessing cannot take away venial sin. XVII. ‘the excommuni- 
‘ cation of the priests cannot hurt the soul. XXI. All the words 
‘ of the priest, as well at the mass as elsewhere, are of no value, 
‘ because they are not the words of Christ.’ 

The only other document relating to their opinions of any 
importance, is the ‘La Nobla Leyczon,’ so well known to many 
of our readers from the pages of Sharon Turner.t Raynouard, 
its latest and most learned editor, fully endorses its authenticity, 
which some previous editors had denied, and ascribes it to the 
year 1100.§ It is of little dogmatic value, though the fact of its 
having been sung by the wandering minstrels of the time must 
have greatly aided in the diffusion of the truly evangelical 
sentiments which it expounds. The apocryphal Gospel of John, 
which is said to have been discovered among the records of the 

* Ap. Krone, Fra Dolcino und die Patarener, Leipzic, 1844, pp. 
201-203. 
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{ Hist. of England during the Middle Ages, iii. 415, e¢ seq: See also 
Hallam, c. ix. 


§ Nouvelle au choix des Poesies originales des Troubadours, ii, 72, 
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Inquisition at Carcassone, and which was recently published in 
Germany, is certainly not authentic.* 

V. The severities inflicted on the Weavers upon ‘the Conti- 
nent after their appearance in this country were even greater 
than those which they had endured before. They continued, 
however, to increase in number and in influence, apparently, 
more than ever. In 1166, a number of them were discovered 
in the province of the Archbishop of Lyons and Narbonne, 
many of whom were condemned to the stake and suffered accord- 
ingly.t In 1167, they were more numerous than ever in 
Thoulouse, as they also were ten years afterwards.t In the 
meanwhile, their opinions had been substantially adopted by 
Peter Waldo, of Lyons, and his followers, from which cireum- 
stance they were afterwards also very generally known as 
* Waldenses’§ and ‘Poor Men of Lyons.’ This very greatly 
added to the influence which they had previously commanded. 
They were also in great strength at Milan about this date.|| In 
1177, our Henry, and the then French King, entered into a 
solemn league for their suppression in the south of France, and 
at their instance the Pope commissioned Peter of St. Chrysogonus 
in Thoulouse, a Cardinal of the Holy See, to act against them as 
his legate. Henry, Abbot of Clarevall, who accompanied the 
legate in his visitation of the infected provinces, gives the follow- 
ing account of what they found there. ‘The heretics are supreme 
‘among the people and lord it over the clergy.. . . The 
‘ heretics speak and all wonder, a Catholic speaks and they say 
‘“Whoishe?” . . . Such was the license everywhere ac- 
‘corded to the heretics, that, as we were proceeding on our 
‘ journey through the roads and villages, they audibly insulted 
‘us; they pointed at us with the finger, crying out that we were 
‘ apostates, we were hypocrites, we were heretics!’ At Beziers, 
they found that the Count had so warmly expoused their cause, 
as to commit the Archbishop of Albi into their custody for 


* Thilo. Codex. Apocr., 384, et seq. ; Benoist, Histoire des Albigeois et 
des Vaudois ou Burbes, i. 283-296; Neander, Hist. ed. Clark, viii. 437. 
On the whole subject of their remains, sce Hahn Geschichte die Ketzer im 
Miittelalter, ii. 

+ Historia Vezelliacensis Monasterii, Vezelai in Burgundy, ap. Bou- 
quet ; i. 343. 

‘ oo u. 8. xiv. 448; Gervasii, Chron. ap. Twysden. X. Scriptt. 
44 


§ Ebrard says, ‘ Vallenses se appellant, eo quod in valle lacrymarum 
maneant;’ and Bernard of Fontcauld, ‘e Valle densa, eo quod profundis 
et densis errorum tenebris involvunter.’ The name was also corrupted 
into Wodoys. Synodalia, ep. Tullensis, Martene, i. 1182. 

|| Ughelli, Italia Sacra, 175, 
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having persecuted them.* This mission of the legate proved, 
however, of as little permanent effect as previous proceedings 
taken against them had done, for in the following year it was 
resolved by the third Lateran Council, at which the following 
English prelates were present—Richard, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; Reginald Fitz Joceline, of Bath; Robert Foliot, of 
Hereford ; John de Norwich, of Oxford ; Adam, of St. Asaph ; 
Peter de Leia, of St. David’s ; and Hugh Pudsey, of Durham ; 
that, ‘since in Gascony, Albigeois, and the country about 
‘Thoulouse and other places, the detestable obstinacy of the 
‘heretics, whom some call Cathari, others Publicans, others 
‘ Paterines, and others by other names, is such, that they not only 
‘ practise their wickedness in secret, as they do elsewhere, but also 
‘ openly publish their error, and induce the weak and ignorant 
‘to join them, we decree that both they and their aiders and 
‘ abettors shall be subject to anathema, and we forbid anyone to 
‘ dare to either entertain them or permit them in his house, or 
‘on his land, or to have any dealings with them, on pain of 
‘anathema.’ The Council also summoned the ‘ faithful to oppose 
‘ them by force of arms, to confiscate their property, and to reduce 
‘ them to slavery,’ offering them for reward ‘ indulgences’ at the 
discretion of the bishop of the diocese, and threatening any who 
refused with ‘ exclusion from the body and blood of our Lord.’+ 
Two years afterwards, Henry of Clarevall, acting on these injunc- 
tions, collected an army, with which he invaded the territories 
of the Count of Beziers, Carcassone, Albi and Rasy, whom we 
have already mentioned, but with no greater success than had 
attended the mission of the Cardinal three years before. In 
1184, Lucius IIT. held a Council at Verona, at which the 
Emperor Frederic was present, which repeated the anathema 
pronounced by the Council of 1179, and further enjoined that 
‘every archbishop and every bishop, either in person or by 
‘ deputy, should visit every parish in his province or diocese in 
‘ which it was reported that any of these heretics were found, 
‘ once or twice in every year, and swear the inhabitants that they 
‘would inform against them to the ecclesiastical authorities ; 
‘and also all secular authorities, that they would assist the 
‘ Ecclesiastics to the utmost of their power, and that if any of 
‘ these last should refuse to be so sworn, they should be deposed 
‘from their offices, and their country should be subject to an 


* Roger de Hoveden, ad an. 1178; Bouquet, uv. s. xiv 480; Benoist, 
Hist. des Albigeois, i. 48; Henr. Clarvall, Epp. ap. Migne, Patr. cciv. 
234. Reginald, Bishop of Bath, was mixed up with these proceedings. 

+ Decretal V. vii. 8; Gieseler, iii. 404; Labbe Conce. xxii. 260; 
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‘ interdict.’* The Emperor followed up these decrees of the 
Council by a capitulary, which enacted that ‘all heretics should 
‘be under the ban of the empire, and that all their property 
‘ should be confiscated, neither should it revert to their children 
‘after their death.’ + Fifteen years afterwards, in 1199, the 
decrees of this council were confirmed by Innocent III.t Soon 
after the Council of Verona, they caused the authorities great 
trouble in the dioceses of Paris, Langres, Troyes, and the pro- 
vince of Sens. At Paris, one of their number seems to have 
occupied u chair in the University, and he, with one William, a 
goldsmith, who was one of their ‘ prophets,’ and several others, 
were committed to the flames.§ Mariana, the editor of Luke of 
Tuy, in his preface to the work of that writer, to which we have 
referred already, quotes an edict, issued by Alphonse II., King of 
Arragon, in 1194, banishing the ‘ Waldenses or Insabbatati, who 
also call themselves ‘ Poor Men of Lyons,’ from his kingdom, and 
forbidding any of his subjects to harbour or even to listen to 
them, on pain of being punished as guilty of high treason. The 
edict describes them as wandering about the mountains and drop- 
ping tracts to be picked up by the shepherds, and mentions one 
of their number who was recently apprehended with a bundle 
of these tracts upon his back.|/ 

All these measures, however, proved so unavailing that, in 
1209, Innocent III. had recourse to a crusade against these 
heretics, on pretence of avenging the death of Peter of Castlenau, 
his legate in the South of France. A chief leader of this crusade 
was Simon de Montfort, who invaded the territories of Roger of 
Beziers and Raymond of Thoulouse, with a fanatical army, who 
perpetrated such atrocities on the wretched inhabitants as are 
scarcely credible. At Beziers there was a general massacre, in 
the course of which there perished, according to some, fifteen 
thousand, but according to others, sixty thousand persons. Not 
a single citizen was suffered to escape. It was there that a 
Cistercian monk, being asked by one of the soldiers how the 
heretics were to be distinguished from the Catholics, is said to 
have replied, ‘Kill them all! God will know his own!’ 


* Decretal V. vii. 9. 

+ Cod. I. v.19; Authent. de Statu et Consult., 10. 

Decretal, wu. s. 10. 

§ Caesar Heisterbach, Histt. Memm., 1591. 

|| Biblioth. Patrr. Lugd. xxv.; Gieseler, iii. 417. 

4 Petrus de Valle Cernaii, ap. Migne, Patrol. C.C. cexiii. ; Gieseler, iii. 
428. Hallam, Middle Ages, c.i. In order the more readily to induce 
Catholics to join in this crusade, the Pope enacted that all who did so 
should be rewarded with the same indulgences that were granted to those 
that came to the aid of the Holy Land. Decretal V. vii. 13. 
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Simon was rewarded for his murderous zeal with the conquered 
territories, by a decree of a council which was held at Montpellier, 
and was afterwards confirmed by another held in the Lateran, 
and presided over by the Pope, who, while the crusade was in 
progress, had obtained from the Emperor Frederic II., the day 
that he received the imperial crown from his hands, a ‘ Con- 
‘stitution,’ to the effect that ‘if any temporal lord, when 
‘required and admonished by the Church, shall neglect to purge 
‘his territory from heretical sin, after the lapse of a year from 
‘the date of the monition, we permit his country to be seized 
‘by the Catholics, who, having exterminated the heretics, shall 
‘possess it without disturbance.’* During all this time these 
people were still making great progress, and in the very neigh- 
bourhood of the crusade. 

Contemporaneously with the crusade, the Pope had re- 
course to other measures for the suppression of this ‘ obstinate 
‘heresy.’ One of the Chroniclers of the day, writing of the 
year 1212, tells us, ‘at that time there arose two religions in 
the Church whose ‘ youth is renewed like the eagles,’ which were 
also confirmed by the Apostolic see, namely, those of the Minor 
and the Preaching Friars, which were probably adopted 
because two sects which had previously arisen in Italy continued 
to this time—the one was called the ‘ Humiliati,’ andthe other 
‘Poor Men of Lyons.’t He then proceeds to say that the 
‘Minors’ were especially charged with opposing the ‘ Poor 
‘Men of Lyons,’ and the ‘ Preaching Friars’ with opposing the 
‘Humiliati;’ and that the ‘ Preaching Friars’ were to maintain 
themselves by manual labour and to preach, while the ‘ Minors’ 
were to give themselves to study, ‘in order to prevail with their 
‘opponents in controversy. Many of these, however, were 
destined to more than disappoint the expectations which had 
been formed of them, as they soon became infected with the very 
opinions which they were expressly commissioned to refute. At 
a chapter of the Preaching Friars, which was held at Paris in 
1228, when our Edward I. was present, several of them were 
discovered to be heretics themselves. 

Shortly before the institution of these orders, the revival of 
evangelical opinions, which the Pope thus sought to counteract, 
had received a new impulse by the establishment of the Beg- 
hards, communities of males, and the Beguines, communities of 
females, by those who at least sympathized with the sentiments 
of the ‘ Weavers.’ The Beguines had their origin in the Nether- 


* A contemporary Chronicler quoted by Usher, wu. s. 232; Cod. I. v. 5; 
Const. Fred. L1. 7 (see the preface). _ 
+ Chron. Ursperg. ap. Gieseler, ii. 232. 
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lands, and the Beghards, who also received the names of ‘Good 
Men’ and ‘ Brothers Weavers,’ in Louvain. And by the end of 
the century their hands had been further strengthened by the rise 
of another community, which was known as that of the Lollards, 
and who were numerous at Antwerp soon after the year 1300.* 
Whether any of the Beghards or Beguines ever found their way 
to this country is very doubtful, unless, indeed, the ‘Domus 
Teutonicorum,’ which we read of in London in 1260, may have 
been one of their establishments.t But that the Lollards did so 
would appear to be evidenced by the fact that that was the 
name by which all heretics were distinguished previous to, as 
well as during and after, the days of Wycliffe.t 

Especially when we remember the continuous intercourse main- 
tained between this country and the Continent generally, and 
particularly with the south of France, a great part of which 
continued to be a dependency of the British crown long after 
the period embraced by this paper closes, as well as Flanders, not 
to speak of the great numbers of foreigners who collected here 
from other couutries for purposes of commerce during the whole 
time,§ we are quite prepared to find that William was greatly 
in error when he supposed that the severities at Oxford had 
effectually driven the heresy of the ‘ Weavers’ from our shores 
for ever. The facts which have hitherto been brought to light 
are not numerous indeed, still they are amply sufficient to 
establish an uninterrupted succession of persons who held evan- 
gelical opinions in this country from the date of Roger’s corre- 
spondence with Gilbert, down to the appearance of the ‘ morning 
star’ of our Reformation. 


* Ullmann gives ‘ prayer-makers’ as the meaning of ‘ Beghards,’ and 
‘chaunters’ as that of ‘ Lollards.—Reformers before the Reformation, 
ii. 12. Mosheim also derives the former from ‘ beggen or beggeren,’ to 
pray.—Ecc. Hist. ed. Murdoch, ii. 322. And Gieseler derives the latter 
from ‘lullen or lollen,’ to sing, iv. 159. 

+ Rott. Parll. ed. 1802, p. 12. There was a religious society so called. 
Fr. Lambert, Evangell. in Minorr. Regull. Comm., 1523. 

} A Chronicler of the fourteenth century, speaking of the year 1309, 
quoted by Gieseler, iv. 159, says, ‘quidam hypocrite gyrovagi, qui 
Lollardi sive Deum laudantes vocabuntur, per Hannoniam et Brabantiam 

uasdam mulieres deceperunt.’ It is just possible that a writ of 

dward I., addressed to the sheriffs of all the maritime counties in 
England, and commanding them to forbid the landing of any foreign 
religious persons, may refer to some of these people. The date is only 
six years after the Chapter at Paris.—Rymer, Foedera, ed. 1816, ii. 

§ The Rolls of Parliament of the time supply us with ample evidence 
of this last. Nothing is more common than notices of the settlement of 
French, Flemish, German, Brabantine, Italian, Spanish, and other mer- 
chants in this country during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
A very large proportion of these were also engaged in the woollen trade. 
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Roger de Hoveden, speaking of the close of the reign of 
Henry IL., tells us that at that date these heretics abounded 
everywhere throughout his dominions. During the reign of 
Richard I., some of these people appear to have settled on the 
Manor of Dareuth, in the county of Kent, where they were 
known as Waldenses.* In 1210, there was an Albigense burnt 
in London.t In 1214, King John issued a writ to Richard de 
Pontibus, seneschal of Gascony, commanding him, ‘lest we 
should appear to be followers and abettors of heretics,’ to ‘ dili- 
gently search them out, whoever they might be,’ and see ‘to 
their utter extirpation.’ t In the Continental dominions of the 
realm they were therefore numerous ; and it was probably from 
one of these that the martyr of 1210 found his way into England. 
Nor was he the only one that did so, or that suffered death for 
his opinions. Thomas Netter speaks of ‘ very many’ Albigenses 
having been burnt in England during the reign of John.§ Ralph 
of Coggeshall informs us that Stephen, then Archbishop of 
Canterbury, held a council at Oxford in the year 1222, when, 
among others who were brought before him, were a youth and two 
women, one of whom was the youth’s sister, who had been appre- 
hended as heretics by the archdeacon of his province. Ralph’s 
account of their opinions is scarcely credible. It is quite possible, 
at least, that they were also Albigenses, or some of their con- 
verts. The youth and one of the women were put to a miserable 
death, but the youth’s sister escaped.|| And that these were not 
alone in their heresy is evident from one of the canons of that 
council relating to ‘ reserved cases,’ that might arise in the case 
of heretics.¢ The next year Poore, then bishop of Salisbury, 
issued a ‘Constitution,’ which discovers the fact that heresy 
had infected some of the monastic orders of the day, who had 
therefore cast off the ‘religious habit, and lived just like the 
laity.’ By the following year the ‘Friars’ had landed in 
England, and numbers of them were shortly chargeable with 
the same offence.** 

In 1240 a Carthusian monk was apprehended at Cambridge, 
who seems to have held opinions which were substantially evan- 
gelical ; the brief account that we have of them, however, is 
much too prejudiced, and much too confused, for us to place any 
great reliance upon it.t+ In October, 1246, Henry III. issued a 

* Registrum Roffense, ed. Thorp; Archzeologia, ix. 292. 


+ Liber de Antiquis Legibus, ap. Hook, Lives of the Abps. of Can- 
terbury, i. 153. 


Rymer, Foedera, ed. 1816, i. 126. $ U. 4,3. 2: 
|| Chron. Angll. 268. See also Matt. Paris, ad an. 1222. 
Wilkins. Conce. i. 597. 10. 1. 


+t Matt. Paris, ad an. 1240. 
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writ, addressed to all the sheriffs of the kingdom, commanding 
them to apprehend all ‘ minor friars who had apostatized from 
their order, and to commit them to the king’s prison.* Fox, the 
martyrologist, publishes a writ of that monarch’s, dated Reading, 
November 23, 1263, and addressed to the sheriff of Oxford, 
which evidently relates to the same people as the Publicans, 
under the name of ‘ Harlots.’ The king describes them as 
‘ vagrant persons, who shamelessly ‘made their meetings, 
‘ assemblies, and unlawful matches against the honesty of the 
‘ Church and good manners,’ and commands the sheriff to see to 
their apprehension.t In 1260, John Peckham, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, held a Provincial Council in St. Mary Arches, 
London, in which he formally condemned certain persons who 
held doctrines contrary to those of the Catholic Church, especially 
on the subject of the Lord’s Supper, which, he says, they main- 
tained, ‘not on the authority of the Pope, or Gregory, or 
‘ Augustine, and the like, or of any master,’ but ‘ solely on that of 
‘ the Bible and necessary reason.’t In 1296, a Council was held 
at Winchelsea, when bitter complaints were made by the 
clergy that a great part of the people had most fatally ‘fallen off 
from the articles of faith which the Church was bound to hold,’ 
and consequently also ‘ from the laws of the Church respecting 
them.’ 

By the opening of the next century, conversions to evan- 
gelical opinion appear to have been numerous among the Friars. 
In 1309, Edward II. issued a writ to all the sheriffs and other 
public officers in Ireland, for the apprehension of certain ‘friars 
‘ preachers who had apostatized from their order, and were 
‘ wandering through the country,’§ which would seem to indicate 
clearly that Henry Crumpe, who was associated with Wycliffe 
in the next generation, was not the first of his countrymen to 
violate his religious vows and set the authority of Rome at 
defiance.|| In February, 1314, the same monarch issued a writ 
to all sheriffs, commanding them to apprehend the apostate friars 
who were wandering about from place to place, clad in lay gar- 
ments.{’ In the September following, he issued a similar writ to 
the sheriffs of London for the apprehension of certain other 
‘friars preachers, fools of their order,’ who had also apostatized, 
and who were exciting the people against their order generally. 
This was followed by another writ, dated the next day, in 


* Monumenta Franciscana, ed. Brewer, 614. 

+ Acts and Monn. ii. 599. 

¢ Wilkins, ii. 124. § Rymer, Foedera, ii. i. 86. 
|| Fasciculus Zizaniorum, ed. Shirley, 211, 343. 

§ Monn. Francisce., ed. Brewer, 631. 
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which the king describes these ‘ apostates’ as going to and fro 
arrayed in secular habits, and as ‘continuing to the utmost of 
‘ their power to palliate the heinousness of their errors,’ among 
other means, by publishing ‘defamatory writings, which they 
caused to be read and recited in public places in the city, and 
copies of the same to be fixed on the walls.’”* 

During the archiepiscopate of Simon Islep, who occupied 
the see of Canterbury from 1349 to 1366, John Ball, a priest 
of the diocese of Norwich, a man to whom, and to whose 
opinions and whose labours, justice has yet to be done, began 
his hitherto misrepresented career as an earnest and devoted 
preacher of the Gospel, and was honoured with two sentences 
of excommunication for his zeal, one by Simon Sudbury, then 
Bishop of London, and the other by Simon Islep. One of 
the first acts of Simon Langham, who succeeded Islep, was 
to write to Edmund de Bockynton, Dean of Bocking, in Essex, 
complaining of certain mendicant friars, who, at Canterbury, 
were preaching in his jurisdiction without license; and almost 
his next (both letters were written during the first year of his 
archiepiscopate, 1366) was to write to the same official and his 
clergy, complaining especially of John Ball, who was then 
preaching in the neighbourhood of Bocking, and commanding 
them to ‘instantly forbid him,’ and to ‘cite him’ to personally 
appear before him to answer for his offence. He also charges 
them to forbid any of the people to listen to Ball’s preaching, 
onpain of excommunication.t It does not however appear that 
Langham was able to get Ball into his power, as, fifteen years 
afterwards, Simon Sudbury, who had then succeeded to Canter- 
bury, and had not lost sight of him since he occupied the see 
of London, issued a mandate to the archdeacon of his province, 
in which, having referred to the proceedings which had pre- 
viously been taken against this old offender, he expresses his 
great sorrow to find that he was still preaching, and in his 
diocese, sometimes in churches and burial-grounds, contrary to 
the wishes of the incumbent, sometimes at the ‘meat-markets,’ 
in the public fairs, and also in other places, ‘ pleasing the ears 
‘of the laity’ with ‘slanders against as well our person as 
‘ those of other prelates, and what is worse, setting his mouth 
‘against the heavens, and giving utterance to scandals not fit 
‘for pious ears to hear against the Pope!’+ Sudbury also 
accuses Ball of heresy, declares the sentences pronounced 
against him by his predecessor and himself confirmed, and 
repeats the injunction, that none should be allowed to listen to 


* Riley, Memorials of London and London Life, 142. 
+ Wilkins, iii. 14. +t Wilkins, w. s. 
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his preaching on pain of excommunication. This document is 
dated Lambeth, Oct. 26, 1881. Before the end of that year, 
the Lollards of the eastern counties had risen in rebellion, and 
Sudbury was beheaded by them on the Tower Hill. Poor Ball 
had also been hung, drawn, and quartered, as a traitor, at St. 
Alban’s.* 

Ball was no disciple of Wycliffe’s. He preceded him. We 
have the great Reformer’s own authority for it, confirmed by 
that of Wodeford, one of his bitterest opponents, that it was 
not until he took his degree of Doctor in Divinity at his 
university that he ‘broke forth into heresy,’ by which time, 
certainly, Ball had already earned the honour of an excom- 
munication. And it is also clear that, long before that date, 
the revival of Evangelical opinions, which the great Oxford 
Reformer was destined to aid so heroically, and with such 
wonderful success, had made considerable way, at least among 
the common people, though, perhaps, the so-called higher classes 
o— were as much as ever wedded to the superstitions of 
the age. 

We cannot close this paper without the general remark, How 
little the Gospel owes to either Church or State! Both, 
indeed, have always been its chief antagonists. Neither ever 
has espoused or even given it its countenance until by force of 
circumstances it has been compelled to do so, now from policy, 
and now from fear. No ‘Reformation’ may be looked for 
from above, but only from below. Far better is it always for 
the Gospel, that the great ones of the earth should persecute it, 
than that they should be its patrons. In persecution it can 
flourish ; it has always done so, and it ever will. But under 
worldly patronage it only languishes, becomes corrupt, and, but 
that there is One who never is unmindful of His own, it thus 
would soon become extinct. } 


‘Still if the might of Truth, as it has been, 
Lodged in the few, obeyed, and yet unseen. 
Reared on lone heights, and rare, 
His saints their watch-flame bear, 
And the mad world sees the world-circling blaze, 
Vain-searching whence it streams, and how to quench its rays.’ t 


* Walsingham, ed. Riley, i. 275, ii. 232. 
+ ‘Lyra Apostolica,’ p. 108. 
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Art. V.— The Past, the Present, and the Future, of the Old 
Universities. 


Tue party of Radical Reform, which courtesy sometimes calls 
Liberal, and which is beginning to call itself honestly and 
openly by the name of the policy which it adopts, is perpetually 
charged with a passion for innovation, with destructive aims. 
There is not a single change which this party has advocated 
which has not been alleged to be revolutionary, or at least 
which has not been said to tend towards ‘loosening the foun- 
dations of society,’ or towards ‘ throwing open the flood-gates of 
democracy,’ or towards ‘levelling the venerable fabric of our 
time-honoured institutions,’ or has not been characterised by 
some other metaphor equally tremendous and equally prepos- 
terous. For, in point of fact, the vast majority of those changes 
which the Radicals have inaugurated and assisted are reno- 
vations, not destructions, renewals, not defacings, reconstructions, 
not subversions. 

In 1832, more than half the House of Commons was returned 
by the patrons of rotten boroughs. For half a century the 
Radical party worked hard to extinguish these representative 
shams, alleging that the franchise had been conferred on these 
decayed towns, because at some time or other they were 
places of some repute, and that now, therefore, their franchise 
should be transferréd to other towns which had grown in popu- 
lation and opulence. The Tory party of the day predicted the 
most fearful consequences from a change which was nothing 
else but a recurrence to the ancient principle upon which repre- 
sentation was given to important centres. So again, when on a 
recent occasion a further extension of the franchise and a new 
distribution of seats was demanded, the same sinister predictions 
were uttered, though the household franchise is nothing but the 
old qualification in such boroughs as had not lost their rights 
by some usurpation; and the county franchise is still narrower 
than that which prevailed before the famous forty-shilling free- 
hold was made a limit of electoral right. 

The demand for free trade—another part of the Radical pro- 
gramme—was similarly a recurrence to the older order of things. 
The whole superstructure of protection was an innovation, 
intended originally to serve certain mistaken ends of public 
policy, and believed by manufacturers first, and landowners 
afterwards, to be a great gain to their private interests. The 
agitation for free trade—that is, for the restoration of a 
natural law, which had been violated in the interest of par- 
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ticular classes in the community—was met for a while with the 
same protests and vaticinations. The dukes of the day, Rich- 
monds, Buckinghams, Marlboroughs, and the like, uttered the 
most solemn and gloomy warnings against a policy of freedom 
and good sense. In the end, the Radicals effected a notable 
conversion, and a thorough restoration of commercial freedom. 
It was the greatest victory they ever gained, not only from the 
intrinsic importance of its object, but because it temporarily 
tovk away from the Conservative party every man of sense and 
character. 

But to recount these attempts to recover the better parts of 
our ancient constitution, and to add such laws to it as would be 
in accordance with its spirit, would be to write the history of 
the Radical party for the past thirty years. It has substituted, 
or is substituting, religious equality for toleration ; has protested, 
and at last with some success, against extravagant expenditure ; 
has schooled the nation into an admission that education is a 
universal necessity, the details and manner of which only are 
matters of debate; has inculcated an abstention from meddle- 
someness in foreign politics ; has reviewed, to some purpose, the 
relations of the colonies to the mother country; has grappled 
with the land and game questions ; is effecting a rapid solution 
of the difficulties attendant on this topic ; is in course of pacify- 
ing Ireland; and is engaged in removing unnatural and uncon- 
stitutional anomalies in all directions. 

But there is no change from present custom which the 
advanced Reformers have insisted on more strongly, and which 
is more completely a return to ancient practice, than the abolition 
of all tests and restrictions in the ancient Universities. If, in 
the course of the present session, the Legislature agrees to the 
removal of all these disabilities, which bar the full enjoyment of 
academical privileges and emoluments in the case of such per- 
sons as are unable or unwilling to accept certain theological and 
political declarations, the step will be the re-vindication of 
academical liberty as anciently enjoyed by those who studied or 
taught in the old Universities. The reform which has been 
demanded by those who see themselves wronged by the existing 
system, and by those who, while living within the system, and, 
in appearance, profiting personally by it, are unwilling to con- 
tinue this injustice, is nothing but the restoration of an ancient 
liberty which in its day, and according to its light, did great 
things for this country. In maintaining the present state of 
things, the Lords are giving their assistance to an innovation, 
two centuries old it is true, but many more centuries younger 
than the first institution which it superseded. We shall state, 
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therefore, for the information of our readers, what was the 
ancient institution of Oxford, premising that in its chief charac- 
teristics Cambridge, the younger, and for many generations the 
less important University, closely resembled the sister insti- 
tution. 

The beginnings of the University of Oxford are lost in 
obscurity. It is known, however, that it existed long before 
the date of any charter which its archives contain. There is, 
for example, evidence in the Chronicle of Jocelin de Brakelond, 
that the University was a flourishing institution in the reign of 
Henry II. There is a story, that Vacarius lectured in Oxford 
on the civil law as early as the days of Stephen. But there is 
no trace of the University in Domesday, and the legend that one 


of the colleges was founded by Alfred the Great is a forgery - 


perpetrated at the close of Richard II.’s reign. The motive of 
this forgery was to bring about a transfer of visitatorial power 
from the Bishop to the Crown. The fraud, if the deed is to be 
considered as criminal, was successful ; and an Act of Parliament 
affirmed the fable as a genuine piece of history. 

Thus much, however, is clear. At some time or other during 
the twelfth century, a number of students, collected at first under 
the protection of the great monastery of St. Frideswide, a popular 
Saxon saint, was formed into an academical corporation, in 
imitation of the famous University of Paris. These students 
received privileges, charters, and immunities from popes and 
kings. They were allowed, as a necessary part of their consti- 
tution, that right of self-government which was generally per- 
mitted to all recognised institutions, the commonest and lowest 
form of which was the court of the lord’s manor, the most 
dignified being the constitution of the counties palatine. This 
self-government included, according to the custom of the time, 
an absolute jurisdiction in goods, liberty, and life, over all 
persons who belonged to the corporation, justice being admi- 
nistered by elective officers or their nominees. The University 
had its court-house, called the House of Congregation. This 
was originally a chapel attached to St. Mary’s Church, and on 
other occasions the church itself, for, from the earliest times of 
legal memory, this church has been the joint property of the 
University and the parishioners. It had its treasury, that is, a 
chest or hutch, in which it stored such fees as it received for 
conferring academical franchises and degrees, and the legacies 
or benefactions of pious and generous patrons. It had its prison, 
in which it could confine misbehaving academics, and such per- 
sons as committed outrages within the precinct of its liberties. 
Nor did its charters and privileges allow appeal to any gine 
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authority. From the earliest times, it was exempt from the 
control of any bishop whatsoever. When matters came to an 
extremity, if even repudiated the authority of the Pope, as the 
University of Paris formally did, during the great schism. The 
chancellor—of whom anon—was the Ordinary, or ecclesiastical 
superior of the students, and he could proceed against them 
in his own court only, where the office of judge, just as in every 
manor court, was filled by a steward or seneschal, whom the 
chancellor could appoint, but could not control in the exercise 
of his jurisdiction. There was nothing, we repeat, peculiar in 
this jurisdiction, for a similar right was bestowed to an equal 
or less degree on every manor court, and there were at least 
two other such courts in the suburbs of the city, besides that of 
the municipal corporation. Nor did this right of taking cogni- 
zance of all acts done by those who possessed the academical 
franchise, a police over deeds and words, seem at all strange in 
the time of which we are speaking. <A glance at any medieval 
court-roll will show how vigilant was the local police of these 
self-governing municipalities. It was only because the Uni- 
versity rapidly became so conspicuous and important a corpora- 
tion, that it extended and perpetuated its privileges, while in 
the case of other analogous institutions, local jurisdiction and 
authority were superseded, or fell into desuetude. 

For a long time, as might be expected, the authorities of the 
University were in conflict with those of the city, with its bailiffs, 
who were originally the chief civic officers, and afterwards its 
mayor and aldermen. At last, in the fourteenth century, how- 
ever, in consequence of an atrocious act on the part of the 
citizens, who captured and hanged a number of the students, 
the University fled to Stamford. It was recalled partly by 
threats, partly by promises. In satisfaction of the latter, the 
authorities of the city were subjected to those of the University, 
and for centuries —the last relics of the custom was abolished by 
Act of Parliament about a dozen years ago—the mayor of 
Oxford was bound to profess his allegiance and obedience to the 
chief officer of the University. Some of the exiles, however, 
refused to leave Stamford. In order to put an end to this 
academical schism, the University exacted an oath from all its 
graduates, to the effect that they would not lecture at Stamford 
or elsewhere. So tenacious are corporations of ancient customs, 
that this oath was abolished only a generation ago, and then, 
as the writer is informed, mainly because certain persons who 
had taken this obsolete vow had scruples at undertaking to 
teach in modern places of education. 

When the University, therefore, was settled anew in its old 
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abode, its constitution was as follows. Its chief officer was 
the chancellor, elected by the suffrages of the students for two 
years, in much the same way that the rectors of the Scotch 
Universities are now. He was almost always a resident graduate 
of the University, and, down to the Reformation, was invariably 
an ecclesiastic. He conferred such degrees as had been allowed 
by a body of academical electors, known as the Congregation of 
Regents, which consisted of certain officials, and all such Masters 
of Arts as were of two years’ standing and under, these persons 
being supposed to be the best judges of the proficiency attained 
by candidates for degrees. He presided, also, over the greater 
house of Convocation, which consisted of all ‘ Masters of Arts,’ 
and which passed or rejected academical laws, after they had 
been promulgated in Congregation. He also, as is stated above, 
held a court for the recovery of debts, the settlement of suits, 
and the exercise of criminal jurisdiction. In order to maintain 
the authority of this court, every graduate was constrained to 
make oath, that he would observe the statutes, privileges, cus- 
toms, and liberties of the University, under pain of degradation. 
This oath or declaration is still taken. These privileges having 
been confirmed by Act of Parliament, we shall see the con- 
sequences of this jurisdiction further on. 

Joined to the chancellor in the government of the University 
were two officers, elected annually, and known by the name of 
the two proctors. One of these was elected by the northern 
nation of students, the other by the southern. These personages 
were chief officers of police, exercised a jurisdiction over minor 
offences, and, with the chancellor, were keepers of the University 
treasury. Like him, also, they attended all meetings of Con- 
gregation and Convocation, administered oaths, collected the 
suffrages of the masters in elections, and took their votes in 
divisions on academical statutes. Conjointly, they had a right 
of veto on all proceedings. But they possessed a far more 
important authority in the right of initiative to legislation. 
They could propose statutes and decrees—the latter being 
expedients to meet temporary cases—and even put before the 
suffrages of the masters the deprivation of the chancellor. The 
institutions of the University, in short, were thoroughly 
democratic. 

At or about the middle of the twelfth century began that 
revival of letters to which the Universities owed their origin, 
and to the continuance of which they owe their prosperity. 
This is not the occasion in which to attempt even the slightest 
account of the influence exercised on medieval civilization by 
the labours of the schoolmen, the reform of the papacy, and the 
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struggle between the kings and the Church. But under these 
influences the English Universities became, as the Scotch Uni- 
versities have remained, the public schools of the country. 
There is nothing improbable in the story that, before the great 
plague of 1348, the University of Oxford contained 380,000 
students. The Church was well-nigh the only road to prefer- 
ment and eminence which lay open to the mass of the people in 
the middle ages. To enter into the order, some culture was 
necessary, and this could be obtained at the Universities only. 
Again, matriculation at the University extinguished villenage. 
Medizval accounts are full of payments made for licence to 
enter the schools, that is for enfranchisement. The monasteries, 
too, always sent some of their novices to study at the University, 
and a sore plague the University found them. If, as some 
statisticians have reckoned, the population of England and 
Wales was 3,000,000 in the first half of the fourteenth century, 
30,000 students is not more than two per cent. of the males, and, 
considering the large number of persons who entered the Chureh 
and the monastic orders, it is not incredible that so large a 
number should have studied in Oxford. Besides, many 
foreigners frequented this University. 

These students lived on their own resources, very often poorly, 
a licence to beg for maintenance being often given, and men- 
dicancy not being considered disgraceful. Many, no doubt, 
lived as cheaply as students now live in Scotch Universities, 
particularly in Glasgow. The writer has seen an account of 
‘the expenditure of a student at Glasgow, who confesses to 
having maintained himself for twenty pounds a year, i.e. for the 
six academical months, this sum containing the six guineas paid 
for professorial lectures. The medieval student lived as frugally 
and fared as hardly as this Scotchman did. In the rough, and 
interpreted by the necessaries of life, modern prices may be 
divided by ten, in order to recall ancient experience. Now, ifa 
Scotchman in our time can get board and lodging during six 
months for thirteen guineas, a mediaval student, who was cer- 
tainly not over-nice, could achieve the same result for a little 
over twenty-seven shillings. Baliol, the founder of the college 
which bears his name, allowed his scholars £1 14s. 8d. yearly 
besides lodging and livery. 
» These students valued their privileges of self-government, and 
used them. They took the side of the barons in the war which 
began with the victory of Lewes, and ended with the defeat of 
Evesham. Theyinsistedon the right of trying all offendersagainst 
the code of morals and orthodoxy which their statute-book con- 
tained, or they held to be customary. They would not hear of 
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bishops controlling their liberty of thought. No prelate had any 
authority in the convocation house or in the chancellor’s court. 
Henry VIII., when the University had fallen, comparatively 
speaking, on evil days, did not, despotic as he was, venture on 
subjecting the University to episcopal control. Hence, in the 
patent or diploma by which he constitutes the bishopric of 
Oxford, he expressly excludes his new bishop from any right to 
interfere with the discipline or conduct of the University. It 
was, in short, a peculiar jurisdiction in the strictest sense, 
exempt at once from the authority of the royal judges and from 
episcopal surveillance. 

As a consequence, Oxford was a refuge for all those who held 
speculative novelties in theology, science, and politics, during times 
when the advocacy of these novelties was eminently dangerous 
elsewhere. Expelled from the rest of England, the Jews still 
lingered in Oxford, for there is evidence that Hebrew was 
studied, scantily perhaps, but continuously through the middle 
ages, and that the University connived at the residence of 
rabbis within its precinct. Here too, it was that Wickliffe taught 
and published his theories on social and ecclesiastical reform, 
and ultimately rationalized the Romish doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper, the most daring innovation of the fourteenth century. 
Here, when the Pope bade the University condemn him, the 
corporation indignantly declined to accept the Pope’s bidding ; 
here, when the primate and his suffragans commanded thas he 
should be put on his trial, the same body tumultuously refused 
to listen to the primate’s mandate; and here, when the king 
(Richard II.), or rather his uncles, interfered, and threatened to 
annul all the franchises and privileges of the University, did the 
University submit for atime. It passed a nominal condemnation 
on the Reformer and his disciples, but took care to foster and 
protect those whom it was formally constrained to disavow. 

There are very few places in England which have a greater 
historical interest, if the importance of events lingers round the 
scene where they were enacted, than the dingy old chapel of 
Adam de Brome, which stands at the northern entrance of St. 
Mary’s Church, Oxford. This is the old convocation house, 
the site on which, if the same walls are not yet standing, the 
infant University mustered its scholars in the days of the first 
Plantagenet king, and, long before any college was founded, 
where it accepted gifts and benefactions for its students, and 
promulgated by-laws for its own government. Here Dominican 
and Franciscan, Lollard and orthodox, disputed, debated, voted. 
Here Wickliffe underwent the academical trial, which nominally 
silenced him and his. But this place was also described for 
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many a year afterwards, by angry bishops and legates, as a nest 
of heretics and Lollards, as the structure out of which tares were 
sown among the wheat, as the vineyard which bore only wild 

rapes. It was from this chapel, too, that the bishops of the 
Eienation went, in order to argue a foregone conclusion, and 
to defend the tenets for which they suffered in the city ditch, 
during the days of Mary’s discipline. It was an evil day for 
Oxford, when, under Laud, she quitted the old home, to take up 
her academical abode in the place where she now gathers, and 
from which place a thousand bigoted and foolish acts have 
proceeded. 

After the University had been for at least a century in exist- 
ence, a statesman who had risen to eminence at the conclusion 
of Henry III.’s reign, and who seems to have possessed the 
confidence of both parties during the barons’ war, one Walter 
de Merton, founded the first Oxford college. It was an era in 
academical life, as much for its immediate as for its ultimate 
consequences. Merton copied the monastic system, inasmuch as 
he prescribed a ccenobite life, under the rule of a superior. 
But, in other particulars, his college was in strong contrast to a 
monastery. No monk or friar was allowed by Merton’s statutes 
to partake of his benefaction. The duties of the fellows were 
study and business. They were bound in turn to take in hand 
the management of the college estates. They were not bound 
to take orders, though a visitor of the college soon constrained a 
part to do so. The offices of the Church were performed by 
chaplains, who were part of the foundation, but had no share in 
its government. Nor were the fellows constrained to wear a 
particular dress. Connected with the college was a school, 
originally, it seems, provided for boys of the founder’s kindred, 
but afterwards extended to other children. 

The chancellor was the chief magistrate of the University ; 
but the superior of the college was called its visitor. The 
visitor of Merton’s College was the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
but this official was but a judge of appeals, and could not inter- 
fere with the government of the college, except after an appli- 
cation on the part of those who required his aid. Soon, indeed, 
the precedent which Merton afforded was followed by the foun- 
dation of other colleges. Two—some of the benefactions of which 
were perhaps a little prior to Merton’s experiment—were con- 
solidated and incorporated. Two others were commenced a 
generation or two afterwards, and both by ecclesiastics. A little 
while, and a sixth was set on foot, also by a clergyman, and on 
a great scale, the endowments of which were limited to natives 
of the northern counties. The example of Merton was copied 
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in Cambridge, for the statutes of the earliest corporation in the 
sister University are copied almost verbatim from those of 
Merton’s foundation. 

Then came the magnificent establishment of Wykeham, who 
conceived the idea of creating a school which should serve as a 
feeder to his college, Winchester being to all intents and pur- 
poses the first of those numerous grammar schools which might 
be so useful to the nation, but which are so grossly abused and per- 
verted from their original purpose. It formed a model for Eton 
College and for King’s College, Cambridge. After this, a sectarian 
college was established, for the express purpose of refuting the 
followers of Wickliffe. The next was a chantry, founded for the 
purpose of perpetually praying for the souls of the Lancastrian 
princes. This narrowly escaped suppression after the successes 
of the house of York. Itis probable that its connection with the 
Lancastrian cause and house, saved All Souls from confiscation 
at the Reformation; but it has never done any work in the 
education of the University, and at present is no better than 
an endowed club of wealthy idle men. These nine colleges were 
founded before the Reformation, two of them richly. Of these 
twelve colleges, all but one were founded by ecclesiastics. 

The first Reformation col:egs begins with Henry VIiT., which 
is at once a chapter and 2 place of cducatior.” The remaining 
six colleges were founded ‘imost entirety by laymicn, and, with 
one exception, are far less wealthy than the older ¢stablishments. 
Two of these were constructed by the absorption of certain halls. 

This sketch of the rise and growth of the colleges is given in 
order to show that they were accidental to the University. They 
were intended to provide sustenance and maintenance for special 
students. They rarely received within their walls any persons 
who were not on the foundation. In many cases, if not in most, 
their creation had a further object, that of supplying a body of 
resident persons, who, being under the control of great eccle- 
siastics (for the majority of the visitors are bishops), would form 
a counterpoise to the loose and liberal opinions entertained by 
the independent students of the University. Liable to the 
academical statutes, in their position as graduates or scholars of 
Oxford, they were also liable to the stricter discipline contained 
in their own collegiate by-laws, and thus formed, or were likely 
to form, a conservative element within the University. Within 
their own precincts these members of colleges were not under 
academical discipline. 

The rest of the students lived in lodgings, or took some house 
in common, under the government of a principal, whom they 
elected, and who became answerable to the University for the 
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rent of the tenement. The permanent occupation of any building 
for the reception of academical students effected a dedication of 
such a building, saving the rent, to academical purposes for 
ever. But so great was the demand for accommodation, that 
the owners of private property gladly accepted this condition. 
These halls were exceedingly numerous. During the fourteenth 
century there were two or three hundred such places. Many of 
them were occupied by the colleges, many secularized at the 
Reformation. Eight survived this time. Of these, three were 
converted into colleges, and five still exist. They differ from 
the colleges, in not being incorporated, in the fact that their 
buildings and their endowments, generally very insignificant, 
are held in trust by the University, and in the circumstance 
that residence in them involves all the worst parts of collegiate 
life, without any of its advantages. 

The Reformation vastly diminished the number of students 
at the Universities. The great supply of monastic novices was 
instantly cut off. The establishment of public grammar schools— 
a project conceived with the best intentions, but most grievously 

rverted in its execution—took away the monopoly of education 
which the Universities kad previously possessed, and the im- 
poverishnient oi the Church,’in the absence of any other career 
for which an’ academical educatior. was a necessary preparation, 
depressed theni ‘still more.‘ *It:is that, had it not 
been for the’ existence of the colleges, the Universities would 
have been almost, if not quite, extinguished in the sixteenth 
century. Still the great corporation existed, though it was now 
nearly conterminous with the colleges. It was absolutely identi- 
fied with them by the legislation of Laud. 

This legislation was foreshadowed by the several commissions 
which had been created for the purpose of ‘reforming the Uni- 
versity’ in the sixteenth century. Edward’s uncles, in order 
to further the changes which they meditated, and in part accom- 
plished, weeded the Universities of the Romish party. This 
process was retaliated on the Protestant leaders in the days of 
Mary. The expulsion of the Protestants was avenged and 
reversed on the accession of Elizabeth, the privileges of the 
University having been superseded by royal authority on each 
occasion. The last revision must have been very effective, for 
during the reigns of the last Tudor and the first Stuart monarch, 
the Universities were the stronghold of the Puritan party, who 
found themselves safest in places where no prosecution for 
heresy or theological disaffection could be legally attempted, 
except in the University court. 

Laud’s reforms were chiefly two. He first took away the 
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election of the proctors from the general suffrage of the masters, 
and conferred it on a very narrow body of electors; two 
colleges in turn, according tv a certain cycle, electing each its 
proctor out of its fellows. In this way these officers ceased to 
be popular representatives, became nothing but the nominees of 
the colleges, and ultimately the holders of a piece of patronage 
which was distributed in rotation. A few years afterwards Laud 
took away the right of initiative in legislation which they 
possessed, leaving them nothing but a barren veto on proceed- 
ings. This initiative he conferred on the heads of colleges and 
halls, #.c., on a body of men who might be thoroughly relied upon 
as utterly subservient. These two changes, which transformed 
the democracy of the University, with elective and responsible 
officers, into a narrow senate of incapables, were not effected 
without force, for the king constrained the University to make 
the alteration in its constitution. 

Our readers know how stubborn was the Puritanism of the 
seventeenth century. Though the University submitted, it 
resented the submission. The best illustration of the temper in 
which it viewed these innovations is to be found in the fact 
that it sent Selden to the Long Parliament. Selden had been 
one of the martyrs of Parliamentary privilege, for he shared the 
first imprisonment of Eliot, Pym, and Holles. He was a reso- 
lute and able enemy of ecclesiastical pretensions, of sacerdotal- 
ism and arbitrary government, and was beyond doubt the most 
competent critic of ecclesiastical history which the age produced. 
He had over and over again demonstrated that the acts of these 
counsellors by whom Charles was surrounded were unconstitu- 
tional. To those who wished to subjugate the University, as 
well as the nation in general, he was the most troublesome of 
opponents, for he was as shrewd and wary as he was positive 
and cold. It should be added, too, that some of the ablest and 
most intelligent of the Puritan party were resident in Oxford. 
The nominees of Oliver’s commissioners were conspicuous for 
learning and piety. 

Still one remarkable liberty existed in the University. It 
was bound by no formal creed, no profession of legal orthodoxy. 
It was still a refuge for all persons. There was no place in 


England in which Puritan and Malignant could more safely live: 


and maintain their tenets, however bitter persecution was else- 
where, than in Oxford. When the liturgy was proscribed through 
the Commonwealth, it was still read within academical precincts. 
There was of course plenty of bitterness among theologians, and 
abundant willingness to turn bitterness into persecution. But 
as always, there was no other code of ecclesiastical opinion in 
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the University except the general discretion, the consensus of 
the Convocation, and no place in which a prosecution could be 
carried out except in the University Court. 

The Restoration took advantage of those who trusted it by 
the agency of those who welcomed it, and establishing the Act 
of Umformity, extended it strictly to the universities, and to all 
the colleges they contained. The University was now provided 
with a creed and a liturgy ; the former contained in the thirty- 
nine Articles, the latter implying rather than avowing the 
strongest theory of the Divine right of kings. The Universities, 
by this machinery, were carefully weeded of all men who had 
any tincture of liberal thought, and—Oxford in particular— 
remained for more than a century and a half the stronghold of 
Jacobites and Tories. It is unnecessary to say that this was the 
period of their lowest degradation. Oxford, however, once the 
asylum of ecclesiastical and political liberty, sunk the deepest. 
A generation after she went under the yoke of the Act of Uni- 
formity she solemnly proscribed every principle of human liberty 
by vote of her convocation. It is a consolation to remember 
that this notorious decree was burnt by the common hangman ; 
and to make the consolation greater and more unexpected, by a 
decision of the House of Lords. 

For some reason or other, the declaration of conformity, 
which was required at Oxford when the student entered the 
University, was not exacted in Cambridge till graduation. 
Hence, many Nonconformists were educated in the sister Uni- 
versity. When, therefore, in 1854, the Universities were 
reformed, Oxford toleration was begun, and Cambridge moved 
a little further on. The former University was precluded from 
exacting tests until the candidate aimed at such a degree as 
would give him the parliamentary and academical franchise. 
In Cambridge he was allowed to take the degree, but debarred 
from any exercise of the rights which the degree conferred on 
those who conformed. At the same time, no test was exacted 
for any University scholarship, or for any college scholarship, 
if the college statutes allowed such a concession. But Non- 
conformists are, as a rule, excluded from fellowships, that is, 
from the solid and permanent advantages of a distinguished 
academical career. 

If the colleges had not absorbed the University, there might 
have been some show of reason in the plea that they are private 
corporations founded for certain definite ends, which ends are 
to be interpreted, as nearly as possible, by the injunctions of the 
founder. Even from this point of view, the defence is con- 
stantly untenable. Many of the colleges were founded for the 
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— purpose of teaching Romanism; one in particular was, 
as has been said, created in order to do battle with the doctrines 
and disciples of Wickliffe. The wealthiest and the largest 
number of them were founded before the Reformation. Now, 
it is absurd to say that we should give them back to the Roman 
Church. The claim which the Church has on them—with the 
exception of a few fellowships founded expressly for clergymen 
—dates from the Restoration and the Act of Uniformity. 
Restore the University to its ancient liberty, relieve it from the 
trammels of that Act, and the ancient status revives, by which 
the University is its own judge in matters of faith and conduct. 

But, after all, what is uniformity and conformity? It is not 
unanimity; it is not agreement in religious belief, not even a 
common charity. The limits of the Anglican Establishment 
contain nearly as many sects as there are without it. It com- 
prehends tenets which are not far short of Roman. Some of its 
divines boldly utter sentiments at which half the Unitarian 
body would stand aghast. And through the whole of this un- 
natural inclosure, there runs a current of bitter malignity, of 
eager appetite for persecution, of hatred, loathing, scorn, 
vituperation, which has, we believe, had hardly a parallel in 
Church history since the days of the Iconoclasts, and the 
squabbles of the circus and its factions at Constantinople. If one 
wishes to see what sort of use an English parson makes of his 
freehold, the letters of the Rev. Mr. Burgon, Fellow of Oriel 
College, and Vicar of St. Mary, are instructive illustrations of 
how amicable a conforming clergyman is to those who live 
within the pale of the same legal paddock. If disestablishment 
did anything good, it would at least inculcate decency of lan- 
guage and toleration. 

Besides, there is a strange rumour afloat, that conformity is 
no proof of sincerity ; that many a man will accept the test, and 
openly repudiate its obligations; that, after all, academical 
emoluments are virtually rewards to the indifferent and un- 


scrupulous. Barriers to men of sense, honour, and quick con-— 


scientiousness, are mere cobwebs to coarser and blunter minds. 
But is it worth while to affront and exclude a man for that very 
quality which may be misguided, but is certainly the salt of the 
earth ? Does anybody think that mankind is ever the better 
for those people who do not care what they promise, what obli- 
gation they enter on, because they think the promise ought not 
to have been demanded, the obligation never exacted ? Of this, 
at least, we may be perfectly sure ; that there is a large class of 
persons who measure the obligation of a test or promise by its 
natural connection with that to which the test or promise is an 
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antecedent condition, and that if they think either to be wrong- 
fully exacted, they are apt to assert that neither test nor promise 
has any moral force to bind or to control. It is, perhaps, 
because so many persons entertain, consciously or unconsciously, 
such views as these, that the expedient of enforcing tests and 
oaths has, in the very interests of truth and honour, been used 
sparingly. 

Even though the emoluments of the colleges could be proved 
to belong to one Church of Christians as of right, the changes 
made by the Act of 1854, in pursuance of the theory that the 
Legislature has the right to modify all gifts in perpetuity in ac- 
cordance with its interpretation of the public good, constrain that 
such a limitation should be deemed impracticable in the future. 
Up to the University Reform Act, the endowments of the colleges 
were eleemosynary. In almost every case, the recipient of a 
college benefaction was obliged to plead poverty in his own 
person and that of his relations. The endowments, also, were 
constantly limited to places, schools, families. Now all, or 
nearly all this is done away with. There is no condition of 
poverty. Hence, the acquisition of fellowship or scholarship 
has become a test of merit, duly advertised and valued accord- 
ingly, as a practical and solid testimonial. Now it is impossible 
to do equal justice to all students, Nonconformist and others, 
unless an equal approach is made for all, an equal opportunity 
accorded for obtaining all the prizes of an academical career. 

The conservative advocates of the existing state in the Uni- 
versity have raised the cry that religion is in danger, if Non- 
conformists—or rather if persons who are unpledged to religious 
tests—are admitted to full academical and collegiate membership. 
We should have imagined that religion was far more endangered 
by a system which shelters the unscrupulous and excludes the 
conscientious. But let that pass. The fact is, the very reverse 
of that which is professedly feared would be likely to ensue. 
The best hope of a true eirenicon, of a reasonable compromise 
between contending sects, lies in the humanizing efforts of a 
common academical career, of a common round of academical 
studies, and of a common fulfilment of academical duties in the 

reat work of the highest national education. If, as we believe, 

hristianity is the cause and the support of all real civilization, 
can humanize all men, and will answer within the sphere of its 
own work all serious questions which serious minds will ask, 
it is not likely to fail of achieving its legitimate influence in the 
most vigorous centres of modern thought. It is when religion, 
or whatever assumes its name and parodies its phrases, attempts 
to coerce instead of harmonising, to put down instead of puri- 
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fying, to resent instead of winning, that it raises that bitter 
spirit of indignant scorn with which modern learning has been 
led to consider it, and to meet as an enemy the power which 
might be its friend and ally. Of this, indeed, we may be quite 
sure, that equality, which is equity, in all matters of common 
right, is much more likely to produce harmony than disorder, to 
develop kindliness rather than hostility, to warm into reciprocal 
gentleness and consideration rather than to harden into a cold 
eclectic negation. Now, to deny admission to men who are 
willing to honour and observe the only test which can be exacted 
of them, that of moral obligation, duty, conscience, candour, is 
simply to wrong others, and is certain to demoralize those who 
profit by the exclusion. 

For these and similar reasons, the best, the most earnest, and 
the most scrupulous men in the two Universities, are anxious to 
break down those barriers which a jealous political spirit once set 
as a garrison round the Universities, and to restore them the 
freedom of their ancient constitution, their power of discretionary 
self-government. They will make no rash innovations, we may 
depend ; for the conservatism of ancient institutions is singularly 
tenacious. They will equally be indisposed to be intolerant, 
when they are released from sheer clerical control, for the same 
causes which make them slow to change, make them unwilling 
to persecute. In only one way will they be roused, and that 
will take the shape, when they have regained their liberty, of 
an energetic remonstrance against any attempt to control the 
reasonable exercise of it. 

They who have advocated, as a fundamental principle in the 
protest which free churches constantly utter, the justice and wis- 
dom of religious equality, are under no small obligation to those 
members of the University—now of necessity Churchmen—who 
have boldly come forward to vindicate the rights of their fellow- 
countrymen. In the first place, allies from a quarter whose 
attitude is generally hostile are always the most valuable, as we 
may learn from the wrath with which intolerance always acts 
and speaks, when it is directed against those who seem to profit 
by the privilege which they disclaim as their sole right. 
Narrow Churchmen hate liberal Churchmen with a bitterness 
which knows neither bound nor measure. Next, such allies 
invariably challenge attention and consideration. When those 
who are wronged claim remedies, they are unfortunately not 
listened to readily, are frequently charged with overstating 
their grievance, are always in danger of being thought impor- 
tunately tiresome. But when they who are enjoying the 
privilege themselves come forward to assert that a grievous 
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injustice is done, as long as others do not share in the privilege, 
they speak with a voice which must be heard, and put forward 
a claim which must be conceded. 

Twelve months ago, the University of Oxford revived their 
ancient custom, and thereby broke away from one of the Laudian 
traditions, in admitting students to all the privileges which 
Oxford can give, without being necessarily enrolled in the books 
of any college or hall. ‘They have thus allowed students to 
choose their own scale of expense. In course of time, there can 
be no doubt that Oxford and Cambridge (for the sister University 
has followed the example) will be filled with young men, who 
will be able to live as cheaply as in the Scotch Universities, and 
will have the benefit, at a nominal fee, of the ablest teachers 
which this country can afford. 

It is more interesting, however, for us to anticipate what will 
be the effect of liberating the Universities from the trammels of 
a State religion and a parliamentary creed, and leaving them to 
manage their own affairs at their own discretion. The prediction 
is assisted by witnessing the progress which has been made 
since the oldmonopoly of governmental endowment was partially 
broken down, when the Universities were again allowed to elect 
their own officers, and their riches were distributed under a more 
liberal system. Before that time, the utterances of liberal 
opinion in the Universities were scanty, hesitating, timid, the 
protests of a few far-seeing and courageous minds. At the 
present time, the most earnest champions of just reforms hail 
from our Universities. Ten years ago, the Times laughed Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s criticism on our Colonial empire to scorn; five 
years ago, Mr. Disraeli spoke of him and his associates as 
‘ wild men of the cloister!’ To-day, the theory of a Colonial 
empire, which this thinker advocated, is accepted as a settled 
principle, and the wild men of the cloister have had a great deal 
to do with disposing of Mr. Disraeli and his party. It would 
be easy to multiply instances of the practical activity which the 
modern thought of our Universities has exhibited, of how men 
who are trained under a more liberal theory of education are 
influencing public opinion. 

And, in point of fact, the Universities have a great work 
before them. They can send out men whose self-respect will 
enable them to counterpoise the insolence of sudden wealth and 
the equal insolence of hereditary rank. Nothing gives a man. 
more complete independence than the consciousness of intellectual 
powers, provided only he has the courage to use his powers 
according to his convictions bravely, modestly, conscientiously. 
It is time that some new force should be found in the world of 
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| politics and social life, something which shall be different from 
_ rank, wealth, and numbers. The people of the United King- 
dom, lately enfranchised and grievously ill-educated, are on the 
look-out for leaders, and will be glad to follow better influences 
than those which now challenge their attention. The alliance 
of the Establishment with the State, and the timid subservience 
with which the former invariably commits itself to the most re- 
actionary party in the latter, have made the mass of the people 
unfriendly to that which they say has always been used against 
them ; and the free Churches have naturally, however unjustly, 
been involved in the same suspicion. But though distrustful, 
the people are not irreconcilable. Least of all do they care for 
those social forces of rank and wealth which have hitherto 
verned them. 

But if the Universities are to do a great work, in educating 
and instructing the people, they must be fairly open to the 
whole nation as its undoubted inheritance, and they must be 
free from sectarian taint. They may be, and they will be reli- 
gious, for unbelief is no friend of freedom, urging as it does some 
men to wrong-doing, and stealing over those who are wronged 
when they despair of right. But better than any other means, 
since high culture is far more excellent than wealth, they will re- 
open the way which, as in the days of their early activity and 
freedom, they anciently made broad, and along which diligence 
and ability, however humble may be their origin, will be 
empowered to reach the social influence which they have lost for 
so long a time, because they have been pressed into the service 
of bigotry, injustice, and selfishness. 


Art. VI.—‘ The Place where Light Dwelleth.’ 


(1.) Le Soleil. Par Amépée Guittemry. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 
1869. 

(2.) Researches on Solar Physics. By Warren DE LA Ruz, Esq., 
Ph.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Batrour Stewart, Esq., M.A, 
F.R.S., Superintendent of the Kew Observatory, and 
BenJamin Loewy, Esq., Observer. First, Second, and Third 
Series. London: Taylor and Francis, 1865-9. (Printed for 
private circulation.) 


Tue central idea of modern science is force. Of this force it is 


supposed there is a certain quantity in the universe which can 
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neither be physically lessened nor increased. It may be passive, 
like the slumbering electricity in an unexcited body, in which 
case it is called potential energy; or it may wake up into 
resistless activity, like the same element in an exploding thunder- 
bolt, and then it is known (perhaps felt) as actual or dynamic 
energy. All the forms of force are said to be related, and all 
admit of mutual conversion ; but whatever character they assume, 
and whether kept in daily circulation or buried in some sub- 
terranean storehouse for ages, the sum-total of power is alleged 
to remain precisely and unchangeably the same. It is a some- 
thing which He only who created can diminish or destroy. 

For us, in this planet, the sun is the chief fountain of force. 
The mechanical labour alone which our luminary performs 
in the world is prodigious, and his agency in some of the 
commonest transactions is popularly unsuspected. Ask a rustic 
miller what turns his watermill, and he would regard it as a pure 
mockery were he told that it was the sun. It is certainly the 
stream which drives the wheel, and as certainly it is the earth’s 
gravity which draws the fluid down to the lowest level it can 
find. But what lifted that fluid to the heights from which it 
has so noisily descended? Clearly the bright but distant orb, 
without which there would be no rain to fill the channel and no 
moisture to feed the springs. 

And what works that windmill whose sails are circling so 
merrily on the neighbouring hill? There again we have the 
same great agent employed—stronger than the strongest giant, 
meeker than the humblest turnspit ; for it is he who sets the air 
in motion, and refreshes the earth with zephyrs, or purifies it with 
the storm and tempest. But surely, it might be said, the horse 
which drags yonder heavy load, and the locomotive which trans- 
ports yonder heavier train, accomplish their tasks, the one by 
virtue of its muscles, the other by virtue of its steam, and this with- 
out the slightest help from your puissant sun? Do they? Not 
a morsel of duty could they perform had he not given them the 
means! For without him there could have been no vegetable 
life to supply the animal with food, or to replenish its iron 
substitute with fuel. It is to the sun, too, that we ourselves 
owe the power of performing the simplest physical acts, for it is 
he who is our helper if we shake a friend by the hand, and our 
accomplice if we knock an adversary down. In fact, trace 
matters back sufficiently far—a few steps will generally be 
enough—and we shall discover that all mechanical activity 
must, in some way or other, be ascribed to the influence or 
intervention of this ministro maggior della natura, as Dante calls 
the sun. The very tides which appear to be so emphatically 
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under the sway of the moon are no exceptions to this law; for 
how could the seas respond to the lunar solicitations if they 
were converted into solid masses of ice, as they would infallibly 
be by the extinction of his rays?* Considering, indeed, how 
all animal and vegetable existence is dependent upon the solar 
emanations, Professor Tyndall is abundantly justified in his 
assertion that ‘we are not only in a poetical sense, but in a 
mechanical sense, the children of the sun.’ 

From this orb there stream down upon us three distinct forms 
of influence—the luminous, the calorific, the chemical. How 
light developes force, how it sets bodies to work at its bidding, 
_ may be seen in its action on plants. A laurel leaf introduced 
into a receiver of carbonic acid and hydrogen, as Boussingault 
shows, produces no effect whilst kept in perfect-darkness ; take 
it into sunshine, and that leaf becomes inspired with energy ; it 
tears the elements of the acid asunder, appropriates the carbon 
to its use, and is prepared to deliver up the oxygen for the 
general purposes of creation. So long as a vegetable is retained 
in profound obscurity its leaves appear to be asleep; they can 
only exhale—we had aimost said dream out—carbonie acid ; 
and it is not until placed under the stimulus of light that they 
become sensitive, and wake up to do their appointed work. 

How the chemical rays excite molecular action may be briefly 
indicated by referring to their effect upon a mixture of chlorine 
and hydrogen. Kept for a time in darkness, these two gases, 
though eager to combine and form hydrochloric acid, remain 
silent and insulated; but turn on a current of sunshine, and in 
a moment or two an explosion ensues, and the union is effected 
with such violence that the vessel may be shattered to fragments. 
By way of estimating the sun’s chemical power, Bunsen and 
Roscoe calculated that if our earth were surrounded by an 
atmosphere of these two gases, to the depth of about thirty-eight 
yards, the letting in of his light fully for a single minute would 
convert the whole into an ocean of hydrochloric acid. 

But it is the sun’s heat which will afford us the readiest and 
most familiar illustrations of his force. His issue of caloric has 
been variously represented. According to Sir J. Herschel, it 
would melt a pillar of ice 1590 square miles at its base and 
194,626 miles in height in one second of time. According to 
Pouillet, it would liquefy a shell of ice ten and a half miles thick 


* Perhaps volcanic eruptions, earthquakes, and the energies derived 
from the internal heat of the globe, may seem to be purely domestic 
transactions; but it is impossible to say how far that very heat may not 
have been a legacy from the sun, or our share of the great solar in- 
heritance when the earth entered upon its planetary career. 
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in a single day, though it encompassed the entire orb. Accord- 
ing to Professor Tyndall, it is equal to the heat which would be 
yielded by a seam of coal sixteen and a half miles in depth 
were it fired and reduced to ashes. Large figures are generally 
very bewildering, and when M. Guillemin expresses the sun’s 
deliveries of caloric by a row of twenty-five ciphers preceded 
by 4,847, the effect upon the imagination is benumbing rather 
than exciting : 


‘ A la distance moyenne du soleil a la terre, la quantité de chaleur 
que l’astre envoie par minute sur 1 metre carré est 17,633 calories. 
Il est clair que la méme quantité est regue par chacun des métres carrés 
composant la surface d’une sphére ayant le soleil pour centre et pour 
rayon la terre au soleil. On trouve ainsi pour la sphére entiére, c’est 
a-dire pour la radiation solaire en 1 minute, un nombre de calories 
égal & 4,847 suivi de 25 zéros.’* 


But the matter may be put in a more simple and accessible 
form. Calculating the caloric yielded by each square foot of 
the sun’s surface every hour, as equivalent to that which would 
be given out by the combustion of 1,500 lbs. of coal, this would 
accomplish the work of upwards of 7,000 horses. There is 
something overpowering in this conception when we consider 
that it applies to the entire superficies of an enormous globe of 
more than 880,000 miles in diameter, and not to a few selected 
spots. We may have here and there on our own planet steam 
engines doing the work of innumerable quadrupeds, but the 
idea of several thousands clustered—concentrated, we may say— 
on each square foot of the sun’s area, and exerting their energies 
incessantly, is one which we cannot compass with much sense of 
success. 

Let us, however, transfer the question of solar power to the 
surface of the earth. Our globe, of course, intercepts but a 
fractional part of these burning emanations — only about 

- th of the whole, according to Herschel. But, rela- 
tively small, they are intrinsically enormous, for M. Guillemin 
observes that the quantity poured upon a single hectare of 
ground (2°47 acres) developes, under a thousand various forms, 
as much force as is equivalent to the continued labour of 
4,163 horses. The vast amount of work our luminary could, 
therefore, execute as a mechanical agent by means of his rays, 


* M. Guillemin’s work on the sun is one of those agreeable productions 
which take off all stiffness from scientific topics, and put matters in so 
popular a form that no reader need wrinkle his brows in the vain effort 
to understand what the writer means, or what the facts imply. It is 
copiously illustrated, and is inspired with French vivacity from first to last. 
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even in the diffuse condition in which they reach this planet, 
has not failed to attract the attention of curious inquirers. 
Indeed, we might say that the waste of valuable sunshine which 
might do the duty of all the steam engines in the world, has 
excited the displeasure (wrath might be a better word) of more 
than one scientific economist. There are people who will always 
be indignant to think that Niagara cannot be employed to turn 
mills for grinding our corn, and Vesuvius converted into a forge 
to melt metal on the most stupendous scale. We plead guilty 
to a touch of the same temper. But, without indulging in 
philosophical covetousness, is it not distressing to know that the 
beams which play so unprofitably, in some respects, on many 
parts of our earth, might, if properly impounded and harnessed 
to cunningly-constructed machines, be compelled to serve man- 
kind in a very useful and lucrative capacity ? 

So, at least, thinks Monsieur Mouchot. 

On a fine day, at Paris, it was found that the sun’s rays, 
playing upon a surface of one square metre (1196 yards) com- 
municated as much heat every minute as would suffice to raise 
at least one litre (1-76 pints) of ice-cold water to the boiling 
point. In other words, says our Frenchman, its effect was 
nearly equal to the theoretical duty of a single horse-power 
steam engine. There are places, however, on our globe where 
the sky is clearer, the soil more arid, and where, consequently, 
the Lord of Day is known to stalk in burning splendour. 
Could not some of this radiance be captured by means of what 
M. Mouchot calls solar receivers? He announces that he 
has taken some practical steps towards the solution of this 
question. So far back as 1861 he showed the possibility of 
working a hot-air engine by the instrumentality of the sun’s 
rays. Subsequently, having ascertained that he could generate 
seventeen litres of vapour in a minute by the use of a silver 
reflector, he attempted to drive a small steam engine by the 
agency of arrested sunshine. In 1866, he succeeded. Since, 
however, his experiments were made upon a restricted scale, 
this ingenious Frenchman recommends that they should be 
repeated in tropical countries, and with receivers of more mag- 
nificent dimensions. In his enthusiasm he even indulges the 
hope that some day the invention will be transferred to the 
deserts, where industry will settle down, and establish important 
works for the sake of the superior sunshine which those glowing 
tracts afford. Who will not sympathise with M. Mouchot on 
learning that, according to his experiments, it would be prac- 
ticable to collect, in an inexpensive way, fully three-fifths of the 
solar heat which falls upon our earth? Is it not a matter for 
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F i many groans, that whilst the sum of the sun’s influence upon 
. our planet has been computed as equivalent to the labour of 
. 217,316,000,000,000 horses toiling day and night, not a single 

atent, so far as we know, has been taken out for an engine to 
2 directly worked by sunbeams. Ours is certainly a wasteful 
world. large portion of the warmth we might extract from 
ES i our coal goes idly up our chimneys; and it seems that the 

| H cheaper caloric which is sent us from our luminary is allowed 
; to flow back into space without driving (by its immediate action) 
‘ : so much as a coffee-mill, or perferming any artificial mechanical 
4 i duty for mankind. 
Whence, however, proceeds the heat which the sun thus pro- 
i digally emits? In our own planet, combustion—that is to say, 
chemical combination—is the chief source of native caloric. But 
; if a similar process were in progress on the central orb, it must 
: sooner or later come to a conclusion; and though we cannot 
: read the history of the sun at large, yet it is in our power to 
grope backwards, and judge whether such an operation can 
have been in force during his registered existence. Now, 
Professor W. Thomson says that the ‘chemical theory is quite 
‘insufficient, because the most energetic chemical action we 
‘know, taking place between substances amounting to the 
‘whole sun’s mass, would only generate about 3,000 years’ 
‘heat.’ If, therefore, our luminary had been dependent upon 
his own treasures of inflammable material, he must have been a 
dead, dark mass when Adam left Paradise, and could have had 
no visible existence when Joshua is reported to have held him 
; spell-bound for a whole day upon Gibeon. And during those 
= 3,000 years his energies must have varied not only sensibly, but 
: seriously ; for, however well ‘ coaled’ the orb might be when his 
career as the giver of light commenced, yet, self-sustained, it is 
impossible to believe that he could have preserved the same 
steady glow throughout the whole period of human experience. 
Professor Tyndall computes that if the sun had been a great 
block of coal, supplied with as much oxygen as would enable 
him to uphold the existing rate of radiation, the whole of his 
substance would have been consumed in 5,000 years. Kindled 
at the birth of Adam, his very embers would now have ceased 
to gleam. 
 &§ e must, therefore, have recourse to some more efficient 
i theory than that of simple combustion. That the luminary 
: shines by virtue of some mysterious property of his own is as 
inadmissible as the idea of those perpetual lamps, fed by their 
own unrenewed fuel, which are said to have been found in 
ancient sepulchres, but of which no specimen is to be seen in’ 
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any modern cemetery or antiquarian cabinet. Perhaps the 
most inviting hypothesis is the meteoric. 

There is manifestly a prodigious quantity of spare matter in 
the universe. We will not call it waste matter—the refuse left 
by the Creator when the work of world-making was completed, as 
Dr. Whewell suggested—but round the sun, and probably 
round the earth, and possibly round each planet,* small bodies 
are continually revolving. ‘lhese are, of course, too diminutive 
to be ranked as satellites; but occasionally some of them are 
seen flashing through the air, whilst others, though more rarely, 
are overpowered by the earth’s gravity and dragged to the 
grouud. Looking up at the sky on any clear evening, it would 
be strange if the eye did not catch a glance of some meteor 
suddenly kindled and as suddenly extinguished. On certain 
nights in August and November—classical nights for the 
astronomers—thousands of these splendid objects have been 
counted. It was computed, from observations at Boston (U.S.), 
that on one occasion not less than 240,000 swept through the 
atmosphere in the course of nine hours; and there are few 
persons in this country who will not remember the magnificent 
display of 1866, when our planet seemed to be undergoing 
bombardment from some rival orb, and the shells fell in showers 
through the air—harmlessly, thank Heaven !—for if the skyey 
artillery nad been pointed direct at our globe, instead of hurling 
its missiles over our heads, what a battered appearance the 
poor earth might have presented when the combat was con- 
cluded and the foe had retired! 

Now, when one of these vagrant masses alights upon our 
globe it is found to be in so highly heated a condition that it 
cannot be handled ; or should it remain undiscovered for months 
or years, we know from the signs of superficial fusion, though 
its substance consists of stone or iron, that a vast quantity of 
caloric must have been developed during its transit through the 
air. Mr. Symonds, who witnessed the fall of a mass of meteoric 
iron in 1844, in a pass near the river Mocorita, in South 
America, went immediately to the spot, but could not approach 
nearer than ten or twelve yards on account of the heat; the soil 
was bubbling up around it for the same reason, and the piedra 
de fierro, so far as it was not embedded in the ground, was 
glowing intensely. 

This caloric cannot come, to any extent at least, from com- 
bustion, for we might as well expect a cannon-ball to burst into 
a blaze as a lump of meteoric iron; nor can it have been im- 
ported from abroad by the body itself, as might have been the 


* Saturn’s rings may be thus constituted. 
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case if aérolites had been ejected irom lunar volcanoes in con- 
formity with Laplace’s view. Obviously the elevated tempera- 
ture of these objects is due to the friction encountered in the 
atmosphere, and to the concussion sustained by the fall. Can 
we doubt, then, that the impact of such masses, showered into 
the sun by millions—all their arrested motion converted into 
heat—would feed the solar furnace to some notable extent ? 

Nor will it be deemed a fact without significance that the 
elements discovered in the sun are correspondent in character 
with those discovered in meteoric stones. In other words, on 
applying the spectroscope to the solar atmosphere no substance 
can be detected there which may not be found in the lumps of 
fuel dropped by the way, and left with us as if for the very 
purpose of analysis. The singular prominence of the iron lines 
in the spectrum cannot fail to prove suggestive when we re- 
member that the same metal forms the chief constituent of 
many of the masses which have fallen from our sky, though, as 
M. Meunier says, it is more characteristic of ancient than of 
modern descents. Nickel, cobalt, copper, zinc, sodium, potas- 
sium, calcium, aluminum, hydrogen, and other elements which 
have already revealed themselves in the sun, are common com- 
ponents of these captured ramblers. 

It is true that meteorites exhibit still more numerous points 
of concurrence with the materials of our globe, for about thirty 
of our elementary bodies have been traced in them on the one 
hand, whilst, on the other, no purely foreign substance has yet 
been detected ; but the discoveries in the solar world are by no 
means completed, and the community of matter which has 
recently been established suggests that there may have been in 
ancient days, as there may be in future times, something more 
than a casual connection between the wandering masses of space 
and the great orb whose gravity governs the whole system. 

Let it be observed, however, in reference to this theory, that it 
does not involve the idea of combustion in the ordinary sense. 
It is not coal, or coke, or other inflammable material which is 
supposed to be carted off to the sun. The meteors produce heat 
chiefly by their concussion. Doubtless, there are many persons 
to whom this will appear a very unsatisfactory source of caloric. 
A smith ang hammer a piece of iron till it becomes red-hot, but 
how many Cyclops would be required to keep a whole anvil 
glowing from day to day? Yet, if we take a few calculations 
as proximately correct, it will be seen what prodigious results 
may arise from the simple arrest of motion. It was computed 
by Mayer, the great patron of the theory, that a cosmical 
fragment hurling itself upon the central orb at a speed of from 
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445,750 to 630,400 metres per second, would produce ‘from 
4,600 to 9,200 times more heat by its simple shock than a 
similar quantity of coal would by its combustion. One of our 
eminent physicists asserts, that if the earth were suddenly halted 
in its course, and allowed to descend by its gravity to the sun, 
the caloric generated by the blow would be equal to that de- 
veloped by the combustion of 5,600 worlds of solid carbon. 
Professor W. Thomson estimated the effect which most of the 
planets would produce if they were similarly flung upon the 
parent orb. Whilst the shock occasioned by the precipitation 
of our earth in a direct line would of itself maintain the sun’s 
present issues of heat for nearly 100 years, Mars, by his con- 
cussion, would afford asupply for about twelve and three-quarter 
years. Little Mercury, short as is the distance he would tumble, 
would represent something more than a few scuttles full of fuel 
cast upon the central fire, for he would be able to keep it alive 
for about six and a half years. If Saturn, though light as cork, 
were to ‘ shoot madly’ from his sphere, the terrible momentum 
he would acquire during his descent, would contribute 9,650 
years of heat, whilst Jupiter, with his heavier mass, would 
charge the solar furnace with caloric to the extent of its capacity 
for upwards of 322 centuries. Thus the eight planets of our 
system (to say nothing of their satellites, or of the mob of 
asteroids) would, if perpendicularly projected upon the sun, 
engender heat sufficient to enable it to preserve its present 
status amongst the stars for nearly fifty thousand years. 

But is there adequate foundation for this hypothesis? It 
is a captivating speculation, for it has the merit of pointing out 
an accessible supply of fuel (using that word in its scientific, 
and not in its conventional sense), and at the same time of 
converting the very lumber of creation, as it might be excusably 
deemed, into the most useful and important item in the cosmical 
economy. ‘The theory is one also which sweeps shoals of comets 
into its net, and of these bodies, as Kepler observed, there are 
more in space than there are fishes in the sea. ‘Alle diese 
‘ Massen,’ says Mayer, ‘stiirzen mit einem heftigen Stosse in 
‘ihr gemeinsames Grab.’ It provides also a kind of self-acting 
machinery, by which this fuel is brought to the sun’s doors, 
and flung into the flames without any other agency—we had 
almost said without any other ‘stoker’—than gravity itself. 
Seeing how necessary it is for the planetary household that the 
solar caloric should be carefully maintained, could a more 
valuable function be assigned to such matter than that of 
keeping up the great focal fires, especially if it be the wreck 
of shattered globes, or the sweepings of the system which might 
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otherwise have been consigned to the dust-bin of creation, or 
allowed to litter the heavens in revolving heaps ? 

Fascinating, however, as this theory may be, it is right to 
remember that it is looked upon by many as little more than a 
scientific castle in the air. There is no proof that meteors are 
shot down upon the sun in such profusion, and with such ‘won- 
derful regularity, as to keep the great central furnace in ‘ full 
blast.’ Many points of difficulty will, of course, arise. If, for 
example, our luminary is thus incessantly pelted, he must be 
constantly augmenting in substance; and in a system so 
delicately adjusted as ours, will not this continual addition of 
matter disturb the balance of forces, and eventually lead to the 
destruction of the whole? ‘To this it is replied that the increase 
must be so slight in comparison with the solar mass, that no 
change measurable by human instruments, or perceptible by 
human organs, can possibly have ensued ; and further, since the 
sun’s current expenditure of radiant force is assumed to be 
balanced by his income of fuel, there must be compensating 
principles at work which will keep his accounts ‘on the square.’ 
Just in proportion, for example, as his heat is dissipated, so his 
volume should contract, and it is not an unpardonable supposi- 
tion, when dealing with an agent of which we know so little as 
gravity, that even this mystic power may be affected by con- 
ditions too subtle or too remote for our present comprehension. 

The existence of the zodiacal light has sometimes been quoted 
in corroboration of the theory. What is this luminous phantom, 
shaped like a cone, which is best seen on the horizon after the sun, 
when he sets in the spring of the year, or before him when he 
rises in the autumn? Part of his atmosphere, it was commonly 
said. Or, might it not consist of cometary and meteoric material 
which, growing denser as the distance from the focus of gravity 
decreased, became visible as a solar appendage? To use the 
eloquent words of Professor Tyndall, ‘the entire mass con- 
‘ stituting the zodiacal light must be constantly approaching, 
‘ and incessantly raining its substance upon the sun.’ Not long 
ago, however, the spectroscope was brought to bear upon this 
magnificent apparition, and Angstrém found that instead of 
exhibiting faint bands of colour, as it should if it shone by 
reflected solar light, it yielded only one bright line, and that 
the very line which figures most conspicuously in the spectrum 
of our own aurora borealis. What renders this coincidence 


* «Hs ergiebt sich auf diese Weise, dass jede Minute zwischen 94,000 
und 188,000 Billionen Kilogramme Meteormasse auf die Sonne nicderstiirzen 
mniissen, um ihren Warmeverlust zu ersetzen ?—Adolf Fick’s ‘‘ Naturkrafte 
in ihrer Wechselbeziehung.” ’ 
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more striking is, that the bright streak in question does not 
appear to answer to any ascertained spectral element. And to 
add to the interest of the discovery, similar indications have 
been obtained from the corona of the sun during a late total 
eclipse, so that, as Mr. Proctor has recently pointed out, a curious 
relationship is found to exist between the zodiacal display, the 
solar crown, the terrestrial streamers, and probably the tails of 


comets. From this fact alone, however, we are scarcely entitled. 


to infer that the sun is surrounded by a dense swarm of meteoric 
masses, ever thickening as we approach his vicinity ; indeed, 
the variable demeanour of the phantom in question seems to 
intimate (what we suspect is the solution of its character) that 
it is an electrical phenomenon produced by the play of the 
electrical fluid in matter of an extremely attenuated description 
attached to the sun. At any hour, however, discoveries may be 
made which will do much to clear up this, as well as other 
ancient puzzles of the sky.* 

Another attempt to account for the sun’s high teraperature 
ascribes it to the domestic operations of gravity. Assuming 
that this body represents matter which originally existed in a 
state of great diffusion, the process of condensation round a 
central point would necessarily be attended by a disengagement 
of heat. Looking at the operation simply under its mechanical 
aspect, the moving of the particles towards the nucleus, and the 
clashings and collisions thus produced, would raise a capital of 
caloric, upon the doctrine of transmuted motion, presumably suffi- 
cient to establish the sun in business as manager of a plane- 
tary system. To many persons indeed such a statement will 
appear perfectly incredible ; or, if they admit that the primary 
stock of heat may be thus explained, they will insist that the 
theory makes no provision for subsequent supplies. But the 
effect of further condensation must not be forgotten. It has 
been computed by Helmholtz that the contraction of the sun’s 
diameter to the extent of a single thousandth would ‘squeeze’ 
out as much force as would balance all the heat and light he will 
squander for the next twenty thousand years. 

One other theory deserves passing mention, not, indeed, from 
its intrinsic merit, but from its gay defiance of all consistency. 
The sun’s warmth is renewed by /riction. In rotating on its 
axis the orb brushes against the surrounding medium—the 
presumed ether of space—and this process occasions a continual 
discharge of heat, and even of light. But granting as we may 


* Professor Balfour Stewart seems disposed to regard the red flames or 
protuberances, respecting which so much has recently been said, as auroral 
exhibitions in the upper solar atmosphere. 
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the existence of such a medium, and admitting that it was of 
sufficient density to produce any noticeable amount of friction, 
should not the same principle be applicable to each planet, 
especially to the rapid revolvers like Saturn and Jupiter, who 
spin round on their axes, the former in little more, the latter in 
little less, than ten hours; and, consequently, ought not each 
of these bodies to be called a little sun, after its own humble 
rushlight fashion? Or if it be supposed that the ether is much 
‘denser in the vicinity of the solar orb by reason of his com- 
manding gravity, just so much more readily will his motion be 
retarded, just so much more speedily will his light and caloric be 
exhausted, and the poor luminary must eventually be brought 
to a complete halt by the application of this subtle empyreal 
‘break.’ Mayer, indeed, calculated that, giving to this rotary 
movement all the effect that could be fairly ascribed to it, it 
could not, if wholly converted into heat, keep the sun in stock 
for more than 183 years. 

But if the limits of human observation are too narrow to afford 
us the opportunity of detecting any decline in our imports of 
caloric, may we not at any rate draw some conclusions respecting 
the manners and customs of suns by studying their behaviour 
on a large scale—that is, by noting whatever alterations may 
appear in some of the myriads which sparkle in the sky ? Now, 
there are notoriously stars which wax and wane, stars which 
flame up conspicuously and then subside into insignificance, and 
stars, too, which suddenly start into view and then vanish 
apparently for ever. To explain these peculiarities, it has been 
supposed that the body thus affected may present a dark and a 
luminous side alternately, or that its native brightness may be 
obscured by the intervention of some opaque companion, or that 
instead of being spherical, its form may be such as to exhibit at 
one time a full face and at another a mere profile or silhouette, 
or that in consequence of some great convulsion the orb may 
really be inundated with fire, and finally go out after suffering 
all the agonies of a terrible conflagration. In sundry cases, too, 
stars are supposed to have undergone certain alterations of 
colour, and these may be indicative of alterations in their 
luminous force. Since then there are, and have been, many 
examples of these changeable suns in the heavens, it is a 
possible thing that our own master orb may be subject to 
similar contingencies, and destined to experience analogous 
vicissitudes? Courage !. however suggests M. Guillemin :— 


‘Nous pouvons dormir tranquilles, nous et les générations qui nous 
suivront pendant bien des milliers de siécles. Notre approvisionne- 
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ment de chaleur et de lumiére est assuré pour un avenir dont nous ne 
pouvons mésurer la durée. Quelle que soit donc la fraction de ce 
temps qui nous reste encore a vivre on peut sans crainte de se tromper 
la mesurer aussi par des millions d’années. La fin du monde par le 
refroidissement et l’extinction du »vleil est loin de nous !’ 


In speaking of our sources of heat, however, some little 
qualification is required. It is but an act of justice to other 
suns to remember that we owe something to them, small and 
insensible as the debt may at first appear. Swift was scarcely 
correct when he wrote— 


‘Stars beyond a certain height, 
Give mortals neither heat nor light.’ 


From every part of the heavens caloric may be said to be 
trickling down upon the earth, for each orb must be radiating 
its bright influences into space incessantly. Mr. Huggins and 
also Mr. Stone have made direct experiments upon the heating 
capabilities of certain stars, and the latter gentleman ascertained 
that Arcturus produced an effect equal to that which would be 
derived from the face of a Leslie cube filled with boiling water, 
and placed at a distance of 383 yards, whilst a Lyre threw out 
as much warmth as would be represented by a similar cube at a 
distance of 860 yards, Small as these individual issues may 
appear, it is something to know that thousands of orbs are 
sending us their subsidies of caloric. It seems difficult to believe 
that those calm cold-looking stars, with their icy glitter, should 
cast out any thermal rays which would produce the smallest 
appreciable effect upon our broad acres or deep foggy atmo- 
sphere, particularly as Pouillet fixed the temperature of space 
at 110 degrees below zero. But paradoxical though it may 
seem, he computed that whilst the sun by his proper force 
ommunicates to our globe annually (that is actually delivers 
here) sufficient heat to melt a shell of ice 31 metres in depth, 
the stars and space afford us as much more as would fuse a 
shell of 26 metres! It has even been affirmed that if, during 
the hours of night and the wintry season of the year, we were 
deprived of this unostentatious supply—this low-toned and 
obscure caloric, as it might be called—our own radiations into 
space would be so exhausting that the sun itself would scarcely 
be able to carry on the business of vitality in the planet. 

One question cannot fail to present itself here. Is there any 
reason to suppose that the sun will ever run out of light, that it 
will ever become bankrupt in heat? Itis impossible to imagine 
anything more prodigal of his treasures than the ‘informer of 
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the planetary train.’ He pours out his beams above, below, 
around; by night as fluently as by day; and upon the wastes 
of the universe as freely as upon the most crowded tracts of 
creation. He is such a spendthrift of his splendours that he 
would shine on if every planet were as barren of life as the 
moon, or as filmy in substance as the comet. But surely, think 
we, this reckless expenditure of energy must tell upon his 
exchequer, and some symptoms of decline, if not of future 
exhaustion, might be expected to appear ? 

Not, indeed, that there is such a thing as the absolute destruc- 
tion of force. Upon modern principles, as we have seen, it is 
simply transmuted, never extinguished. But it would afford us, 
daily pensioners upon the bounty of the sun, scanty comfort to 
know that the solar energies might be dispersed over the universe 
without a single particle being actually lost. That which con- 
centrated in one central body is capable of vivifying a whole 
family of worlds, would not possess sufficient potency to maintain 
a cabbage garden, were it parcelled out amongst myriads of 
stars; just as the annual revenue which enables an empire to 
fill every sea with its ships and every land with tokens of its 
power, would neither support a single pauper, nor make an 
appreciable addition to a rich man’s pocket-money, if equally 
distributed amongst its inhabitants. 

There is, of course, no mode by which the question of declining 
energy can be accurately determined. It is impossible to sa 
from mere human testimony whether the sun possessed a whit 
more photographic power a thousand years ago than he does 
now, or whether his beams played with more ardour upon the 
painted hides of the ancient Britons than they do upon the 
highly accoutred forms of their more polished’ successors. 
Changes of climate have undoubtedly occurred on our globe, 
and many vicissitudes of temperature are geologically recorded 
in our rocks; but it is needless to state that these are not due 
to any unsteadiness on the part of the sun. 

Still, if a man is spending his fortune at a given rate per 
annum, and we know of no outward sources from which it can 
be renewed, it might be possible to hazard a guess at the longest 
period for which it would last. We should, of course, have to 
conjecture what his capital now is, or what it might have been 
when his spendthrift career commenced. According to the 
calculations of Herschel and Pouillet, says Professor Thomson, 
in aremarkable memoir on the ‘ Age of the Sun’s Heat,’ that body 
‘radiates every year from his whole surface about 6 x 10°° 
(six million, million, million, million, million) times as much 
heat as is sufficient to raise the temperature of 1 1b. of water by 
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1 degree Cent.’ Assuming that the mean specific heat* of the 
solar mass were equal to the specific heat of water (this liquid 
being about the greatest devourer of caloric upon our earth) the 
rate of cooling deduced from the above computation would be 
1 degree Cent., and 4-10ths of adegree per annum. For certain 
reasons Sir W. Thomson regards it as highly probable that the 
sun’s specific heat is more than ten times and less than 10,000 
times that of the fluid in question. ‘ From this it would follow 
‘ with certainty that his temperature sinks 100 degrees Cent. in 
‘some time from 700 years to 700,000 years.’ Pouillet, esti- 
mating the specific heat of our luminary at 133 times that of 
water, infers that he is expending his warmth at the rate of one 
degree Cent. in a century. Small as this may appear, it must 
be considered that in 6,000 years it would amount to a decline 
of 60 degrees (= 108 Fah.), which comprehends as great a 
range of temperature as lies between an African summer with 
its sudden sunstrokes, and an Arctic zero with its stealthy frost- 
bites. Reasoning, however, upon the supposition that the sun’s 
caloric was acquired from the fall and coalition of smaller bodies 
under the constraints of gravity, Sir W. Thomson concludes 
that we may accept 


‘as a lowest estimate for the sun’s initial heat 10,000,000 times a 
year’s supply at the present rate, but 50,000,000 or 100,000,000 as 
possible in consequence of the sun’s greater density in his central 
parts. The considerations adduced above in this paper regarding the 
sun’s possible specific heat, rate of cooling, and superficial temperature, 
render it probable that he must have been very sensibly warmer one 
million years ago than now, and, consequently, that if he has existed 
as a luminary for ten or twenty million years, he must have radiated 
away considerably more than the corresponding number of times the 
present yearly amount of loss, It seems, therefore, on the whole, 
most probable that the sun has not illuminated the earth for 
100,000,000 years, and almost certain he has not done so for 
500,000,000 years. As for the future, we may say with equal 
certainty that the inhabitants of the earth cannot continue to enjoy 
the light and heat essential to their life for many million years longer 
unless sources now unknown to us are prepared in the great store- 
house of creation.’ 


But this glorious orb, bright and unsullied as it seems to the 
untutored eye, is by no means stainless. On the contrary, its 


* Specific heat is the quantity of caloric (if we may speak of such a 
force quantitatively) which a given substance absorbs or stows away— 

ides, as it were, in itself in a latent form—whilst passing from one 
degree of temperature to another. To raise one body a single degree 
requires more or less heat than another; hence its capacity is said to be 
large or small. 
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countenance is rarely free from blotches. One day towards the 
beginning of the seventeenth century a Dutch observer, Fabricius, 
whilst eyeing the sun with a telescope, was struck by the ap- 
pearance of a speck of considerable dimensions. What could it 
be? A cloud, was his first surmise; but as it was impossible to 
continue his inspection long for want of a fitting mode of 
moderating the solar radiance, he and his father were compelled 
to postpone their scrutiny till the next day. Impatiently they 
retired to rest, indulging in many a curious speculation as to the 
nature of the phenomenon. Eagerly they arose; and, on scanning 
the sun’s disc, there was the mysterious intruder, slightly changed 
in position, and still more slightly changed in form. Great, 
however, was the chagrin of the worthy pair when three days of 
untoward weather intercepted their view of the sun. But, this 
passed, the apparition was not only found to have advanced some 
distance towards the western rim, but a smaller spot had emerged 
on the eastern border, and in a few days this was followed by a 
third. All were evidently in full march across the solar field, 
and all successively disappeared. Between the hope of seeing 
them again and the fear of losing them for ever, poor Fabricius 
was kept in a state of considerable agitation, and therefore it was 
with inconceivable pleasure that, after the lapse of some days, he 
saw the first of them spring up again on the eastern margin of the 
luminary. Then he knew, either that the objects in question 
must have made a complete revolution round the sun like little 
planets, or, that the sun itself, as Bruno and Kepler had sus- 
pected, possessed a rotatory motion of its own. 

Now these spots have been the subject of much study in recent 
ears, not only on account of their interest as solar eccentricities, 
ut because it was expected that a correct understanding of their 

character would throw much light on the sun’s constitution. 
Specks as they seem, their movements have been followed and 
their changes mapped down with an attention which might seem 
exaggerated if we looked upon them simply asa Lunarian might 
upon the clouds floating in our own atmosphere. In this country, 
Mr. Carrington, who has published the results of his telescopic 
rambles in the spotted regions, in a splendid volume,* stands con- 
spicuous; and Messrs. Warren de la Rue, Professor Balfour 
Stuart, and Mr. Loewy, who have devoted much time and thought 
to the same subject, have given (and the word must be taken 
in its literal sense) the fruits of their labours to the public in 
a series of valuable papers on Solar Physics. 

If we imagine ourselves to be standing at some distance from 


* Observations of the Spots on the Sun, from Nov. 9, 1853, to March 24, 
~ 1861, made at Redhill, by Richard Christopher Carrington. 1863. 
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a terrestrial globe, and regard the large islands which speckle 
the tropical seas as sun spots, we shall notice changes of aspect 
due entirely to the rotation of the sphere, if slowly and equably 
performed. Take Madagascar, for example. ‘he island, on 
emerging from the ‘ wooden horizon,’ would appear to move 
somewhat tardily, but would proceed more rapidly as it ap- 
proached the ‘ brass meridian;’ this passed, it would slacken its 
pace gradually until it dipped into darkness on the other side. 
The reason is obvious. The motion, in the first place, is partly 
lost to us because the object is travelling in a measure towards 
the eye: in the central portions it is more fully displayed, because 
the object is travelling athwart the field of vision, whilst in 
receding, the conditions are reversed, and the pace appears, there- 
fore, to be retarded. Then, too, it was observed, in studying the 
blots on the sun, that when there were several in sight, they 
generally took similar paths—tracing, as it were, parallel or 
concentric lines, like lines of latitude across his disc. Just so, 
we need scarcely say, the islands on our globe would appear to 
move in corresponding routes, the curvature being dependent 
upon the inclination of the pole to the plane of vision. Some 
specks there are, however, which seem to be endowed with a 
mobility of their own ; for, unlike their island representatives 
here, they are occasionally observed to vary their distances from 
each other; one mentioned by M. Langier retreating from a 
neighbour at the rate of 111 metres per second. The proper 
motion of the spots, which follows a regular law of increase in 
proportion to their proximity to the equator, is found to be 
opposed in direction to that of the sun’s rotation. 

But these objects do not present themselves at random over 
the dazzling disc. ‘They aifect certain latitudes and eschew 
others. Even early observers of the phenomenon did not fail to 
notice that they rarely ventured out of a belt of 380 degrees on 
each side of the solar equator, which for that reason was 
designated the ‘royal zone.’ In a few instances, indeed, stragglers 
have been seen in much higher latitudes, and one very lonely 
and exceptional individual was discovered by La Ilire as far 
north as 70 degrees. But, strange to say, they shun the equator 
itself almost as much as they do the polar circles. Out of 954 
groups observed by Mr. Carrington, one only lay across the line ; 
in four degrecs on either side specimens were thinly scattered, 
whilst in the belts comprehended between the 10th and 30th 
degrees (the northern hemisphere, however, being more preferrea 
than the southern) they appeared with such frequency, that it is 
obvious these must be regarded as their favourite promenades. 

The most significant feature, however, about these objects is 
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their general construction. They are not of uniform hue, but in 
ox towards the centre there is adark part called the umbra, or 
nucleus, and round it there runs a greyish or more gently 
shaded portion known as the penumbra, the shape of the latter 
being dictated, in a great measure, by that of the former, just as 
the fringing round an island on our artificial globe adapts itself 
to the contour of the island itself. This typical form, however, 
admits of many variations, and is rarely realized in its perfect 
simplicity. There may be two or three or more black nuclei; the 
penumbra may seem to be quite out of proportion to the central 
parts ; the outlines may be ragged and destitute of anything 
sike true conformity ; here we may have an eccentric specimen 
without any dark core, and there another which has dispensed 
entirely with itsshaded appendage. Not unfrequently the gloom 
of the black abyss in the centre (so imagination might deem it) 
is relieved by bright streaks or patches, and sometimes it is 
spanned by lines or arches of light, which Herschel happily 
described as ‘luminous bridges.’ Occasionally the penumbra 
has a striped or corrugated appearance, which has been com- 
pared, by another felicitous illustration, to the slopes surrounding 
a lake when furrowed by the beds of innumerable streams. 

But whatever may be the shape the spot assumes, it undergoes 
certain changes, some of which are optical, some internal. 
When first detected on the eastern border (telescopically viewed) 
the visitor looks like a line ora streak ; as it advances it assumes 
apn. oval configuration; at the centre it attains its greatest 
rotundity, and then it passes through reverse transformations 
before it runs off the opposite edge. Precisely similar changes 
would appear in our Madagascar, making allowance for its oblong 
contour, if surveyed from a distance during a half revolution of 
the globe. The internal alterations are, of course, more capricious. 
The dark core may expand, but usually the penimbra seems to 
invade the nucleus, and divide it into portions, or overflow it 
entirely, gradually vanishing itself in turn. Occasionally patches 
break up with great rapidity, if we consider their prodigious bulk, 
for many of them are vastly larger than our terrestrial con- 
tinents ; several, indeed, having been upwards of 50,000 miles 
across; and one of some notoriety mentioned by Dr. Wollaston, 
is said to have shattered into fragments almost under the 
observer's eye.* M. Flammarion gives a lively account of 
another which slowly threw off a smaller or infant spot by a 
process similar to that of fissiparous generation: the parent left 
the little thing lagging in the rear, and sailed away composedly, 
whilst its offspring was agitated by internal movements and 

* Philosophical Transactions, yol. 64, p. 329° 
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finally went down into the luminous sea around.* The duration 
of some maculz, however, is considerable. Follow one across the 
solar field, and after an interval of about 12% days (during which 
the sun performs a semi-revolution) p/us the advance made by the 
earth in its orbit, the same object will reappear modified in 
shape, but as near as may be identical in position. For six 
months a big spot haunted the luminary in 1779, and in 
1840, Schwabe tracked another which returned not less than 
eight times. 

But passing over sundry other features in their character, 
there is one circumstance connected with the spots which is 
extremely important. It could not fail to be remarked that 
there were seasons in which they were abundant, and seasons in 
which they were scarce. Certain years have passed without a 
single speck being discovered, or at least recorded. By and by 
the question was asked, whether there could be anything periodic 
in their proceedings? Continuous study of their habits even- 
tually showed that there was a regular cycle, and Herr Schwabe 
ascertained that for about five years they increased in number, 
whilst for about five years more they gradually declined. 
Wolf, availing himself of still more extended observations, 
decided that this cycle occupied 11-11 years. 

A still more surprising coincidence was detected. The in- 
tensity of the earth’s magnetism, as expressed in the variations 
of the magnetic needle, is subject to a periodic increase and 
diminution. Curious to say, this also is comprehended within 
a cycle of ten or eleven years; indeed, the two terms appear to 
be nearly, if not wholly coincident. But does this correspondence 
in action imply connection in cause? One circumstance seems 
to point to such a conclusion. It is that the periods of maxima 
and minima in the two cases are in exact accordance. It has 
been said, also, that ‘magnetic storms’ occur with greater 
frequency about every ten years, and that at such seasons spots 
may be seen developing themselves in the sun, and changing 
their size and character with unusual rapidity, as if to show that 
the sympathy extended to the most temporary fluctuations. 

Again, it was suspected by the elder Herschel that the heat 
received from the sun was greatest when the patches were most 
numerous ; and, as some test of the accuracy of this surmise, he 
compared the price of wheat on our earth for a certain time 
previously with the state of affairs on the surface of the sun. 
Corn fell here (so he thought) as the spots rose there. Dr. 
Wolf also inferred from his observations that the driest'and most 
prolific years on our planet coincided with those in which the 

* «Comptes Rendus,’ yol. 67, p. 90. 
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sun’s countenance had been most profusely speckled. Arago, Bar- 
ratt, and Gautier, however, have arrived at a contrary conclusion. 

But this is not all. Other periods of variation have also been 
inferred, if not determined. Wolf discovered a large cycle of 
55 years, a smaller epoch of 233 days, and then a tiny term of 
27 days, which virtually synchronizes with the sun’s rotation 
on its axis. Another of 584 days will presently be mentioned. 

Assuming the fact of periodicity then to be established in 
reference to the spots, we have to seek for some cause which 
operates with regularly varying power. Nothing can be more 
uniform in their play than the tides upon our globe, but these 
heavings of the ocean are due toa force from without. Can it 
be that the blemishes on the sun are the results of some external 
instead of some domestic agency? Possibly the planets may be 
the disturbers of its peace? De la Rue, Stewart, and Loewy 
have elaborately investigated this question, and indicated a con- 
nection between the nearer planets and the solar spots. Finding, 
from certain data, that it was necessary to assume the existence 
of some travelling influence which returned to the same position 
with reference to the earth in a period of about twenty months, 
the mean being 584 days, Venus at once stood detected. That 
was her synodical time. Her bulk and proximity to the sun 
would of course give her considerable power over Pheebus. 
Jupiter is more distant, but his mass is very much larger,* and 
he, too, meddles with the solar affairs, though, not apparently, in 
a predominant fashion. Naturally enough, too, it might be 
expected that Mercury, diminutive as he is, would claim his 
share of influence in virtue of his near relationship to the Head 
of the system. Accordingly it was found, that when Venus and 
Mercury were together in the heavens, there was evidence of a 
decided excess of action, as compared with the seasons when the 
two were estranged. It was also ascertained that, when Venus, 
and probably Jupiter, crossed the solar equator, the spots were 
drawn towards that region, but when the planet attained its 
greatest (heliographical) latitude, their tendency was to spread 
out in a polar direction. Could these bodies act by intercepting 
the hail of meteors to which reference has been made, thus leaving 
blank or dark places where no fuel was supplied ? 

In a paper in the ‘American Philosophical Transactions,’ 
Dr. Kirkwood* has recently discussed this doctrine of planetary 


* See a notice of Dr. Kirkwood’s Paper in ‘‘ NarurE,” (18th J: anuary, 
1870). We gladly seize this opportunity of expressing our good wishes 
for the success of this able and well-edited Journal, which posts up the 


science of the day promptly, and promises to be of signal service both to 
students and savans, 
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influence, and finds it necessary to insert the following proviso, 
namely, that a particular part of the solar surface should 
be considered more sensitive to foreign force than others. 
Granting this condition, he thinks it unquestionable that the 
sun-spots are ruled in their behaviour by the configurations of 
the nearer planets. To Mercury he ascribes the chief honour 
of managing the 11-year cycle; the 56-year period is due to the 
combined action of Mercury and the earth, whilst the 233-days’ 
epoch is in significant accordance with the conjunctions of Venus 
and Jupiter. 


‘We do not, of course,’ say Messrs. De la Rue, Stewart, and 
Loewy, ‘imagine that we have as yet determined the nature of the 
influence exerted by these planets on the sun ; but we would, never- 
theless, refer to an opinion expressed by Professor Tait, “ that the 
properties of a body, especiatly those with respect to heat and light, 
may be influenced by the neighbourhood of a large body.” Now an 
influence of this kind would naturally be most powerful upon a body 
such as the sun, which possesses a very high temperature, just as a 
poker thrust into a hot furnace will create a greater disturbance of 
the heat than if thrust into a chamber very little hotter than itself, 
In the next place, it is not to be inferred that the mechanical equiva- 
lent of the energy exhibited in sun-spots is derived from the influencing 
planet, any more than it is to be inferred that the energy of a cannon- 
ball is derived from the force with which the trigger is pulled. 

‘The molecular state of the sun, just as that of the cannon, or of 
fulminating powder, may be extremely sensitive to impressions from 
without ; indeed, we have independent grounds for supposing that 
such is the case. We may infer from certain experiments, especially 
those of Cagniard de Latour, that at a very high temperature, and 
under a very great pressure, the latent heat of vaporization is very 
small, so that a comparatively small increment of heat will cause a 
considerable mass of liquid to assume the gaseous form, and vice versd. 
We may thus very well suppose that an extremely sinall withdrawal 
of heat from the sun might cause a copious condensation, and this 
change of molecular state would, of course, by means of altered 
reflection, &c., alter to a considerable extent the distribution over the 
various particles of the sun’s surface of an enormous quantity of heat, 
and great mechanical changes might very easily result.’ * 


What, then, do these spots indicate? According to some 
early theorists, they consist of smoke hovering in the sun’s 
atmosphere, or of scum and scoriz swimming at the surface of his 
ocean, like the refuse in a furnace of molten metal. In the 
opinion of others, great,volcanoes lay concealed at the bottom 
of the shining sea, and these, ever and anon, cast up masses of 


* «Researches on Solar Physics.’ Second Series, p. 45, 
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‘bituminous matter,’ which appeared to us as specks, but might 
be compared to temporary islands, like that of Santorin, except 
that they wasted more rapidly away ; whilst others again imagined 
that the macule were projecting parts of the solar globe left dry 
and exposed by the retreat or withdrawal of the luminous 
substance for the time, in consequence of a species of tidal 
action. 

Far more plausible, however, was the view propounded by 
Dr. Alexander Wilson, of Glasgow, about the year 1774. His 
idea was that spots were ‘immense excavations in the body of 
the sun,’ some of them two, three, or four thousand miles in 
depth, and that the dark part was the floor of the hollow, whilst 
the shaded portion represented its sloping slides. This con- 
clusion was deduced from the fact that when an emergent 
specimen presented itself on the border of the disc, the further 
side of the penumbra was the first to become visible, then the 
nucleus, and afterwards the nearer side of the penumbra. On 
retiring from view these phases were reversed. There could 
scarcely be but one explanation. A funnel let into a sphere 
revolving under similar circumstances would exhibit similar 
results; a cone or projecting body certainly would not. In the 
theory as revised by Sir W. Herschel, the penumbra was 
attributed to a cloudy stratum in the sun’s envelope, which 
reflected the light of the luminous stratum above, while the 
solid body of the orb, shaded by clouds, reflected little or none. 
And in some shape or another this notion that the spots are 
temporary rents or pits in the solar atmospheres has proved 
the most popular hypothesis of all. Unfortunately for Wilson’s 
views, he held that the nucleus of the orb, visible through the 
chasm, was dark and cool, whereas that searcher of suns, the 
spectroscope, seems to point to the conclusion that it must be a 
ball of intensely heated matter. 

So recently, however, as the year 1866, Professor Challis, 
writing on the subject of thesolar atmosphere, suggested, that pos- 
sibly the spots might, after all, be clouds of aqueous texture, in 
which case the coalescence of their globules would produce genuine 
raindrops. The obvious difficulty arising from the sun’s elevated 
temperature was cleverly evaded, indeed utilized, by assuming 
that the excessive heat would raise the vapour in the form of 
steam, and that its particles would affect that well-known 
‘spheroidal’ state, in which attraction and repulsion are so 
critically adjusted; moreover, the existence of an ocean—a 
solar Atlantic—as the necessary sourct of this vapour, was also 
deemed practicable, seeing that the enormous pressure of the 
atmosphere would keep the fluid from flying off unless heated 
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far beyond our terrestrial boiling-point. But vapour so formed 
must, sooner or later, descend. It would do so in the shape of 
rain, and, where a copious downfall occurred, there spots might 
be supposed to appear. Since, however, recent spectroscopic 
research, as M. Janssen shows, seems to negative the existence of 
aqueous matter in the solar envelope, it would be premature to 
assert that our luminary is a place for simmering seas and 
scalding showers. 

On the other hand, Kirchhoff, who takes his stand upon a 
nucleus heated white hot, intimates that a spot may be an 
agglomeration of gaseous matter—a chemical cloud—formed in 
the lower part of the atmosphere in consequence of some 
diminution of temperature in the underlying portions of the 
sun’s surface. This cloud, intercepting the flow of heat from 
beneath, would lead to the production of another, more shadowy 
in its structure, at a much higher point in the envelope; the 
latter constituting the penumbra, the former the core of the spot. 

Dissatisfied with all previous solutions, M. Faye propounds 
another. The sun has no solid nucleus; it is gaseous to its 
centre. Owing to the heat garnered up in the interior, the 
forces of affinity and cohesion cannot operate freely there, but at 
the surface it is probable they will come into liberal play. 
Hence condensation, and afterwards precipitation, will ensue. 
A series of ascending and descending currents will be produced, 
the object being to transfer heat from the central reservoir of 
caloric to the radiating regions above. Where the upward 
currents prevail at the moment the luminous substance of the 
photosphere will be temporarily dispersed, and the observer 
looking down through the aperture thus produced, will see the 
gaseous core, dark and opaque to all appearance, not because it 
is cold, but because, even if heated to incandescence, its radiating 
faculties are too slight to render it visible when contrasted with 
the resplendent material by which it is surrounded. 

Now, to say nothing of the inadequacy of this theory on 
various grounds—failing, as it does for instance, to meet the 
exigencies of perspective, for the nucleus should be as visible 
near the border as the penumbra—it seems to blow hot and 
cold with the same breath; for it is difficult to conceive of a 
gaseous nucleus so highly heated that the photosphere is com- 
= cool, and yet so dark that the latter is infinitely more 

rilliant. 

With our limited knowledge, however, of the sun’s con- 
stitution, if would be premature to speak with any confi- 
dence as to the cause of these interesting phenomena. Much 


must of course depend upon the final decision (if finality can 
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ever be reached on such a point), as to the nature of the solar 
envelopes. In a globe so highly heated as the sun’s nucleus is 
presumed to be, and surrounded as it probably is by atmospheres 
of such extent and complexity, it is certain that great disturb- 
ances must continually arise. Whatever may be the mode in 
which the wonderful expenditure of radiant force is — 
balanced, the process must unquestionably involve muc 
‘mergetic action, and may be accompanied by many violent 
commotions. To a spectator, looking down upon our planet from 
a more elevated point than balloon ever reached, a hurricane or 
tornado, produced by some slight alteration of temperature, or a 
thunder-storm floating in the lower regions of the air whenever 
the electrical equilibrium was broken, would appear a very 
frequent and inevitable exhibition. Even if the most common- 
place breezes could be inked or coloured, so as to become visible 
to such an observer, our atmosphere would seem to be the seat of 
incessant turmoil. But in an orb where gravity is twenty-eight 
times as powerful at the surface as it is here, where the pressure 
of the aérial ocean must be so prodigious, and where yet the 
temperature of the mass is so elevated, is it any wonder if that 
gaseous envelope should be the theatre of extensive local pertur- 
bations? Now, assuming the existence of an outer atmosphere 
encompassing the photosphere, and of colder quality than the 
latter, Messrs. De la Rue, Stewart, and Loewy suggest that the 
spots may be produced by a descending current from the higher 
regions, which current breaking in upon the photosphere chills 
or disperses it, and by its absorbent powers drinks up the rays 
of light, and so presents the spectacle of a dark nucleus. It 
must be enough simply to indicate this most probable of all 
explanations, and to point in confirmation to the spiral-shaped 
patches in which the luminous matter seems to be sucked in and 
carried down into a gaping vortex, these formations looking 
pretty much like cross sections of a whirlpool or water-spout, if 
viewed from above. Instances have occurred in which the 
penumbra appeared to be actually in rotation round the nucleus, 
and as the spots are evidently excavations or funnel-shaped 
cavities, the most natural inference seems to be that they are 
due in the main to some descending force. 

But besides the macula, the sun’s surface sometimes exhibits 
shining spots known as facule. They are more brilliant even 
than the surrounding luminous matter. That there is some 
association between these and the black specks is undeniable: 
frequently they appear on the outer border of the penumbra, 
and occasionally they take the form of resplendent ridges or 
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dark spots vanish they are often succeeded by bright ones, and 
when the facule present themselves alone, this circumstance 
probably indicates that they will shortly be followed by the 
appearance of some of the black brotherhood on the same site. 

here are other curious features also on the sun’s counte- 
nance. Far from possessing a smooth uniform surface, varie- 
gated only with a few beauty-spots, like the ladies of a past 
generation, his visage is mottled all over in such a way that it 
has been compared to the dotting or graining of an engraving. 
‘It looks,’ says Father Secchi, ‘like a tissue strewn with white 
‘ points more or less elongated in form and separated by a net- 
‘ work, at the crossings of which little black holes appear.’ In 
the penumbra, these white bodies seem to arrange themselves in 
lines like filaments converging towards the nucleus, as if striving 
to shoot across the dark abyss, and then interlacing with each 
other, as if eager to fill up some gash, or coat over some wound 
in the photosphere. These peculiar appearances have been com- 
pared to rice-grains by Mr. Stone, to chipped blades of straw 
by Mr. Dawes, and to willow-leaves by Mr. Nasmyth. The latter 
gentleman even hinted that they might consist of solid bodies ; 
and Sir W. Armstrong, in his address to the British Association 
at Newcastle (1863), observed : ‘The forms are so regular in size 
‘and shape as to have led to a suggestion from one of our pro- 
‘ foundest philosophers of their being organisms, possibly even 
‘ partaking of the nature of life, but at all events closely con- 
‘ nected with the heating and vivifying influences of the sun.’ 
Upon the strength of this statement, it was forthwith announced 
by some imaginative individuals that living beings had been 
descried in the orb, floating like leviathans in a luminous sea, 
and measuring a thousand miles in length by a hundred in 
breadth! Most probably, the peculiarities in question are due 
in a great measure to the same causes which lead to the pro- 
duction of the spots. 

On all these points, however, much uncertainty must exist, 
for want of a clear knowledge of the sun’s atmosphere. Sir 
William Herschel assumed the existence of two envelopes only; 
the lower consisting of gaseous matter in a non-luminous state ; 
the upper composed of gaseous matter also, but in a flaming 
or resplendent condition. It is from this superior layer we 
derive our light and heat; the other was supposed to shield the 
surface of the sun from the scorching rays of the photosphere. 
But a third investing ocean at least must also be admitted. 
The corona which encompasses the body of the orb during total 
eclipses, like the glory round the head of old saints, shows that 
there is an exterior envelope mounted upon the photosphere. 
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Mr. Norman Lockyer also concluded, from his spectroscopic 
researches, that the ‘red protuberances’ were due to the heaping 
up of hydrogen gas, which formed a continuous layer round the 
sun.* 

Amongst other interesting questions which have been pro- 
— respecting the sun, it has been asked whether this 

dy does not act as a huge magnet, and produce, in that 
capacity, all the various magnetic phenomena which are mani- 
fest upon our earth ? 

That the ‘king of day’ plays the part of a great loadstone, 
and keeps all the planets in charmed subjection to his authority, 
is of course a very poetical version of things, and many a fanciful 
mind has conjured up a vision of an orrery moved, or at least 
maintained, entirely by magnetism. But without displacing 
the power or principle, whatever it may be, which we call 
attraction, does the sun, by his direct action, excite those mag- 
netic currents which are perpetually streaming over our planet, 
or stir up those magnetic storms which sometimes break out 
suddenly and rage over whole continents, though insensible to 
our human organs except so far as they are disclosed by the 
convulsive quiverings of the needle ? 

This point has been carefully investigated, and the conclusion 
drawn that such terrestrial disturbances are not caused by varia- 
tions in the magnetism of the sun. The mode in which that 
body affects the magnetic condition of the earth, says Mr. G. 
Chambers, ‘is not analogous to the action of a magnet upon a 
‘mass of soft iron placed at a great distance from it,’ but the 
influences proceeding from the great luminary do so in a ‘ form 
‘ different from that of magnetic force, and are converted into 
‘the latter form of force probably by their action upon the 
* matter of the earth or its atmosphere.’ And this conclusion is 
confirmed by Professor W. Thomson, who says that no effect of 
the sun’s action as a magnet is sensible at the earth.t 

Upon another point connected with the central orb, a very 
valuable result may be noted. Until recently, if we had asked any 
school girl what was the distance of the earth from the sun, she 


* In a paper in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ for 1869 (Part 159), 
Mr. Lockyer has very handsomely disclaimed the honour of being the first 
to announce the continuous character of the envelope known as the 
chromosphere, and has assigned to Professor Grant, Professor Swan, 
M. Liais, and others, their share in the merit of this discovery. 

+ ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ vol. cliii. p. 503, Mr. G. Chambers on 
‘The Nature of the Sun’s Magnetic Action upon the Earth.’ The reader 
will doubtless perceive that the question here raised is not as to the influ- 
ence which the orb exerts upon our magnetism by means of its heat or 
otherwise, but whether it operates as a great loadstone simply. 
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would have answered, with the confidence of an itinerant lecturer 
on the universe, and with the promptitude of a flash of lightning, 
‘95,000,000 of miles.’ This, in her case, would have been one 
of the principal fruits of the charge of so many guineas per 
annum for the use of the globes. If the same question had 
been propounded to a philosopher, he would have returned the 
same reply, with a hint as to some odd fractional miles, but with 
a caution that the calculation was only provisional, and must 
be taken, like a merchant’s account, with a clause of ‘errors 
excepted.’ Putting the matter in professional language, he 
would have intimated that the sun’s parallax (or the angle sub- 
tended by the earth’s radius when seen from the sun) was set 
down as something more than eight seconds and a-half (8"°57), 
but that there were grounds for supposing that it really 
amounted to nearly nine seconds (895). The difference 
between these two estimates would bring our globe between 
three and four millions of miles nearer to the Giver of Light. 
Now, the peculiarity of the case is, that astronomers have 
arrived at this amended result by separate routes, and for the 
most part without any definite expectation of correcting the 
error in question. When experimenting, for instance, upon the 
velocity of light, Foucault found that its accredited speed must 
be lowered, and this rendered it necessary to reduce the distance 
of the sun by the amount just mentioned. In studying the 
moon’s motions, Hanssen showed that the disturbing influence 
of the sun upon our satellite must be revised to an extent which 
would involve an alteration to nearly the same amount. The 
planet Mars has been called upon to furnish further evidence, 
and Venus, on whose testimony philosophers long relied, has 
again been put into the witness-box, and agrees with the other 
deponents almost to the letter. It was, in fact, upon her depo- 
sitions, taken on the occurrence of the celebrated transit of 
1769, when commissioners were sent to examine her in the 
southern hemisphere, that the standard valuation of the sun’s 
distance was based ; and when Mr. Stone went over the calcu- 
lations, the rectified result indicated a parallax of 8’-9, instead 
of the old one of 8"57. From this striking coincidence, it may 
be safely assumed that the distance of the sun from the earth is 
little more than ninety-one millions of miles (91,300,000, in 
reality) ; and when we consider how much astronomical science 
depends upon the accuracy of its data, it will be admitted that 
the elucidation of this point by methods so thoroughly indepen- 
dent is a curious as well as a creditable feature in the doings of 
the age. 

But whilst the relative distance of the two globes is preserved, 
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it must not be forgotten that the sun is ever in progressive 
motion through the heavens, as if he were bent upon some 
errand of life or death. That he—lord, as he is, of the system— 
should be subject to the same law of axial rotation as his satel- 
lites, may excite no surprise; but that he should be posting 
headlong through space, encircled by a troop of worlds, some 
with their worldlings around them, and all engaged in per- 
forming their mazy evolutions, is a conception which the mind 
cannot readily realize. Still more, if all the orbs which we have 
been accustomed to regard as ‘fixed in their everlasting seats,’ 
should partake of the same erratic habits, can we repress the 
thought that, wide as the celestial plains may be, and spacious 
as they may appear for purposes of parade merely, yet, sooner 
or later, fearful collisions must ensue, if the whole starry host 
is perpetually on the wing? Now, theoretically, a movement of 
translation in space may be inferred from the fact that the sun 
possesses a movement of rotation. Practically, the question has 
been put upon a footing of reasonable certainty by Sir W. 
Herschel, Argelander, Struve, Madler, and others. Broadly 
stated, the principle upon which the inquiry was based by the 
first of these philosophers is familiar to every town pedestrian 
in the lamps in the streets, and to every country traveller in the 
trees of an avenue, or the telegraph posts on a railway. These 
objects, as we approach them, appear to recede from each other— 
as we retire, to run together into a cluster. Upon the suppo- 
sition of the sun’s motion there must, therefore, be some quarter 
in the heavens where the stars will seem to be opening out 
their ranks, and to this we must consequently be speeding ; whilst 
in the opposite region the reverse effect will appear; tor there 
the bright ones will seem to be closing up their array. Such a 
region was found. Out of fifty-six stars examined by Sir W. 
Herschel, forty-four showed an apparent proper motion, which 
could only be explained on the assumption that the sun was 
journeying towards a given point (y) in the constellation Hercules. 
Subsequent researches have placed the fact of a translatory 
movement beyond dispute. ‘This splendid galop is conducted at 
the rate of nearly five miles per second, or 18,000 per hour ! 
But to what end? ‘This question involves another. Is the 
orb travelling in a straight line, or in a curve of prodigious 
sweep? Is his motion the result of some primitive impulse, or 
of the combined attraction of the celestial bodies, or of a resist- 
less summons from some distant master-masses ; or is the entire 
host of heaven in ceaseless circuit around some mysterious centre 
of gravity? For it is an obvious inference that if our sun is 
thus in movement, the other stars may be nomadic as well. 
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Indeed, the spectroscopic determination of the flight of Sirius 
by Mr. Huggins affords positive demonstration on this point. 
But to say whether the path of the sun is rectilineal or orbital 
surpasses the present powers of the astronomer. Not that it is 
necessary to assume in the latter case the existence of any 
central body of surpassing bulk and dignity. The exact point 
round which millions of stars may revolve may not only be 
destitute of all signs of imperial importance, but it may not 
even be indicated by a single handful of matter. Nature does 
not always set up a memorial to indicate the spots where the 
most momentous actions are performed: the earth’s surface is 
not pierced by any visible object where the axle of rotation 
might be supposed to protrude; nor is there any external pecu- 
liarity to denote the places where the magnetic poles are to be 
found ; and as little is there any furrow or ridge in the ocean to 
represent the equatorial belt which divides the two hemispheres. 

This focal point, however (if such it be), was considered by 
Struve to lie between the stars 7 and p» in the group Hercules: 
Argelander fixed upon Perseus as the empire-constellation of our 
astral system, whilst Midler hoisted the royal standard upon 
the most brilliant of the Pleiads, Aleyone. Here, then, is one of 
those stupendous facts which seem every now and then to drop 
down upon us from the firmament with such overpowering effect. 
Nothing can appear more placid and motionless than yonder 
silent stars. Let the astronomer gaze at them till he grows 
grey, and yet he can detect no symptom of disorder in their ranks. 
But this vast army of worlds is perpetually on the march, its 
shining battalions never bivouacking for a single night, but 
steadily pursuing their way across the celestial fields, without 
waking a single echo throughout the universe. 


But, figuratively speaking, there is a dark side as well as a 
bright side to the sun. The very properties which enable it to 
fill our planet with life appear to deprive it of the privilege of 
cherishing life upon its own surface. Since spectroscopic research 
has shown that the body of the orb may be charged with heat 
of extreme ferocity, it is impossible that organized creatures, 
even of the most salamandrine qualities, could breathe its scorch- 
ing atmosphere, or tread its burning marl. It is precisely this 
hypothesis of an obscure and unheated nucleus, says M. Guille- 
min, which is no longer admissible. 


‘ L’interposition d'un écran opaque ou doué Wun trés-faible pouvoir 
absorbant pour la lumiére et la chaleur, 4 supposer que existence en 
soit démontrée ne prouverait qu'une chose, a savoir, que la noyau 
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intérieur ne s’échauffe point par rayonnement. Mais du moment que 
la photosphére est en contact avec la couche de nuages dés pénombres 
elle lui communique forcément sa chaleur par voie de conductibilité ; 
Venveloppant de toutes parts, elle l’échauffe a la fois par tous les points 
de sa surface et l'on comprend que le pouvoir de conductibilité fit-il 
trés-faible a la longue léquilibre de température ne peut étre moindre 
que celle de la fusion. Les gaz sont de trés-mauvais conducteurs de 
la chaleur, il est vrai ; mais leur conductibilité n’est pas nulle, et en 
accumulant les siécles on comprend qu'un certain équilibre s’établisse, 
par cette seule voie, entre la photosphére et le noyau. N’oublions 
pas d'ailleurs que les masses gazeuses s'échauffent par convection 
ou transport, et qu’a moins de supposer l’immobilité dans les couches 
sous-jacentes la chaleur doit se propager avec rapidité. Or les 
phénoménés des taches, leurs transformations rapides, les mouve.- 
ments que ces transformations supposent, soit dans les couches de la 
photosphére soit dans les couches plus profondes, mettent hors de 
doute, selon nous, la réalité d’un mélange incessant de ces couches 
diverses, et par suite d'un échange continuel de la chaleur dont 
elles sout douées. I] est donc tout a fait probable que le globe entier 
du soleil est & une trés haute température dans toute sa masse, a 
une température qui dépasse celle de la fusion de la plupart des 
corps simples dont l’analyse spectrale a révélé l’existence dans son’ 
atmosphére.’ 


In the fact, therefore, of a glowing nucleus, many a fine philo- 
sophical dream has received its death-blow. More than one 
speculator has calculated the prodigious population which our 
sun could accommodate, and has pictured to himself the wonder- 
ful activities of which that globe must be the scene, if every- 
thing there were conducted upon a scale of metropolitan mag- 
nificence. And verily there are men to whom it will seem a 
discredit to the system that its noblest orb should be a desert, 
so far as life is concerned, that its central mass, surpassing in 
volume the entire troop of planets and satellites not less than 
600 times, should be incapable of harbouring any manifestation 
of that great property which is the glory of our nether world. 
Let not such good souls despair, however. The sun’s turn will 
doubtless come. Its first forms of life have yet to be born, but 
the birthday of organization will assuredly arrive ; and when its 
little Oldhamia or Lingula, or whatever character its opening 
animal productions may assume, shall creep into existence, there 
will doubtless be great rejoicing amongst the sons of the 
morning. 

Upon what premises, however, can we base such a pre- 
sumptuous speculation? Chiefly upon the fact that the system 
exhibits bodies in different stages of development. Take our 
own globe, for example. It is clear, from the story told by its 
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rocks, and in particular from the igneous character of those 
which have been ejected from below, that our earth was once 
in a state of intense heat, as its core may be to the present hour ; 
that it was shrouded in a dense atmosphere of vapour and aérial 
fluids, and that consequently it was utterly unfit to accommodate 
the organisms which now swarm upon its surface. It was then, 
we may assume, what the sun is now. But having cooled 
down more rapidly than the latter, as it necessarily would— 
having passed through fire and water, in its stormy apprentice- 
ship, and eventually acquired a firm consolidated crust—it 
opened its doors to life, and creatures came tramping in as they 
did into the diluvial ark. So it may fare with the solar orb. 
Finding as we do the same elementary substances there as here, 
and compelled as we are to believe from the movements of the 
whole system in one plane and one direction, that there has been 
a unity of origin and of primitive experience, if we may so speak, 
it is difficult to suppose that processes which have transpired, or 
are transpiring in one member of the family may not apply to 
the rest. ‘The moon, so far as observation extends, is an un- 
tenanted orb. In all probability its inherited caloric has been 
mostly expended, or at least the superficial portion has been 
dissipated, and the residue lies hid in its interior. Consequently 
its day of life may have closed, and our beautiful satellite may 
be but a shining sepulchre and a worn-out world. Perhaps it 
was only an ephemeron amongst stars? Our turn, also, may 
come; and when life is waking up in the sun it may be dying 
out on the earth. Let us not, however, think dolefully of the 
universe, if we find proofs of change or even symptoms of 
‘decay,’ for in nature nothing is lost, and life is ever born of 
death. True Science, like true Philosophy, always gives us more 
than she takes; and with the same breath that she tells us 
worlds may cease to palpitate, she tells us also that the forces 
which gave them all their vitality can never be crushed into 
nothingness except by the hand of Him from whom they 
emanated. 

There are several other points connected with this ‘soul of 
surrounding worlds’ upon which it would have been pleasant to 
touch, but narrowing space warns us to conclude, particularly 
as we devoted some attention to solar phenomena in a recent 
article on the Language of Tight. Before parting, however, 
from the great luminary, we cannot forbear to remind the reader 
that we are indebted to this generous orb for light by night as 
well as by day, for warmth within doors as well as without. 
We are accustomed to speak of the sun’s light and heat as 
forces actually garnered up in the vegetation of ancient epochs. 
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We look upon our coal strata as cellars in which sunbeams have 
been locked up for unnumbered ages, in order that they might 
ultimately be reissued for the benefit of the intelligent tenantry 
for whom the world was intended. In a certain qualified sense 
this is perfectly true: coal is unquestionably invested sunshine. 
The gentle warmth we draw from our domestic fires, the fiercer 
heat which cooks our food or melts our metals, are the product 
of the sun’s energy exercised upon the earth during some of 
those silent centuries when the globe was in preparation for 
man. Strolling through a town lit up by innumerable lamps, 
or whirled along at the heels of a locomotive, it is a pleasant 
thought that the emanations of suns which rose and set millions 
of years ago—which rose and set in seeming idleness, and to all 
appearance in wasted splendour—are now reproduced to enable 
us to cope with darkness, or to conquer space without moving a 
muscle. There is something captivating in the thought that 
the great rector mundi was working for us when as yet there was 
no sign of man—indeed, no promise of his coming, and with 
quiet patient labour laying up from day to day those treasures 
of light and heat which are infinitely more valuable to us than 
all the gold and diamonds we possess. No one who has studied 
geological processes can repress a feeling of surprise, perhaps of 
impatience, at the slow deliberate step with which Nature ever 
marches up to her goal; but when we think of the sun toiling 
in lonely splendour to store our planet with fuel—we had almost 
said with his own embodied beams—it seems to reconcile us in 
some degree to the august and awful chronology of the universe. 

A passing analogy may not be unacceptable. If, in a moditied 
sense, the light of ancient suns may be hoarded up for ages, so 
may the odour of ancient seas. Some years ago, a writer 
pointed out to the Academy of Sciences at Paris that the shells 
of the ¢eredo found in the fossil-wood about Brussels gave out 
when scratched, or when newly extracted from the soil, a strong 
scent of the ocean. Butofwhatocean? Clearly of one onwhich 
no human sail had ever been spread, for it belonged to the dis- 
tant cocene era. After countless centuries had elapsed, the 
subtle aroma of that pre-historic sea was released from its 
imprisonment, and played upon nostrils fashioned in this our 
nineteenth century, as if it were the perfume of a flower plucked 
yesterday. It brings the ages together to find that from a fossil 
comes forth fragrance which has been impounded for millions 
of years, and that from our coal measures we can draw matter 
which may be called the solidified sunshine of the world’s youth. 

In conclusion, let us add that the greatest of physical para- 
doxes is the sunbeam. It is the most potent and versatile force 
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we have, and yet it behaves itself like the gentlest and most 
accommodating. Nothing can fall more softly and more silently 
upon the earth than the rays of our great luminary—not even 
the feathery flakes of snow which thread their way through the 
atmosphere, as if they were too filmy to yield to the demands of 
gravity like grosser things. The most delicate slip of gold leaf, 
exposed as a target to the sun’s shafts, is not stirred to the 
extent of a hair, though an infant’s faintest sigh would set it into 
tremulous motion. The tenderest of human organs—the apple 
of the eye—though pierced and buffeted each day by thousands 
of sunbeams, suffers no pain during the process, but rejoices in 
their sweetness, and ‘blesses the useful light.’ Yet a few of 
those rays, insinuating themselves into a mass of iron like the 
Britannia Tubular Bridge, will compel the closely-knit particles 
to separate, and will move the whole enormous fabric with as 
much ease as a giant would stir a straw. The play of those 
beams upon our sheets of water lifts up layer after layer into 
the atmosphere, and hoists whole rivers from their beds, only to 
drop them again in snow upon the hills or in fattening showers 
upon the plains. Let but the air drink in a little more sunshine 
at one place than another, and out of it springs the tempest or 
the hurricane, which desolates a whole region in its lunatic 
wrath. The marvel is, that a power which is capable of assuming 
such a diversity of forms, and of producing such stupendous 
results, should come to us in so gentle, so peaceful, and so 
unpretentiousa guise. It is as great a wonder as if the cannon- 
balls which were to batter down a fortress danced through the 
air on their mission of death, like motes in the sunbeam, or as if 
Shrapnell shells were bred in the atmosphere like drops of dew, 
and demeaned themselves as meekly too, until they exploded. 


Arr. VII.—The Council of the Vatican. 


Tue gathering of an (Ecumenical Council, after an interval of 
three hundred years, has been an event calculated to arrest the 
attention of mankind. It has not now been summoned in a small 
Italian town, but in the capital of the Catholic world. It has not 
assembled surreptitiously, nor, as at Trent, with scarcely a suffi- 
cient number of bishops present to commence its deliberations. 
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Before the 7th of December, 1869, more than 700 bishops 
had arrived from all quarters of the globe. South America, the 
United States, China, Japan, and the Islunds of the Seas, as 
3 well as every country of Europe, sent their representatives. 
FE The episcopate was received at Rome with a truly royal 
hospitality, of which, moreover, it had come prepared to make 
g generous acknowledgment, by the tribute which it brought to 
: pour into the Papal treasury from all churches of the Roman 
. obedience. The state of the world, the crisis of modern thought, 
4 the exciting questions inscribed on the programme of the 
3 Council, all combined to give weight and solemnity to the eve 
7 of this momentous day. It dawned sombre and rainy. From 
daybreak an enormous crowd—such as perhaps no one building 
: had ever before enclosed—filled the wondrous Basilica of St. 
Peter. Unfortunately, a dim, cold light fell on the multitudes 
which thronged its marble pavement. The Council Chamber 
was erected in the southern arm of the cross of the edifice. The 
seats of the Fathers were raised one above the other. In the 
semicircle thus fashioned by the episcopal seats, a large platform 
had been constructed, and on this, at a considerable deen, 
were placed seats for the cardinals, in the midst of which, raised 
high above them all, stood the Papal throne. An altar had 
been expressly reared for the celebration of high mass at the 
opening of the Council. The rostrum was but slightly raised ; 
it might as well have been omitted as an useless piece of furni- 
ture, for under the highly-arched roof a single voice is utterly 
lost. The empty space in the middle of the hall was occupied 
by the apostolic pronotaries and the bishops’ secretaries and 
theologians. In the Council of the Vatican those seats which at 
Trent were reserved for princes and their ambassadors were 
conspicuous by their absence. Such secular dignitaries occupied 
a gallery near the choristers of the Sistine Chapel, and they 
have had hardly as much influence as the said choristers on 
the deliberations of an assembly in which they have literally 
taken no part. 

At half-past eight o’clock, a.m., the ceremony began. We 
frankly acknowledge that it was splendid and imposing. In 
furnishing a sublime spectacle, Catholicism has almost outdone 
herself. The proceedings were not overcharged with the tawdry 
tainted ritual of idolatrous worship. It was evident that the 
rites prescribed for Councils belong to a very ancient epoch ; 
and as there has been no opportunity for celebrating them 
during the last three hundred years, they have escaped the 
serious innovations which Catholic piety has undergone, more 
especially during the last fifty years, and are still comparatively 
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free from the mystic materialism which is continually adultera- 


ting it. 

From nine o’clock the doors of the Basilica were thrown open 
to the procession which ushered in the ceremony. It was 
intended to present a living embodiment of the universal Church, 
or at least of the Catholic hierarchy in its totality, beginning 
with its inferior ranks. As the procession moved along, the 
‘Veni Creator Spiritus’ was intoned according to ancient 
custom. The Chapters of all the Basilicas and the large parishes 
of Rome walked first ; these were followed by representatives of 
the religious orders; then came the 700 bishops and arch- 
bishops, clothed in white robes with mitres on their heads. 
The cardinals formed the corfége immediately preceding the 
Pope, who was borne along on the Sedia gestatoria to the thres- 
hold of the cathedral. He alighted beneath the portico, and 
moved forward amidst his noble guards and numerous prelates 
to the shrine of St. Peter, before which he knelt. Those who 
were near to him remarked the joy which lighted up his pallid 
but strongly-defined features. When he offered the Pontifical 
prayers, the vibration of his voice rung through the whole 
building. He rose and moved towards his Pontifical throne. 
The Fathers of theCouncil took their seats, and the Council was 
inaugurated. The impression produced at the moment on all the 
spectators was truly sublime. High mass was celebrated by the 
cardinal vicar, and sung without accompaniment in a grand but 
simple style, with little modulation. At first this startled every 
listener, but afterwards gradually penetrated his whole being 
with a strange electric thrill. During mass the obéisance took 
place. Each bishop in his turn rose, prostrated himself be- 
fore the Holy Father, and kissed his pastoral ring, as a symbol 
of submission to the head of the Church. After mass the Pope 
bestowed the triple benediction and dispensed plenary indulgence 
to the whole Council and all the faithful present. The secretary 
of the Council then read the Bull by which it had been convoked ; 
the sermon for the occasion was delivered, the Psalms for the 
day were chanted, and the Pope offered an admirable prayer, 
the relic of an earlier and purer age, divine treasure-trove saved 
from the wreck of the ancient constitution of the Church, imply- 
ing, as we shall see, the condemnation of all that, for which the 
Council of the Vatican has been convoked. The textual render- 
ing of this prayer is as follows :— 


‘O Lord, the Holy Spirit, we are here in Thy presence, whither, 
on account of the heaviness of our offences, we have scarcely dared to 
approach, although it is in Thy name especially that we are assembled 
here together. Bend down to us, come near tous. Deign to enter 
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even into our hearts. Teach us what we ought to do, show us the 
way that we ought to follow, and be Thyself the author of all our 
actions. Fill our hearts with Thyself, we beseech Thee, and form 
within us the judgments which we are now to affirm. O Thou, 
4 who with the Father and the Son alone possessest the most august of 
dl all names, suffer us not in anything to violate the principles of justice. 
O Thou who delightest in equity, grant that our ignorance may not 
lead us astray ; that human favours may find us inflexible; that we 
may not allow ourselves to have respect of persons, or to be seduced 
by their bribes. Unite us to Thyself by the outpouring of Thy grace, 
so that we may find ourselves entirely one in Thee, and that we may 
swerve from the truth in nothing. United as we are in Thy name, 
may we observe in all things the golden mean of piety and justice. 
May none of our decisions be contrary to Thy will. May we at last, 
after having done Thy will here below, receive in the life which is to 
come the eterna! reward.’ 


4 

: To this all the Fathers said Amen; and, at the invitation of a 
u cardinal deacon, the whole Council knelt in silent prayer. The 
3 director of worship for the 8th of December was Cardinal 
a Antonelli, a name fraught with diplomatic rather than religious 
4 associations. After prayer a grand ceremonial took place, a 


4 ceremonial which was, we might imagine, a bitter pill for those 
a who are struggling so hard to effect the apotheosis of the papacy 
; A golden desk, in the likeness of a throne, was brought to the 
4 centre of the Council Hall, and a copy of the Gospels was placed 
% upon it with great pomp, as if to recall the epoch when they 
2 were truly regarded as the highest authority. That throne 


now, alas! resembles only a state bed, on which the bodies of 
2 the illustrious dead are exposed to view, for Rome now pays only 
9 funeral honours to the Holy Book. 
a After a portion of the Gospel had been read, the Litanies of 
% the Saints were intoned. Each strophe, being first chanted by 
é the Sistine choir, was taken up by the Fathers of the Council, 
4 and re-echoed by the immense assembly. It was, as with the 
voice of many waters and mighty thunderings, that at length 
in the “Te Deum Laudamus” the words of St. Ambrose resounded 
across the ages. Then came the Pope’s allocution, of which we 


Ss will by-and-by expound the leading ideas. He concluded it 
4 with these sacramental words :— 


‘ For the honour and glory of the most holy and indivisible Trinity, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; for the increase and exaltation of the 
S faith and of the Christian religion ; for the extirpation of heresies ; 

3 for the peace and unity of the Church; for the reformation of the 
clergy and laity ; for the humiliation and destruction of the enemies 
of Christianity, may it please you to decide and declare that the Holy 
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(Ecumenical Council of the Vatican is summoned, and that it is now 
opened.” 

The Fathers answered, ‘ Place.’ Then they were asked if 
they would be pleased to hold another sitting on a certain day, 
and again they answered, ‘ Placet.’ The ‘ Veni Creator’ once 
more resounded through the Basilica, and the ‘Te Deum,’ 
chanted in unison by the Council, the clergy, and the vast 
assembly, was the termination of an imposing ceremonial, the 
like of which will probably never be again witnessed. 

Let us now inquire what all this means, and what results may 
be expected from it. Doubtless it has inspired the enthusiasm 
of a large section of Christendom, notwithstanding the diver- 
sity of feeling about it, even in the bosom of Catholicism. We 
discern on the one side that passionate delight which distin- 
guishes a triumphant party, and is scarcely compatible with 
deep piety; while on the other, we find increaing uneasiness 
and disquietude. ‘This state of things is patent to all observers, 
and is publicly avowed in divers ways. If there was a general 
belief that the Holy Spirit was about to speak through the 
Council, such anxiety would be difficult to understand. Could 
genuine believers in the Holy Ghost be mistrustful of His 
voice ? 

The tremor and unrest of the Catholic world, its discordant 
and grating fear, mar the significance of the ‘Te Deum,’ whose 
sublime unison still vibrates beneath the dome. These grand 
sights and sounds may be but delusive. We cannot forget that 
eighteen hundred years ago, in a temple more splendid than St. 
Peter’s, there was proclaimed in stately forms and elaborate 
ceremonial, what the apostle Paul called a ‘ ministration of 
death,’ while the Divine words which were to give life to the 
world were being uttered in a mean upper chamber to an 
audience composed of the poor and the unlearned. 

Let us look more closely at this ceremony, and try to discover 
the thought, design, and bearing of it, while we linger in the 
Basilica, and make use for the moment of the event of December 
the 10th. The place, the date, the opening address, the pro- 
gramme of the assembled Council, have done little to inspire our 
confidence or hope. Though the Basilica is too stupendous and 
noble in its proportions, easily to lend itself to degradation, yet 
it has, notwithstanding, been subjected to certain modifications, 
which strike every eye, and cannot fail to have their significance. 
Everybody who has visited Rome will remember the celebrated 
statue of St. Peter, the bronze toe of which has been worn away 
by the devotional kisses of the faithful. In a general way it 
presents the simple, unadorned appearance which is appropriate 
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to an apostle chosen to his office from among the common people. 
On the opening of the Council, however, it had undergone a trans- 


- formation by no means advantageous from an artistic point of 


view. A royal mantle had been thrown over its shoulders, and 
a crown, but not of thorns, had been placed around its brow. It 
is evident that the Court of Rome has wished that the Fathers of 
the Council, from their first entrance into the Basilica, should’ 
feel that they were face to face with the royal Pontificate, whose 
audacious pretensions they had met to encourage and affirm ; 
and they have not scrupled to employ this wretched anachronism 
which strikes all eyes, and is its own refutation; for nothing 
could be better adapted than this papal masquerade to bring 
out the contrast between the past of the Church and the 
apotheosis to which she is now tending. But it is easier to dis- 
figure a stutue than to reconstruct the Gospel. 

Entering the Council Chamber, our attention is attracted to 
a brilliantly coloured painting, which represents the Council of 
Jerusalem. It would surely have been peculiarly salutary to 
have represented that scene accurately before the assembly of 
the Vatican, but the artist has received some special light upon 
this great gathering. The seat of honour is filled by the Mother 
of Jesus; she is its president, and the tongues of flame are con- 
centrated on her head. The sacred narrative makes no mention 
of Mary’s presence ; she was then what she had always been, 
the humblest, although the most blessed of women. But at 
Rome we are taught that she was the mistress of the Council, 
and brought down upon it the illuminating grace of the Holy 
Spirit. ‘L’Invito Sacro,’ published by the cardinal vicar a month 
before the meeting of the Council, setting forth the prayers that 
were to be offered in preparation for it, will answer the purpose 
of a commentary on the picture of the guest-chamber. It runs 
as follows :— 


‘In a few days Rome will have gathered within her walls pastors 
from all countries of the world, and the solemn day sacred to the imma- 
culate conception of Mary draws near, —a day which will be even more 
memorable in the future, because it will witness the opening of the 
Council. Therefore should all faithful children of the Mother of God 
pray with increased ardour and affection to her whom St. Cyril 
has called Norma recte fidei, the norm, the rule of the true faith ; 
and they must pray to her, in order that, as she was personally at 
Jerusalem the directress of those prayers of the apostles and their 
companions, which called down on them the Holy Spirit, the Sancti- 
fier, so she may preside over this assembly gathered under her maternal 
protection ; and that by her mediation she may obtain all the blessings 
of which God has made her the dispenser. Hasten, then, all of you 
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to the triduo of the Church of the Capucins, and celebrate in the same 
Church the triduo of Jesus of Nazareth. We feel confident that you 
Romans will second our paternal desire, and, prostrate before the 
venerated image of the immaculate Mary, will invoke her as your 
hope and the hope of the Catholic Church ; and Mary will once more 
prove to the enemies of the truth how justly the sacred liturgy says 
concerning her, “ Cunctas heresis sola interemistis 4 universo mundo.”’ 


We must not forget, that whatever revives the worship of the 
Virgin, at the same time gives new life to the Papacy; the two 
things are mutually dependent. A bedizened creature is upon 
the altar, and idolatry is triumphant. 

The date of this Council is of no less importance than its place 
of meeting. It was opened on the 10th of December, 1869, the 
anniversary of the proclamation of the immaculate conception 
of the Virgin, which is always observed in Rome with great 
magnificence. Now, what does this proclamation mean, if it does 
not signalize the triumph of the Papal power in the region of 
dogma? On this day the Pope reached the last step of the 
eminence on which he had determined to establish his power. 
On this day he created a dogma; he himself effected this great 
feat unassisted ; he made it by placing it above the oldest tradi- 
tions of the Church; and whether the dogma be true or false, it 
none the less remains a fact that the Pope proclaimed it without 
calling a Council. 

We know full well that the reply given to this charge is, that 
he consulted the Church; but who dare place this private con- 
sultation on a level with a Council? As well might it be 
affirmed that the ruler of a kingdom acts under the advice of his 
Parliament, when he has privately consulted the representatives 
of his people in their own houses. Such evasions will not bear 
examination. It is indisputable that the proclamation of the 
immaculate conception has been the most daring of the recent 
usurpations of the Papacy, and that it has, in fact, forestalled the 
question, the solution of which is now professedly referred to 
the Council. By the proclamation of a new dogma, the Papacy 
has proved its infallibility as the Greek philosopher proved 
motion, ambu/ando—by trampling, in fact, upon all the traditions 
of the primitive Church ; and it has finally taken for granted its 
own supreme authority on the weightiest religious questions. 
If any doubt the truth of this assertion, let them read the 
plain statements on the subject in a pamphlet entitled ‘ Before 
the Council,’ which sets forth the ideas that are dearest to the 
Roman Curia, and which has been affixed to the walls in every 
me of Rome. The following extract will suffice to show its 
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¢ After this proclamation by the Pope alone, without a Council, of 
a a dogma not previously defined, amid the plaudits of the episcopate, 
Bai i who could seriously, and without doing violence to his own con- 
science, entertain what are called Gallican ideas with respect to the 
Pope and the Council? Those notions, on various accounts, receive 
their death-blow from the whole episcopate, more especially from the 
French bishops, who have left nothing undone in order to secure this 
7 eud,—who have, indeed, lent themselves to it with such a sincerity and 
g devotion, that we feel inclined to say of Gallicanism what St. Augus- 
; tine said of original sin in view of redemption, ‘Felix culpa! In- 
a fallibillity ! was it not more than proclaimed in 18541? Ay, more 
y (a than proclaimed, for it was publicly exercised, and with unanimous 
approval. Shall it be written by the Council in the great book of the 
divine rights of the Holy See? It seems to us, that after having 
read it in the book of the entire episcopal conscience, nothing more is 
needed to satisfy thoughtful men. Whatever may happen, to admit 
that these same bishops ever doubted this infallibility would be 
equivalent to suspecting them of not paying due respect to that 
before which they have so recently done bomage.’ 


It is, then, sufficiently obvious; the Council was invoked on 
the anniversary of a measure which may be termed the coup 
@ état of the Papacy, and it has been called with no other end 
in view than that of obtaining its confirmation. We shall find 
this more clearly set forth, if, after considering the place and 
date of the assembly, we listen to the words of the Pontiff on the 
occasion. He thus expressed himself :— 


4 ‘ At the present time, more than at any previous epoch, it is true 
a that the earth has been contaminated by the wickedness of those that 
dwell therein, and that zeal for the Divine glory and for the salvation 
a of Christ’s flock demand that we encompass and embrace Sion, that 
4 we cry aloud from her towers, Circumdate Sion et complectimini 
eam, and that we devote ourselves wholly to her service. You see, 
venerable brethren, the assaults with which the old enemy of our race 
is attacking the house of God, that house to which holiness belongeth. 
At his instigation the conspiracy of the wicked is widely extended ; 
and strong by union, powerful by its riches, formidable by its institu- 
tions, and wearing the mask of liberty, it pursues with increasing vigour 
the furious war which it has declared against the Church of Christ, 
and in the prosecution of which it scruples at no crime.’ 


The Pope’s denunciation of liberal institutions should be 


heard far and wide, for in it is implied every doctrine of the 
Syllabus. He continues :— 


‘Of the nature of this war, of its forces, of the weapons it employs, 
of its progress and its designs, you are not ignorant. You have daily 
before your eyes the confusion and perturbation which assail the holy 
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doctrines that lie at the foundation of all order, the lamentable per- 
version of all law, the innumerable artifices of wickedness and deceit, 
by which the wholesome restraints of authority, honour, and right- 
eousness are snapped, by which the most odious passions are inflamed, 
and the faith of many souls is sorely shaken ; so that the Church of 
God, if her destruction were possible, would now be in danger of ruin 
from the machinations of men. But there is nothing mightier than 
the Church ; as St. John Chrysostom said, ‘‘ The Church is stronger 
than heaven itself.” ‘“ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
words shall not pass away.” And what are these words? “Thou 
art Peter, and on this rock will I build my Church, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it.” 

‘We know your earnest endeavour to fulfil your ministry. We 
know how close and how sublime is the union of you all with each 
other, and with this Holy Apostolic See, so that even in our sorest 
trials, at the present time nothing can be more precious to us than 
this union; nothing can be more serviceable to the Church. We 
also rejoice greatly in the Lord that such is your disposition of heart 
and mind, that we are warranted to hope for the greatest and most 
blessed results from this assembly. 

‘ Inasmuch, then, as the assaults against the kingdom of Christ have 
never been more furious and malicious than they are now, so, also, there 
has never been a time when it was more necessary that there should 
exist between the priests of the Lord and the supreme pastor of his 
flock a union which should give irresistible power to his Church. This 
union, by a special gift of divine Providence, and thanks to your 
distinguished goodness, will, we believe, continue and increase more 
and more—a glorious spectacle to the world, to angels, and to men.’ 


The Pope’s allocution leaves no room for doubt. The great 
object of the Council is to place society and the Church on what 
Rome regards as their true basis. This basis for the State is a 
theocracy ; for the Church, the Pope’s infallibility. Thus, to 
confirm the Syllabus, to proclaim Papal infallibility, to complete 
the glorification of Mary, is the programme elaborated at Rome. 
As to the latter dogma, the walls are covered with information 
on the subject. One sees on all sides advertisements of publica- 
tions on the bodily assumption of Mary. Thus it has appeared 
to us from the first that the prime object of this great assembly, 
at least in the purpose and firm determination of those who con- 
voked it, has been the resuscitation of a dead past. After this, 
we need not be surprised that the Knights of Malta should 
have humbly prayed to be entrusted with the dignity of acting 
on this occasion as the Guard of Honour. lt were fitting 
that a ghost should stand sentinel to a phantasm. Weshall see 
presently that the constitution of the Council is quite in har- 
mony with the design of those who have inaugurated it, but we 
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shall also point out the obstacles which hinder its accomplish- 
ment, and shall notify the circumstances which contribute to 
make the Council of the Vatican the greatest crisis of Roman 
Catholicism since the Reformation. 

It is far more than an internal crisis of a Church. It takes 
place at a time when the foundations of religion and morality 
are shaken. We do not mean to say that the sixteenth century 
was a much better period than our own, but at Trent absolute 
negations were rare, and the battle raged between two forms 
of Christianity rather than between religion itself and open 
undisguised infidelity. It is not so at the present time. 
If we doubt it, we need but to recall the sad burlesques 
which were taking place at Naples at the very time when the 
Council was assembling at Rome. There, amid great tumult, 
was being opened what was termed an anti-council of free 
thought. Delegates from all parts of France and Italy attended 
it, and promulgated the catechism of unbridled intellectual 
licence. This conclave also began with a vehement discussion 
of the programme ; its initiators wished that its objects should 
be limited to the proclamation of freedom of conscience and 
reason, with some protestations against Roman Catholicism. 
Other members of the assembly wanted to formulate a material- 
istic anthropology. The French delegates unexpectedly suggested 
a speedy method of unanimously breaking up the Congress by a 
violent introduction of political questions. The débris of the 
assembly tried to re-unite and to satisfy themselves by declaring 
that the idea of God was the keystone of all absolutisms, and 
that modern democracy must extirpate it at any cost. Somuch 
for the anti-council of Naples! Yet it was not so entirely an 
anti-council as it imagined itself, for it carefully retained the 
right of dogmatising by authority ; and free thought, according 
to its code, had its syllabus pretty clearly defined. It would 
be very absurd to exaggerate the importance of this Babel-like 
authority ; but unless we are much mistaken, we see in it the 
symptoms of a very general agitation, and the foam of a sea 
whose formidable breakers are now thundering along our coasts. 
Verily there is an ‘anti-council ’ now being held throughout 
the world ; it is held in the select circles of polished society, in 
the universities, in the schools, in workshops, in places of public 
resort ; and every anathema that comes from Rome will only 
aggravate the violence of the opposition. It will not be content 
with simply protesting against the innovations of the theocracy. 
So-called free thought cannot or will not discriminate between 
Catholicism and Christianity, between the Roman idea and the 
Divine idea; and it pours forth on the latter the indignation which 
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the former excites, retaining, nevertheless, something of the form 
that it has borrowed from the Rome which it rejects and anathe- 
matizes, namely, the assumption of authority and a disdainful 
hatred of intellectual liberty. 

These two councils, the councils respectively of atheists and 
infallibilists, must clash with increasing violence; and unless 
the fearful misunderstanding, which is the scourge of Europe at 
the present time, is cleared away, the shock will prove fatal to 
both religion and liberty. Let us hope that the exaggerated 
pretensions of the Vatican Council may provoke a reform at the 
very core of Catholicism among those who submit with a shud- 
der to the Jesuit yoke. For they must not deceive themselves : 
the West will be lost to the Christian idea, or rather to the 
Divine idea, if the designs of ultramontanism are allowed to 
gain a peaceable triumph, or if they are encountered only by a 
sickly or effeminate resistance, which means after all to submit. 
It is this position of affairs which gives intense importance to 
the Council now assembled. Let us endeavour to follow its 
proceedings, and to look behind the veil of its apparent unity. 

First of all, it is a serious matter that the icumenical Council 
has been convoked in Rome in the Pope’s Basilica. No such 
assembly has met there for three centuries, becuuse it was 
well known that so close a proximity to the Papal see would 
destroy all independence. Those prelates who had not sold 
themselves to the Papacy found even at Trent that they were 
too near to the Pontifical city. The cutting remark of the 
French ambassador is well known. ‘The Holy Spirit,’ said he, 
‘comes daily to the Council in the Roman valise.’ The valise did 
in fact arrive, freighted with promises and nominations to rich 
benefices, and thus it weighed heavily on many of the delibera- 
tions. It would be unjust to impute to the present Pope any 
such vile traffic with conscience; he effects much more by his 
own personal influence, but it must be allowed that che strives 
hard to draw after him as large a party as possible, and loses 
no opportunity of levelling objurgations against the recalci- 
trants. And what is the language of those around him?’ 
‘Could you have the hardihood to grieve the angelic old man ?’ 
say they. ‘ Pius 1X.,—is he not the living representative of all 
‘heavenly virtues?’ ‘ Beware of casting one shadow on his 
‘divine countenance.’ We ourselves heard one of the most 
distinguished and independent of the Hungarian clergy describe 
the effect of such appeals as these on minds not strongly consti- 
tuted. The fear of grieving or disquieting the Pope plays a 
considerable part in the Vatican assembly. ut this is not the 
only disadvantage of the locality. The city itself exercises a 
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strangely softening influence on the heart and mind. There is 
4 an indescribable charm in its waning beauty, which relaxes the 

ve moral fibre, and throws one into a delicious dream of the past, 
4 thus obscuring somewhat the present and its serious duties. 
3 Amidst those colossal ruins one feels crushed by the majestic 
4 shadow of a greatness that has passed away, and one scarcely 
a dares to begin any new enterprise, beside relics under whose 
s oppressive desolation lie buried so many noble hopes and grand 
? endeavours. It must be allowed, moreover, that Rome possesses 
a strange fascination ; she twines herself around the imagination 
and the heart, which become so enamoured of her charms, that 
abuses which make the reason and conscience shiver, are set as 
it were, in a poetic grouping, and produce a profoundly esthetic 
a effect, if it be only by contrast. There is great danger in this. 
4 The lazy Capucin, with his long robe trailing on the staircase 
of the Capitol, or before the tomb of the Scipios on the ‘ Appian 
Way,’ presents to the imagination a picturesque contrast which 
leaves little room for the exercise of enlightened impartial judg- 
ment. There is no amount of indignation which would not be 
calmed by a stroll over the Campagna, in face of that matchless 


; scene of grandeur and desolation ; where the eye loses itself in 
a the magnificent expanse, sown, as it were, with ruins, and 
a wanders over the plain covered with a vegetation which is but 
7 : a green winding-sheet cut through here and there by the broken 
. aqueducts of Claudius and Nero, and bounded by the graceful 
3 Sabine hills. Nor is it possible to resist the prestige of ancient 
a art as it is represented in its highest ideal in the Capitol, or 
% the Vatican; nor to escape the intoxication of the Rénaissance 
% and the enchantment of Raphael, whose regal genius appears in 
o Rome as great in the domain of thought as in that of painting. 


We must therefore take into account all these influences (which 
no one can altogether escape) in our estimate of the Council that 


is now sitting. Neither must we overlook the intellectual atmo- 
E sphere of the eternal city, that which we are not afraid to call 
2 _ the malaria of jesuitical devotion ; that air laden with idolatrous 
4 incense which is inhaled with every breath. There is no place 
4 where religion has more entirely lost all moral savour, no place 


where it has become more utterly sensuous and theatrical. We 
qj are not speaking merely of the special ceremonial of the Vatican, 
& which represents Catholicism on a grand scale; but we refer 
“ to the conduct of the daily worship, to those emasculated 
but incomparable musical tones which, by their unnatural and 
- inexplicable charm, bewitch the soul and intoxicate the senses. 
Nothing can convey a truer idea of the present phase of Roman 
piety than the musical performance which took place in the 
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church of the Holy Apostles four days before the Council was 
opened. A choral society of the ‘immaculate conception,’ so- 
called, wished to celebrate the Pontificate of Pius 1X. by the 
performance of an oratorio to the praise and glory of the Pontiff 
and the immaculate Virgin. No word can convey an adequate 
idea of the loathsome adulation of the J/ibretto. Never was 
grosser incense offered to a Pagan deity. The Virgin Mary 
and the Pope were the only divinities worshipped. Many of 
the Italian operas had been robbed of their choicest morceaux 
and most voluptuous cadenzas, for the benefit of this chef d’euvre 
of sheer idolatry. This concert was, however, a religious act ; 
it took place in a church, under the presidence of a cardinal, 
before a large number of clergy, who made the roof resound 
with their frantic plaudits. The daily service is becoming 
more and more materialised, and it is easy to observe the ever- 
growing effect of the dogma of the immaculate conception upon 
the religion of Rome. ‘The Council is, moreover, environed and 
hemmed in by innumerable clergy, secular and regular, monks 
of every rule and every order, all inspired with violent Papal 
fanaticism: veritable janissaries of the Holy See. These help 
to form the current opinion, to exaggerate it, and make it 
irresistible. Their influence on the Council, which they do not 
attend, may be compared to that of the bourgeoisie of Paris 
on the Convention of the great Revolution. It had no vote, 
but it could enforce and compel votes; and it bore upon the 
deliberations of the Convention with all the weight of its blind 
and infuriated passions. It is no indifferent matter to the 
Fathers of the Council that they are pressed on all sides by this 
ungovernable fanaticism, and have been submitted to no other 
influence than that of the Pope’s body guard. Nevertheless, if 
they were determined, it would be easy for them to refresh their 
minds with purer, grander thoughts. They need only descend 
into the catacombs, in which the excavations of the Chevalier 
de Rossi have revealed such an admirable ensemble. They 
would see in that Christian necropolis the faithful image of the 
heroic Church at the same time free and suffering; free, as 
opposed to the violence and the temptations of a corrupt world, 
and purchasing its liberty at the price of its blood. It is in 
vain to seek there for the arrogant, dominant Christianity of the 
Court of Rome, which aims only at material power, and is ever 
placing itself between the Christ and the soul of man. The 
catacombs do not show one trace of the pretended primacy of 
St. Peter, or his successors, or of the worship of the Virgin; 
they speak of the Good Shepherd seeking the sheep which was 
lost ; of his tender yet mighty love which gave the living water 
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to the woman of Sychar, which healed the paralytic, raised 
Lazarus from the dead, and called his disciples to the mystic 
feast of the Eucharist. The principal memorials which the 
catacombs preserve of the ‘chief of the apostles’ are those of his 
fall and bitter repentance. The legendary is entirely banished ; 
the Bible alone inspires every symbol. We see there the Church 
utterly disdaining all human distinctions, but yearning after 
that invisible world, to the threshold of which it has brought its 
beloved dead, and wistfully joining in their triumph by the 
symbolic expression of an immortal hope. Everything here re- 
affirms the great declaration cf the Master, ‘My kingdom is not . 
of this world.’ Why must we descend at Rome into the depths 
of the earth, to recover that motto of pure Christianity, which 
is so flagrantly belied in the city itself? Nothing could more 
forcibly bring out this contrast than a fresco only recently dis- 
covered in the catacomb of St. Calixtus. It is an almost unique 
—— in its way, for the early Christians loved to represent 
the triumphs of their faith, rather than the opprobrium and 
sufferings which gathered round it; the reality of these sufficed 
them, and they had no need to perpetuate such scenes in plastic 
representations. 

The fresco to which we refer shows us a Christian accused 
before the emperor’s tribunal. The Roman Cesar is seated on 
his throne, haughty and disdainful, filled with contempt for the 
miserable wretch before him, whom he is about to sentence to 
death. He need only to look at his victim to see, that though 
he may kill, he cannot disgrace him, and that the inflexible 
sweetness of the Christian, presents a barrier to all his power. 
The confessor stands calm and resolute before his judge; a 
strange fire lights up his eye; he is invincible. He is an 
embodiment of moral kingship in its grandest type; of that true 
royalty bequeathed to all His disciples, by Him who stood 
accused before Pilate, and said, ‘I am a king, for I bear witness 
unto the truth.’ In the background a third figure is seen. It 
is the heathen priest, who has accused the Christian, and who 
flees the moment that his work is done. He is at the same time 
satisfied and ashamed; satisfied that an enemy is about to die; 
ashamed, for he feels himself in the presence of a moral power 
which nothing can overcome, and which is mightier than his 
own faith, even though it is aided by the executioner. Verily 
the future had in store an unexpected retaliation upon the 
heathen priest. It has gathered up the mantle of the slaugh- 
tered Christian, and has arrayed him in it; he has ascended that 
_ throne from the height of which the Roman Cesar judged and 
condemned the Christian conscience ; and to-day, in this same 
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place, he accuses and condemns it afresh, only now he does it in 
the name of the God of the Gospel; and if he can content 
himself with scattering anathemas, it is because the sword has 
fallen from his aged hands. If he had the power to wield it, 
we may learn from his Encyclical what he would do. We 
know what he does where his power is supreme, as in the 
Roman theocracy. Such are the lessons which the catacombs 
might teach the Fathers of the Council, if they would only go 
into them with their eyes open. They would bring up thence 
that spirit of reformation which alone can save their Church. 
Unfortunately they prefer the spectacles and the influences of 
the middle ages to the lessons of a yet grander past. Thus the 
result of all they do, will only be still further to divorce con- 
temporary Catholicism from the sympathy of the primitive 
Churches. 

The Bull which convoked the Council of the Vatican is dated 
June 29th, 1868, the jubilé sccuaire of the martyrdom of St. 
Peter. The two great parties into which the Catholic Church 
is divided, who are as unequal in numbers as in moral and 
intellectual worth, each hoped to find their advantage in this. 
The liberals persuaded themselves that the Church would 


organise some constitutional gathering which would put an end. 


to the absolutism of the Roman curia. The Papacy thought to 
take advantage of the concourse of bishops who would crowd to 
Rome for the jubilee, and to get its infallibility carried by 
acclamation. ‘The ultramontanists, on the other hand, having 
of late years found the episcopate docile under all their assump- 
tions, reckoned on an easy triumph; and they well knew that 
conciliar decisions in their favour would cut short inconvenient 
opposition 


‘The Gicumenical Council,’ said the Bull, ‘ must examine with the 
most anxious care, and decide that which it is expedient to do in this 
calamitous time for the greater glory of God, for the conservation of 
the faith, for the magnificence of worship, for the eternal salvation of 
men, for the discipline and instruction of the regular and secular 
clergy, for the observance of ecclesiastical law, for the reform of 
manners, for the Christian education of youth, and for universal peace 
and concord.’ 


We may fairly apply to this programme the famous mot, 
Tout est dans tout. The Roman curia put its own sense upon it. 
The Civilta Cattolica, which may be regarded as the Moniteur of 
the Papacy, its editorship having been vested in a sort of com- 
mittee by a brief of the Pope of Feb. 12, 1866, has found that 
plain speaking was in this instance expedient. 
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On Feb. 6, 1869, the Révue de Gést indicated, as the principal 
questions for the consideration of the Council, the infallibility 
of the Pope, the assumption of the Virgin, and the promulgation 
of the doctrines of the Syllabus. To these Mgr. Fessler, 
secretary elect of the Council, added the relation between the 
Church and the State, which would, as he thought, bring back 
the temporal power of the Papacy. The Civilta Cattolica has 
expressed its views of the Syllabus with a clearness which 
leaves nothing to be desired. It tells us that the liberal Catholics 
fear the Council will proclaim the doctrines of the Syllabus ; 
but the true Catholics—that is, the large majority of the faithful— 
hope the contrary. There is no ambiguity here. The Council, 
according to the views of those who called it, is finally to con- 
demn liberal Catholicism and modern civilization, which, to the 
scandal of all true believers, may be regarded as its client. 
The Civilta adds, that it has reason to hope that the infallibility 
of the Holy Father will not be discussed, but will be declared 
with enthusiasm; and it calls to mind that the best councils 
have been the shortest. These words reveal a plan; that of 
suppressing debate as much as possible, and reducing the Council 
to a vain and pompous show. 

The period of preparation for the Council was a moment of 
intense interest ; the various tendencies which shelter them- 
selves beneath the seamless robe of Catholic unity then came 
to the surface. Later on, when the deliberations shall have 
closed, these discords will be drowned in the final ‘ hosannas’ or 
‘anathemas.’ It is pleasant to hear singly each instrument of 
the orchestra, before the conductor’s wand calls all to play in 
harmony ; still more is this the case when we are speaking not 
of passive instruments, but of the living fibres of the human 
soul. One of the most important results of the present Council, 
whatever may be its issue, will be the utter destruction of the 
idea of a factitious unity. Henceforth it will be known how 
intense are the divisions on the most capital of moral and 
religious questions which this pretence of unity has covered. 

The first thing we remark in this preparatory period is the 
Pope’s invitation to the two great. divisions of Christians who 
are outside the Catholic Church. An apostolic letter was sent 
to the patriarchs of Antioch, Jerusalem, and Constantinople ; 
but as it invited them to come to Rome simply in an attitude of 
submission, it was repulsed. The Greek Church appealed to its 
more ancient traditions: Russia might have added, that in the 
matter of authority she would yield nothing to Rome, and that 
she rigidly practised the duty of persecuting all heretics. The 
Pontifical letter to the Protestant Churches, invited them also to 
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do penance for their past sins. It called on them to acknow- 
ledge the primacy of the Holy See, and not to dream of debating 
controverted questions in the Council as the Arians did at 
Niceea. Protestants were thus cited at the bar of a tribunal, to 
be acquitted after making the amende honorable ; they declined 
to appear at Trent, where some pretence of discussion was 
offered to them. It is true that the Council of Constance 
guaranteed safe conduct to John Huss, but that was racy 
pleasantry, and of doubtful taste, and had by no means a 
beautiful result. In the nineteenth century similar equivo- 
cations need not be feared; but although ready to enter 
upon serious discussion, Protestants wisely declined a deri- 
sive invitation, which took it for granted that they were 
already submissive. The Pope in his invitation begged them to 
recognise the adverse influence exercised on society by the dis- 
cord which grows out of religious dissensions, and he reminded 
them of the deplorable revolts, the troubles and disorders with 
which schismatics have been scourged. To free England, and to 
the great American Republic, this seems but a feeble argument, 
nor will it have much more force with Protestant Germany, 
—* coming so soon after the revolution of most Catholic 
ain. 

This refusal of the Greek and Protestant Churches deprives 
them of any part in the preparations for the Council, at 
least in a religious point of view. Their governments might 
have deemed themselves politically interested in it, but they 
have rightly determined simply to await the event. Russia, 
who merits universal indignation for her persecutions of Polish 
Catholics, has not even an ambassador at Rome. England has 
no official minister there, being represented solely by that most 
acute of diplomatists, Mr. Odo Russell, than whom no one is 
better versed in Roman affairs. Prussia has been compelled, on 
account of her Rhenish provinces, to send one ambassador, but 
the only step she has taken with regard to the Council has been 
to send a handsome carpet for the Hall, a kind attention which 
imposes on her no obligation to kneel upon it in obeisance. The 
United States have a legation at Rome, but we suspect that it is 
used as a post of recreation and repose for its overtaxed and 
wearied statesmen. What can the classic country of freedom in 
Church and State have to do with the Papacy? With respect 
to Austria, Spain, Italy, and France, the case is widely different, 
because the majority of their populations still belong to the 
Catholic Church. Nevertheless, not one of these great powers 
would consent to be represented in the Council. Spain and 
the kingdom of Italy had good reasons for keeping aloof from 
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the pontifical thunders which had been directed against the 
spoliators of church property. As for Austria, she had had 
enough to do to unravel the knot of the Concordat, which has 
nearly cost her national existence; and France, after some 
tergiversation, wisely discovered that it was better to decline all 
responsibility in a Council whose acts she would have no power 
to control, and where she might be under the disagreeable 
necessity of sanctioning, in the person of her ambassador, the 
condemnation of her own rights. As it was well remarked by 
M. Emile Ollivier, in his speech on the Vatican Council in 
July, 1868, ‘this aloofness of the civil powers marks the pro- 
‘ gress of the times, and of the uncontrollable current which is 
‘ carrying us on to the separation of Church and State.’ Not 
only are the governments of Catholic countries unrepresented at 
the Council, but they have carefully avoided the exercise of any 
influence upon it. The Prince of Hohenlohe attempted last 
summer to come to an arrangement with the European govern- 
ments, in order to put some check on the alarming proceedings 
of the ultramontane party. The Bavarian minister observed, 
not without reason, that the Vatican assembly, in the course 
it proposed, was going out of the sphere of religion, and threat- 
ened the peace of kingdoms. It had already prepared for the 
theological faculty of Munich and Wurzburg a sort of catechism, 
on the changes which would result in Church and State from 
the promulgation of the new dogma. To this there had been 
returned only a confused and ambiguous reply, pointing out the 
serious modifications which might be possible, but specifying 
nothing. Its political circular was wholly without result. 
General Menabrea limited himself to declaring that the king- 
dom of Italy rejected everything contrary to its constitution. 
The new French minister, challenged in the Senate by the 
Governor of the Bank, replied, that he should wait to learn 
what were the resolutions of the Council before he gave an 
answer; but in any case he should respect the liberty of the 
Church without denying the rights of the State. Here we have 
something very far from old-fashioned Gallicanism. It is true, 
that in a time when everything is made public, and intelligence 
flies with electric speed, it would now be useless, and there 
would be no sense or statesmanship in forbidding the publication 
of Papal bulls. The appeals against abuses do not hinder the 
ultramontanist bishops from ruling the Church according to 
their mind. 

The French Government, which is impotent against ultra- 
montanism at home, and which even provides the expenses of its 
foreign campaign against modern civilization, has power to do 
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much at Rome, for it is France who mounts guard around St. 
Peter’s, and who, by her armed protection, facilitates all that is 
there plotted and fulminated against the Society of which she 
boasts to be the representative. Amiable forbearance! which 
not only turns the left cheek as well as the right to receive the 
pontifical reproof, but even sustains the feeble hand which. smites 
it. This sublime charity is not to the taste of the religious 
minorities, who find themselves obliged to acquire a merit, 
against which, notwithstanding, their consciences protest. 

The subsequent negociations of M. Daru have, for the present, 
ended in smoke. The Pope’s irritating acceptance of the pro- 
posal and apparent eagerness to dare the consequences of his 
desertion by France, have nonplussed the French diplomatists. 

If we now turn from the aspect of the civil governments to 
the various Churches, and trace the state of religious feeling 
among them on the eve of the Council, we shall find them 
divided into well-defined and strongly-opposing tendencies. 
Leaving Rome and the Papacy, let us look at the characteristics 
of the two great sections of the Catholic world on the eve of the 
Council. The ultramontane party was filled with arrogant 
expectation. It knew that it was considerably in the majority ; 
and, further, that it was in perfect accord with the Holy See. 
All the East, with its vicars apostolic sent forth from the 
College of the Propaganda, owed it allegiance. These simple 
and devoted men, without high culture or independence of 
mind, honestly worship the Papacy, and have furnished to the 
Council instruments at once docile and intolerant. Enthusiastic 
ignorance is a blind force which nothing can stem. South 
America was about on a par with the East in this respect. In 
the United States, Catholicism has learned with admirable 
elasticity to adapt itself to free institutions; some of the bishops 
born on republican soil are liberals in politics, but many of 
them have pledged themselves to ultramontanism, which also 
reckons absolutely on all the Irish bishops. Nevertheless, from 
the ranks of these clergy there emanated, last summer, a 
declaration on the liberty of the Church, as opposed to civil 
power, which gave birth to exaggerated hopes respecting their 
sentiments ; it is clear that on this occasion it was the minority 
who spoke. The Catholic Church of Great Britain is almost 
entirely given over to the Papal party. The Irish section, which 
has maintained its independence, has gloried in its poverty, and 
refused all State payment, is ignorant and fanatical. It has all 
the ardour of a long-persecuted minority, and the great measure 
of redress, which aur comments the Gladstone ministry, has 
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country is forced to extremes by a double motive. It is, on the 
one hand, severed from the national Establishment; and on the 
other, is warmed by the hot blood of perverts from the faith of 
their fathers; who, being Englishmen as well as Romanists, 
have more chance than Italian priests ever could have possessed 
of touching the heart of English society. Its most distinguished 
representative, Archbishop Manning, was one of the first to 
advocate Papal infallibility in a manifesto which produced some 
sensation, and gave the tone to his party. The fierce conflicts 
between the Catholics and liberals in Belgium have thrown the 
former into extreme ultramontanism. Mgr. Deschamps pub- 
lished a mandement on Papal infallibility, which excited much 
attention, and helped to shape the position of parties before the 
Council. Geneva has furnished the same party with one of its 
most attractive orators, Mgr. Mermillot, Bishop of Hebron, who 
is at the same time ultramontane and radical, always alike 
charming and full of unction. 

The Italian ultramontanists are men of action, neither orators 
nor authors; with their Spanish brethren, they represent in the 
Council those useful monks who, according to the mot of Pascal, 
—‘ Remplacent les raisons, pour les autoritaires 4 bout d’argu- 
ment.’ The French ultramontane contingent has another kind 
of importance. Unfortunately, it has numbers on its side; for 
since the beginning of the present century, for reasons already 
assigned, Gallicanism has increasingly lost ground, though St. 
Sulpice still shelters itself under its glorious traditions. Most of 
the seminaries are in the hands of its opponents. A journalism 
instinct with insolence, characterized by a course, but at times 
biting satire, which denies itself no extreme of invective, 
has largely contributed to these changes. Never has it been 
more vehement and outrageously unchristian, never more pala- 
table at Rome than during the period preceding the Council. 
It has taken up all the themes of the Civilta Cattolica, has 
stripped from them their heavy scholastic attire, has shaped 
them into sharp-pointed arrows, dipped in that pious gall which 
is the bitterest and most poisonous. The Univers Religieux has 
noisily set on foot a subscription in favour of the Council, which 
is, however, simply a means of disturbing public opinion. 
Each subscriber is entitled, for a very moderate sum, to enjoy 
the pleasure of insulting his opponents. Mgr. Dupanloup knows 
a little about it. There is nothing equal to the virulence of 
these hateful fanatical diatribes, unless, indeed, it is their 
imbecility. ‘Oh, T[oly Virgin!’ exclaims one of them, ‘the 
‘ Pope has proclaimed thee immaculate! Grant to him infalli- 
‘ bility.’ 
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Just as all were starting for Rome, ultramontane mandements 
were showered about like hail. Many of the bishops turned 
their farewells into pathetic ceremonials. They contrived to 
get a great apparatus of addresses prepared, all beseeching them 
to use every effort to obtain the proclamation of the Pope’s 
infallibility. They mistook the echo of their own thoughts for 
a voice from heaven, and promised to conduct themselves at 
Rome as brave witnesses for the truth. Rare courage, truly, 
for the minions of a pure despotism to throw up their caps in 
the presence of their great suzerain, and beseech him to rule 
them with a rod of iron! 

We shall find, however, many shades of liberal Catholicism, 
if we reckon its adherents in England, Belgium, and other 
countries. It is nowhere so bold and decided as in Germany. 
Men cannot live with impunity in this classic land*of culture 
and learning. The genius of the race bends with difficulty to 
the yoke; at least in the domain of thought. In political life 
it has often been too submissive. Near contact with the 
Reformed Churches has been highly beneficial to German 
Catholicism ; it has not been shut up in its own peculiar seminaries, 
as in a citadel of obscurantism, but has mingled in the free, 
vigorous university life of the country. At Munich and 
Tiibingen it has its schools well known for their valuable 
labours. It may well claim for such men as Hefele and Mohler, 
a distinguished place among the theologians of the nineteenth 
century. In this land of extensive learning and mystic piety, 
ultramontanism has failed to find conditions favourable to its 
development. It does undoubtedly exist, but it has exercised 
very little influence, unless it be in some parts of Southern 
Germany. As soon as the Bull of proclamation appeared with 
the commentary and programme of the Civilta Cattolica, an 
crganised resistance to the Jesuit pretensions was set on foot. 
In the month of July the manifesto of the German Catholics 
in the Gazette de Cologne, gave utterance to the sentiments of 
the pious laity of the Rhine Provinces. With equal firmness 
and moderation, and in the name of the highest interests of the 
Church, they make the following demands. They begin by 
asserting their right to be heard :— 


‘If only bishops have a right to deliberate in a general council, 
surely the opinions and wishes of all the members of the Church ought 
to be taken into consideration, and the laity, as well as the priests, 
should have some influence on its decisions. Do we not, on the other 
side, see the ultramontane laity interfering in matters preparatory to 
the Council, and making themselves very plainly heard in certain 
journals? Has not this party its own organ, the Civilta Cattolica, 
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which works resolutely towards the realization of its plans ? and shall 
not the German Catholics have the right to speak? We do not 
participate in these views and hopes, we fight against them with all 
our might.’ 


The liberal Catholics of the Rhine Provinces insist on the 
following points :—Ist. They demand that the Church should 
renounce all political authority, and that the civil and eccle- 
siastical powers should each keep to its own sphere, and should 
have done for ever with all that savours of the theocracy of the 
Middle Ages. 


‘Nothing,’ say they, ‘so widely separates men from the Church as 
the dread of a régime which shall make religious observance com- 
pulsory. The State is never more truly Christian than when it 
recognises that its province is limited to things natural, and does not 
intrude on the supernatural, leaving full liberty in that domain to 
conscience and religion.’ 


, 2nd. They object to the normal position of the Church in 
relation to general knowledge and culture, and insist that it 
is time to put a stop to silly and dangerous anathemas. 

3rd. They demand the participation of the laity in the life of 
the Church, sympathy with the sufferings of the people, and 
fresh efforts to rally those who stand aloof. 

4th. The Catholics of Coblentz ask for ‘the suppression of 
‘the Roman Jndex, which at present precludes all enlightened 
‘ and impartial discussion with the opponents of Christianity.’ 

We need scarcely say that these frank avowals have been 
honoured with despite and insult from the whole Jesuit press. 
The manifesto of Cologne was followed by a series of letters 
in the Augsburg Gazette, inserted under the pseudonym of 
Janus. They have since been published in one volume. It 
was at first supposed that they were inspired, if not actually 
written, by the well-known Dr. Dollinger, the leader of the 
opposition to ultramontanism in Germany. Distinguished as a 
first-class theologian and historian, he has a right to be heard 
in the Church to which, by his historical and controversial 
works, he has done so great service. It owes to him a noble 
book, which treats of the preparation made for Christianity in 
the ancient world. This work is known to English readers by 
the title ‘The Gentile and Jew in the Courts of the Temple.’ 
In his polemics he has shown great moderation, and has even | 
drawn a fine portrait of Luther in the very work in which he 
fights against his doctrine. He leaves the vile calumnies against 
the Reformers to Aubin and Nicolas, rightly judging that he 
should do no honour to his cause by traducing the character of 
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certain opponents of the Catholic faith. Déllinger has rendered 
no greater service to his Church, than by combating its abuses 
in his work on the temporal power of the Popes, published in 
1858, in which he plainly asserts that the temporal power is the 
Achilles’ heel of Catholicism. He wields a powerful and 
eloquent pen, and is much thought of in his own country. If 
he is not the author of ‘ Janus,’ there can be no doubt that he 
sympathizes with its statements ; which he has, in fact, endorsed 
in a pamphlet published at Ratisbon, entitled, ‘Considerations 
‘ proposées aux evéques du Concile sur la question de l’infailli- 
‘ bilité du pope,’ which contains a spirited reswmé of the letters 
that originally appeared in the Augsburg Gazette. ‘Janus’ is 
the most formidable indictment that has ever been put forth 
against the Roman Curia. It traces its history, and gives a 
complete picture of its encroachments and audacious falsifica- 
tions in the past. It strikes a heavy blow at the Papacy, as 
may be judged by the following abridgement of the language of 
its preface :— 


‘During the last twenty-four years a reactionary movement has 
been manifesting itself in the Catholic Church, and at the present time, 
like an advancing flood-tide, it threatens to take possession of the 
whole organic life of the Church by means of this Council.’ 

‘We—and it is to be understood that this plural is used not in 
a figurative, but literal, sense—we confess to entertaining that 
view of the Catholic Church and her mission which our opponents 
denominate Liberal. We sympathize in the views of those who hold 
that a thorough and general reformation of the Church is not only 
necessary, but is sooner or later inevitable. 

‘We do not identify the Catholic Church with the Papacy ; whence it 
follows, that in spite of the exterior ecclesiastical corporation, we are 
at heart widely separated from those whose ecclesiastical ideal is that 
of an universal empire, governed by a spiritual potentate,—and if pos- 
sible, temporal also—an empire of constraint and oppression, in which 
the secular arm should help the ecclesiastical ruler to repress and 
stifle every movement disapproved by the latter. 

‘In short, we reject that doctrine and form of the Church which is 
set forth as alone true in the writings of the Roman Jesuits, and 
which for many years they have signalized as the last anchor of salva- 
tion for the perishing human race. 

‘We are fully aware that we have been more than once accused of 
sapping the very foundations of the Papacy. In fact, the number of 
‘those is Legion, who will not accept the Scripture, which says, 
“ Meliora sunt vulnera diligentis, quam fraudulenta oscula odientis.” 

‘They will not comprehend that we may love and honour an institu- 
tion, while at the same time we point out its imperfections, denounce 
its vices, and purposely expose its pernicious influence. According to 
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them, we are to hold our tongues on matters of this kind, or at most, 
only to speak of them in a tone of apology. And for some time past 
this way of looking at matters has been designated piety ; accordingly, 
it is “pious” to accept all the lies and fables which have been 
invented to serve particular ends ; it is “pious” absolutely to ignore 
the evils and abuses of ecclesiastical life and the perversities of its 
administration ; or jit is “piety,” when we cannot uphold them, to 
take them, if possible, under protection, and to find for them a good 
motive, or at least a plausible aspect. The absence of such a state of 
“mind is stigmatized as impious, 

‘WE hold, on the contrary, that our piety owes its first duties to 
the Divine institutions of the Church and to the truth; and it is 
precisely this which induces us frankly to declare against every dis- 
figurement or displacement of the one or the other. We hold that 
such a protestation is the more imperative, because not only is the 
continuance of this evil heritage imposed on us, but attempts are 
now made to augment it by new frauds. All this occurs at a time 
when the falling away from Christianity, so strongly and generally 
felt, is largely due to the mass of rubbish which covers it, and 
hinders the feeble sight of men from perceiving the Divine and eternal 
germ from which our salvation springs. To prove that in speaking 
thus we are not out of harmony with the spirit of the Church, we 
quote two sentences, the one from a Pope, and the other from a 
distinguished saint. Innocent ITI. said “ Falsitas sub velamine sancti- 
tatis tolerari non debet ;” and St. Bernard declares, “‘ Melius est ut 
scandalum oriatur, quam veritas relinquatur.” ’ 


Close upon ‘Janus’ followed a still bolder work, entitled, 
‘The Reformation of the Church in its Head and in its Mem- 
‘bers, the task of the approaching Council.’ The author dis- 
cusses the future rather than the past, and avoids all irritating 
expressions. He simply characterizes in a few telling words the 
deplorable position in which jesuitical Romanism has placed the 
Church, and boldly points out the remedies for the redress of 
these evils :— 


‘My book,’ says the author in conclusion, ‘appears as the free 
expression of a German, who has warmly at heart the true interests of 
Catholicism. It calls for a reform of the Catholic Church in its head 
and in its members, for the redress of the evils which the Roman 
Curia has inflicted on her. A death-blow has been aimed at the 
Church by the centralization of ecclesiastical power at Rome, by its 
incessant appeals to material force to sustain ecclesiastical decrees, 
and by its obstinate maintenance of social principles that are totally 
at variance with the ideas and wants of the times; it has excluded 
the laity from all participation in Church life, and has banned all 
knowledge which has not received its imprimatur. It has thus dis- 
honoured Catholicism, making the Church socially a mere organization 
of police, and intellectually a power of darkness,’ 
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These biting words indicate the principal reforms which the 
author suggests. He refers, in closing, to the words of St. 
Ambrose: ‘Rien n’est si dangereux auprés de Dieu, de si 
‘honteux auprés des hommes, pour un prétre que de ne pas dire 
‘librement son sentiment.’ He has spoken from pure love of 
truth, and his sole desire is to see rekindled on the earth that 
fire which Christ brought to consume all sin and error. 

These bold avowals were followed by the famous declaration 
of Fulda, which was signed by twenty German bishops. This 
was couched in language guarded and moderate almost to a 
fault. Nevertheless, the sentiments of the bishops who signed 
it are by no means doubtful. They protest against all the 
designs of Rome, but they do it after the ingenious fashion of the 
Persian nobles, who, being asked to give counsel to their sove- 
reign, could find no better mode than pompously praising the 
qualities which they desired for him, and which they well knew 
he lacked. ‘O most mighty king, how generous art thou!’ said 
they, when they found him miserly. Thus the bishops of Fulda, 
who have good reason to fear that the Council will make new 
dogmas, that it will condemn modern thought, and set at nought 
the bare idea of freedom, do not fail to say in their address :— 


‘Never could an Cicumenical Council formulate any new dogma 
which should not be found in Holy Scripture or apostolical tradition. 
Never could an (Ecumenical Council formulate maxims which should 
be opposed to justice and political rights, or hostile to the true interests 
of science or liberty. Nothing can be less founded than the fear that 
the Council will be wanting iu the freedom essential to its delibera- 
tions,’ 


As designed for readers of the Civilta Cattolica, the trick is 
clever; but however cautious and respectful the style of the 
address of Fulda, the meaning is plain enough. It goes alto- 
gether against ultramontanism and its programme. The Hun- 
garian Church has taken a firmer stand than any other with 
respect to the Papal pretensions, as was evident from the speech 
of one of its most distinguished members in the Congress held 
at Pesth during last summer, which contains some startling 
passages that we should gladly quote did our space permit. 

It is said that in the tableau placed before the Pope, to enable 


. him at a glance to form some idea of the position of the various 


churches, Portugal is ranged among the liberals alongside of 
Hungary. We are not aware what position is assigned to 
France. If the number of votes merely are reckoned, she 
should be conspicuously white; if their value is tested, she 
should appear in dark colours on this famous picture, for 
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certainly the élite, morally and intellectually, of her dignified 
clergy belong to the liberals. To begin with the Archbishop of 
Paris, who is altogether a son of modern France. He rules his 
diocese with a noble freedom of spirit, which richly deserves the 
hatred of Rome. France may thank him for the celebrated 
pontifical letter, which has been so widely circulated that it may 
now be openly discussed, in which his obedience to the laws of 
France, and his resistance to the divine primacy of the Roman 
Pontiff over the universal Church, are spoken of with equal 
acrimony. The archbishop has expressed himself with great 
caution respecting the Council; but his personal adherence to 
the cause of liberalism is equivalent to a liberal mandement. 

The theological faculty of the Sorbonne is true to its ancient 
traditions, and no small commotion has been caused by the able 
and eloquent work entitled ‘Le Concile Général et la Paix 
Religieuse,’ from the pen of its Dean, the accomplished Abbé 
Maret, in which he discusses step by step the assumptions 
of the ultramontanists; and not content with asserting the 
supremacy of a general council over the Pope, he demands 
that such assemblies should be periodically summoned. His 
colleague, the Abbé Gratry, has just entered the lists by 
attacking with much enthusiasm one of the most shameless 
falsifications of history by the ultramontane party, on the con- 
demnation of Pope Honorius as a heretic by the Gicumenical 
Council. It were useless to attempt to describe the storm of 
insult which has greeted these two distinguished theologians. 
In one word, the Abbé Gratry has been assailed as an ‘ academi- 
cien, which is the lowest term of reproach for the Univers, 
the synthesis of its entire vocabulary of insult. 

Mgr. Dupanloup’s farewell mandement had much the same 
effect on the French clergy that the manifesto of Fulda exer- 
cised on those of Germany. By taking so decided a stand 
against the present definition of the new dogma, the Bishop of 
Orleans has utterly forfeited the favour which the services 
rendered to Rome—especially on the matter of the temporal 
power—by his eloquent pen had previously earned for him. 
Any invective may now be levelled at the imprudent bishop, and 
M. Veuillot is free to insult him at pleasure. It is all in vain; 
ecclesiastical Billingsgate cannot parry the blow which men- 
dacity and obscurantism have received. It is true that the 
bishop’s wounds are tenderly treated by his own party at Rome, 
and are regarded as the noble stigmata of a martyr for ortho- 
doxy. In fact, he is such, and this is the most severe judgment 
that can be passed on orthodoxy. 

The Correspondant, the organ of the liberal Catholic laity, 
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published an article on the Council which excited much atten- 
tion, and evidently proceeded from the brilliant pen of one of 
the most influential leaders of that party. It was the Fulda 
manifesto, under a French guise; advice was hidden beneath 
homage, but the author knew that such homage would be but 
little relished, and that coming from a layman rather than an 
assembly of bishops, they would not fail to discover the un- 
palatable advice which it covered. It was impossible that the 
voice of the most eloquent champion of liberal views should be 
entirely silent. The intensest suffering could not extinguish 
the ardour of M. Montalembert. He has been one of the bravest 
and most generous of his party, and certainly the most consistent 
liberal. This is evident from the admirable letter which, from 
his death-bed, he sent to the Catholics of Germany in approval of 
their programme. ‘This was a considerable step in advance, 
which nothing could have led him to anticipate a few years since, 
except the increasing folly of the ultramontanists. His unex- 
pected demise at this critical moment in the history of French 
Catholicism, is a terrible blow to the reviving energies of a 
long dormant Gallicanism. M. Arnaud de l’Ariége, more 
logical than the conductors of the Correspondant, fought 
long against the temporal power of the Papacy. The dogma 
of infallibility has no more determined opponent than he, 
as is apparent in his work, ‘ L’Eglise et la Révolution,’ which 
sounds the depths of the abyss cleft by the Jesuits and the 
Encyclicals between modern civilization and the Church. M. 
de Metz Noblat, one of the most eminent among the liberals of 
Nancy, expresses in the strongest terms the distractions of those 
who long for freedom in the Church. The Council might do 
well to take heed to his warning. Another startling warning 
for the ultramontane party is, that the first orator of the French 
pulpit has been forced into a battle for dear life against Roman 
tyranny. This bold step, which he has taken at tremendous 
sacrifice, has been widely discussed. It has been loudly de- 
nounced as inopportune, as if the hour when conscience speaks 
were not the God-appointed hour ; as if all secondary considera- 
tions were not annihilated by the sacred duty of fidelity to 
conscience. At all events, Pére Hyacinthe has only spoken out 
that which every liberal Catholic says with more or less distinct- 
ness; but he has not spoken in word only, but in deed. In 
vain has his appeal to Christ been cursed at Rome, and scoffed 
at elsewhere; he has spoken in decisive tones, and the results 
will be seen hereafter. 

Rome herself was not inactive during the period of pre- 
paration, inasmuch as she intended to use it as the instrument 
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of her own designs, which she likened at the onset to eternal 
decrees. The Pope has believed himself to be solemnly bound by 
his religious faith to the party of the most extreme zealots. He 
does not rest on those serene heights on which the pontiff 
of a great church, like the sovereign of a mighty empire, might 
feel himself bound to remain in order to exercise judicial power ; 
he conducts himself as the partizan and veritable chief of 
ultramontanism. Doubtless it is the case with him as with 
the leaders of all parties, whether religious or political; he 
follows an impulse as often as he gives it. The Jesuits have 
found him a prop, so much the more valuable because he is 
trustworthy. There can scarcely be a purer, more upright mind 
than his. An auréole of goodness encircles his brow. His mien 
is paternal, blending dignity with affability. His piety is 
deep and ardent, but also as blind as that of the humblest 
country peasant. He has always been used to act under a kind 
of fancied inspiration. Even in the days of his liberalism and 
popularity he would decide nothing of the most trivial nature 
without consulting his crucifix—a most dangerous mode of 
procedure, when it affected measures which can only be decided 
by reason and judgment. ‘He always mingles,’ said a clever 
man who knows him intimately, ‘ the sublimities of heaven with 
the muddiest dregs of politics.’ This plastic, ardent nature gives 
a clue to the change in his opinions after the events of 1848, 
and also to the injustice of which he was the victim. Gaéta was 
a Sinai to him; there, by the blaze of revolutionary lightnings, 
he believed that like another Moses he had received the tables 
of the Law. There the Jesuits wrote out for him the doctrines 
of the Syllabus, and Pius IX. believed that in promulgating 
them he was defending God himself, for he did it most con- 
scientiously ; and in this consists much of the misfortune and 
the danger. He refines to a great degree in the furnace of his 
piety the schemes of the Jesuits, which are of a very different 
order. Good almost to weakness, when the interests of his 
faith are not at stake, he can become implacable, when his 
religious zeal is aroused. It would be impossible for the Roman 
Church, in the times in which we live, to have a more respectable, 
and at the same time a more dangerous Pope. <A rigid and 
austere monk, rather than a theologian, he has but a very 
imperfect knowledge of Church history; thus he goes right 
onwards to the goal at which he aims, unchecked by any con- 
sideration. This explains his incessant and vehement inter- 
ference in the preparation for and conduct of the Council. 
Long before its gathering he identified himself with the party 
on the extreme right, by a brief which he addressed to Mgr, 
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Deschamps, on the publication of his pamphlet on the infalli- 
bility of the successors of St. Peter. Elsewhere, the Civilta 
Cattolica, which, as we have said, has become a thorough 
Romish institution, organised by supreme authority, dissemi- 
nated its ideas from day to day, and—at least with approval, if 
not under orders—published the famous programme which 
excited so much opposition. The Pope, as soon as his bull of 
indiction was launched, issued to the bishops a series of questions 
which plainly showed the line of his prejudices. It treated on 
the means of abolishing marriage as a civil contract, on schools 
for the laity, on the peril of admitting heretics as domestic 
servants into pious families, and on the profanation of cemeteries 
that are not wholly restricted to the use of Catholics. Nothing 
could be more pitiful than this outline of subjects to be sub- 
mitted by the papacy to the episcopate of the whole world. It 
was simply contrived to conserve the bonds of spiritual slavery, 
without even touching upon any one of the pressing questions 
of these times. The Pope’s principal aim before the Council, 
was the organization of committees to claborate the decrees 
which should be submitted to that dignified assembly. These 
committees apportioned their work so as to have in readiness a 
formula on every point of faith, morals and discipline. They 
consisted of Roman prelates and theologians of different coun- 
tries, and were presided over by cardinals, and entirely under 


the influence of the learned men on the staff of the Civilta. — 


They hoped by this means to limit the task of the Council 
to simply giving its sanction to their labours. The Jesuits, 
in their publications on the history of Councils, insisted 
strongly that the value of a Council had been in proportion 
to its brevity. Further, the Civilta said plainly that the 
principal decisions would be carried by acclamation. We 
find a somewhat piquant outline of these projects in a clever 
pamphlet, entitled, ‘A /a Veille du Concile,’ which has heen 
much lauded by the ultramontanists :— 


‘It is pretended,’ says the witty author, ‘ that certain of the bishops 
are altogether obfuscated, because some simple priests have been 
admitted to the secret preparations of the Holy See, while they have 
heen kept in the dark. Do they not then understand that every one 
must have his turn, and that the cook is not better fed than his 
master, because he sees the dinner which he has prepared before the 
master, who does not see it until he has the pleasure of eating it? So 
the bishops have a voice in the Council, but the priests have no 
place there.’ 


The meaning of this is not far to seek. The Roman com- 
mittees did well to spare the superior dignitaries the trouble of 
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preparing for conciliar deliberations ; that was the business of 
the inferior clergy, and the lords of the Council were only 
required to take their seat with closed eyes at the dogmatic 
banquet which had been prepared for them. For once, how- 
ever, the Roman curia reckoned without its host. 

It was not, in fact, possible that this great movement in the 
heart of Catholicism, which we have endeavoured to portray, 
should end in universal silence. The diverse opinions which 


jostled each other in the preliminary debates must come in con- 


tact in the Council. Without doubt the ultramontanists retain 
a considerable majority, owing to the appointment of ‘vicars 
apostolic,’ but a left centre has been gradually forming, consisting 
of the German bishops, some of the Anglo-Americans, among 
whom we may signalize the Bishop of Savannah, and the most 
distinguished of the French bishops, who have banded together, 
with Mgr. Dupanloup at their head. Still more to the left, we find 
the Hungarian bishops, whose familiarity with the Latin tongue, 
which they speak fluently, gives them great advantage. The 
Archbishop of Colotza has given utterance to some stirring 
words, which made the whole ‘ propaganda’ shake in its shoes. 
The great speaker among them, however, is Mgr. Strossmayer, 
the Bishop of Surinam. There are a few chinks in the Council 
doors, and some burning words, uttered by the eloquent Croat, 
against papal regulations and the practices of the Roman com- 
mittees, have passed through them. It is evident that every- 
thing has been done to choke all free discussion. In the first 
place, the construction of the Council chamber is so bad that 
very few of the speakers can be heard in it. Then, further, 
there is no legitimate debate, but only a succession of speeches, 
which do not in any sense respond to each other, and whose fate 
is to be buried among the archives of the Council. Nothing can 
be more preposterous than the whole proceeding. The Pope 
has furnished each bishop with a list of regulations. This has 
met with determined opposition ; and one Hungarian bishop was 
three times called to order, while protesting against these 
unheard of restrictions. The Pope has himself nominated a 
commission, composed of the most determined ultramontanists, 
without whose authorization, confirmed by the seal of the Holy 
Father, no proposition can be made. Thus a gag is put on 
the lips of the representatives of the Church, at the moment 
when they are professedly met to deliberate on her highest 
interests. The nomination of five other commissions has been 
left to the Council. Two of these are insignificant; one is 
charged with the examination of the excuses made by the 
bishops who have absented themselves from Rome ; the other, 
said to be a commission of conciliation, is to give judgment on 
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any disputes which may arise. Such an one was highly neces- 
sary at the Council of Trent, where, in the heat of discussion on 
some dogmatic point, two bishops seized each other by the 
beard. The remaining commissions have to do with questions 
of faith, discipline, and missions. The minority has been ex- 
cluded with scrupulous care from any part in the matter, it 
having been arranged beforehand that it should be treated as an 
insignificant fraction, while the preparation of the questions to 
be discussed has been wholly committed to the ultramontanists. 
The decrees are submitted to the Council in their entirety, and 
it is only in case of violent opposition that the commissions 
appear on the scene. It is easy to understand how such a system 
facilitates unlooked for surprises. The cardinals presiding over 
the séances have dictatorial powers, and they do all they can to 
keep the discussions within the narrowest limits. Every latitude 
is allowed to the ultramontanists, while the slightest freedom is 
denied to their opponents. Scarcely had the Council assembled 
when a decision of the directors of ‘the Index’ was issued, 
which was levelled against the liberal manifesto, and forbad the 
circulation of ‘ Janus,’ while, at the same time, the city was inun- 
dated with the productions of the Jesuits. Still more the Arch- 
bishops of Mechlin and Westminster spread far and wide their 
attacks on the Bishop of Orleans, but he was denied permission 
to print his reply; nay more, he has since been compelled to 
submit to the’indignity of sending his letters by private hand to 
Florence, to be posted in the free kingdom of Italy, because the 
Pope’s myrmidons would not suffer them to pass uninspected 
through the Roman post office. They accept the challenge to 
fight, but only on condition that the enemy is deprived of his 
arms and put in chains. The pulpits of Rome resound with 
objurgations and anathemas against all liberal views. These are 
condemned to absolute silence in the eternal city. But the 
climax of absolutism has been the bull of excommunication 
posted on the walls of Rome a few days before the Council met. 
This bull visited with the major excommunication all who did 
not fully admit the doctrines of the Syllabus, or who should 
dispute in the smallest degree a papal brief. Thus the Pope 
settled beforehand a portion of the questions which he professed. 
to submit to the Council. To what purpose, then, is this vain 
representation of the Roman Catholic world? M. Thiers has 
well said that there is one thing worse than being without a 


parliament—it is to have a fictitious parliament, one which only“ 


exists to delude. Such is the great Council of the Vatican. It 
is less free than the most submissive state convention. Let us 
imagine such an assembly, in which the slightest proposition 
could not be made without the sovereign’s approval, in which 
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the right of free discussion is denied, where opponents are not 
allowed to speak, and where every liberal tendency is crushed out. 
Such a parliament would be the laughing-stock of the world. Ce 
n'est pas une chambre, c’est une antichambre. Itis grievous to think 
that that which ought to be the freest of councils, because it treats 
of those matters which trench most closely on the conscience, 
is behind the most conservative of parliaments. In face of such 
a state of things, the words of St. Paul come forcibly to mind, 
‘Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.’ 

We are not left wholly without a clue as to the subjects 
that have hitherto occupied the Council. It is certain that 
the minority has fought energetically for those points of 
order and discipline of which the Papists are eager to deprive 
them, which M. Veuillot terms ‘/a liberté du mal,’ that is 
to say, of speech. The decrees “oe on the relations of 
the civil and temporal power of the papacy, surpass the worst 
anticipations. They are written with an audacity which evinces 
a complete frenzy of religious tyranny on the part of their 
authors. It is the code cf persecution. The most serious 
matter is the petition for the affirmation of Papal infallibility, 
which follows in course, and proves that the majority do not 
abate one iota of their resolve before the counter-petition of one 
hundred and fifty bishops. It is still hoped that the Council 
will not venture on this dangerous question, pregnant as it is 
with furious conflict. It seems, however, extremely difficult to 
withdraw from the point at which things now stand; for 
the question arises, of what use is an cecumenical council,— 
a council, moreover, which assumes to be under the infallible 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, if it cannot solve theological 
and ecclesiastical problems, since they are, and because they 

are, of such grave import? Those who congratulate them- 
selves on such an end, as a triumph, will by and by find 
that they have to rejoice in an act equivalent to the entire 
renunciation of conciliar authority. On the other hand, the 
proclamation of the dogma must entail the most serious 
consequences. Shall they then take refuge in equivocation, in 
the elasticity of the formule? But who will be deceived by 
such means? Is it not well known that a pontifical bull will 
promptly present a commentary which will be equivalent to a 
solution? The prorogation of the Council has been spoken of 2s 
a remedy ; if such prorogation were not in fact a dissolution, 
it would only postpone and increase the dilemma, while the 
dissolution would be a confession of weakness, from which 
Catholicism would not recover in the present generation. 
Plainly, the crisis is formidable. It has brought into the light 
of open day the fiery opposition which exists between liberal 
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Catholicism and that which the Bishop of Orleans denominates 
Romanism. These are the terms in which the Abbé Gratry 
brands this tendency, which we must not forget is at present in 
the ascendant. He asks :— 


‘Will lies profit God, the Church, the Papacy? No; neither the 
Papacy, nor the Church, nor God will be served by falsehood. 


Numquid indiget Deus mendacio vestro? At the present time the . 


flatterers of one of the twelve Apostles, of him who is nevertheless 
in the eyes of all men the greatest of them,—these flatterers, I say. 
seem to be saying to all Christian people, “St. Peter is everything, 
all the rest of the Apostles are less than nothing.” I have learned in 
these days, more clearly than ever, why our excellent mother the holy 
Church of God, the mother of humanity—who is none other than the 
general assembly of all the faithful who have ever lived—I understand 
now why our beloved mother embraces at the present time scarcely a 
twentieth part of the human race. The reason of the hindrance is 
here. It is the secret enemy within that hinders her progress. This 
is the school of error which I denounce, and which is none other than 
the obstacle foreseen by Christ, those “gates of hell” which will try 
to prevail against the Church, but which cannot prevail. The dis- 
covery of the enemy, of his works and his progress, fills me with hope ; 
behold the hidden enemy, behold him unmasked !’ 


Unhappily, the adversary, though unmasked, is still victorious 
at the Vatican. What will be the result of all this? It is im- 
possible to foresee. We limit ourselves to the expression of 
the hope that the noble-hearted men who have unfurled the 
banner of Christian freedom in Catholicism, will never consent 
to lower it under pretext of submission, for by such a step they 
would lend their influence towards confounding the gospel of 
Christ with a system of oppression which disgusts all upright 
consciences; and they would sacrifice to a pretended authority, 
as to a Moloch, the honour of pure Christianity, and of that 
which in their view ought to be the salvation of modern society, 
that is to say, its reconciliation with the truth of the gospel. 
The victory of the Jesuits will without a doubt spring a mine 
within the citadel of Rome, and furnish with an invincible argu- 
ment every disbeliever in the claims of Catholicism. It will 
diffuse throughout Christendom an atmosphere of scepticism, 
distrust, and mockery, in which the proud battlements of abso» 
lutism and dogmatism will crumble into dust. Whatever 
be the immediate issue, we are confident that the ultimate 
result must be either the radical reformation or the utter 
demolition of the Papal throne, and we cannot resist the ex- 
clamation—Thanks be to God for having permitted Pius the 
Ninth to summon his Cicumenical Council! 
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Art. VIII.—The Martyr Church: a Narrative of the Introduction, 
Progress, and Triumph of Christianity in Madagascar. By 
the Rev. Witt1am Exuis. London: John Snow & Co. 1870. 
(2) Madagascar and its People : Notes of a Four Years’ Residence, 
By James Siprez, Jun., Architect of the Memorial Churches. 
London: Religious Tract Society, 1870. Pp, 576. 


On more than one occasion we have directed the attention of our 
readers to the strange story of the progress of Christianity in 
the island of Madagascar. We have dwelt on the colonizing 
schemes which France carried out there during the last cen- 
tury;* we have exhibited the views and proceedings of the 
Catholic priests; and have briefly described both the founding 
of the Protestant mission and the painful persecution to which 
the native Church was exposed for nearly thirty years.f 
Mr. Ellis, who by his previous writings had illustrated Mada- 
gascar and its people more fully than any other author, has now 

ublished a little work specially exhibiting the character and 

istory of that persecuted Church. We heartily commend the 
book as a clear and valuable narrative of wonderful facts; and 
we feel sure that it will receive a cordial welcome from all who 
believe in the power of spiritual Christianity to elevate and 
strengthen human souls. An early chapter sketches in few 
words what the tribes of the island were in their heathen state ; 
and enables us, by contrast, to appreciate the greatness of the 
change inaugurated and wrought out by Christianity. The 
effective preparation, the growth of conviction and enlighten~ 
ment, the determined effort made to crush conscience and prin- 
~ and the final victory of faith, and purity, and zeal, are 
all impressively and simply told. The last page describes the 
crowning act of the great drama, the public burning of the 
royal idols, and the earnest call for Christian teachers made by 
the whole Hova nation. 

Mr. Sibree’s book is an excellent addition to the small library 
of works which illustrate Madagascar. Though professing to 
be little more than a compilation, it gives a vivid picture of the 
country and its inhabitants. It enters fully into the physical 
appearance of the island, its animal and vegetable life, and the 
habits, language, and religious growth of the people. It is very 
compact, is well arranged, is written in a most pleasant style, 
and is illustrated with numerous engravings. 


* British Quarterly Review, No, lxxvii. p. 220. 
t+ Ibid., No. xe. p. 536. 
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The story illustrates to an unusual degree those great prin- 
ciples of Church life which have been advocated and defended in 
these pages. It shows how true spiritual growth in a nation 
begins not with a general profession, but in the faith of indi- 
viduals ; how no amount of external force is sufficient to crush 
out that faith, so long as its professors live ; and how a sincere 
belief in the gospel will sustain the truth and spread it, though 
missionaries be absent and circumstances be adverse. It shows 
how earnestly a Church full of spiritual life spreads the truth 
when the resisting force is withdrawn; and how, if it be allowed 
sufficient time, it will overtake the ignorance in the midst of 
which it is placed, and will finally plant Christianity in the 
place of heathenism. While effecting that great change, the 
gospel needs no enforced help from Government influence or 
from public funds. Its own maintenance, aggressive zeal, and 
missionary conquests are best secured by that willing service 
which springs from a living personal faith. A mere ‘exhibition 
of the facts of the case and a brief discussion will show the 
justice of these conclusions. 

Before the present century the Malagasy were a half-civilized 
people, composed of several races, principally Malay or Poly- 
nesian, jealous of one another, and frequently engaged in 
destructive wars. They were about four millions in number; 
they possessed a considerable amount of strength and stamina ; 
and with a genuine love of their country, felt anxious, if possible, 
to avoid submission to foreign rulers. The French colonists and 
Arab merchants regarded the island as an excellent recruiting 
ground for slaves, and carried off vast numbers of the unhappy 
people. The Malagasy remember with gratitude and pleasure 
that their first intercourse with the English led to a cessation of 
that cruel traffic. Radama, the enlightened Hova king, after a 
severe struggle with the Sakalaves and other tribes, for the first 
time brought the island under one government. The Protestant 
mission, founded in 1818, by the London Missionary Society, 
brought to his people education, a superior knowledge of the 
mechanical arts, and their first instruction in the Christian 
religion ; and before Radama died, in 1828, four thousand chil- 
dren daily attended school, and hundreds of adults had learned 
to read and write. These things inaugurated a new era in the 
national history of the Malagasy. 

On his death a reaction set in. One of his widows, Ranavalona, 
seized the throne. In ignorant conservatism and blind bigotry, 
she identified her rule with that of the idol gods: and with 
the ferocity of Maximin and the partisanship of Decius Trajan, 
she resolved to extirpate Christianity from her dominions. e 
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priests and nobles sided with her; and for thirty-three years she 
was permitted to oppose all progress, and to contend for the full 
maintenance of the ancient superstitions. From 1835 she grappled 
firmly with the new religion, and sought to terrify all who sym- 
pathised with it into a complete renunciation of their faith. 
The Christians were speared, or were flung over the precipice, 
or were publicly burned, or cruelly stoned. They were fined, 
exiled, sold into slavery, degraded from rank, or loaded with 
chains. During the persecution, at least two hundred were put 
to death ; many hundreds were deprived of their all; above ten 
thousand suffered milder penalties. Nevertheless, in the face 
of this persistent and cruel opposition, the converts increased 
from one thousand persons when it began, to seven thousand 
when it ended. The communicants were two hundred when it 
broke upon them; they were a thousand when it ceased. 

Were these sufferers sincere, or must they be numbered 
among those worthless converts, who alone, according to many 
writers, have been preduced by modern missions? ‘There were 
no missionaries to bribe them: delusion was impossible, when 
the reward of fidelity was imprisonment and death. The Church 
was young when the trial commenced; yet it was called to sus- 
tain, and it bore bravely, the last test to which mature principle can 
be subjected—that of stedfast, unrelenting, cruel persecution. 
In all ages, thinking men have accepted fidelity under such 
suffering as a reliable test of sincerity. Their pure faith, their 
heroic life, a constancy crowned by a martyr’s death, make it 
more. easy to believe such men sincere, than to doubt them. 
Other theories are complex and improbable: this explanation is 
simple and sufficient. Their enemies called them obstinate, and 
compared their stedfastness to the stupidity of cattle. But they 
allow that they were pure and upright in life. Public edicts 
accuse them of no greater crimes than of praying, reading the 
Scriptures, and observing the Lord’s Supper; and the threats of 
the Queen, repeated year after year, strongly imply that they 
feared God rather than man. We know from the story of sur- 
vivors, from the words of men once exiled, enslaved, and in 
chains, that this fear was the one motive by which they 
were swayed. They learned it from the Bible, which nurtured 
their courage and inspired their conviction. Therefore it is that 
all Christian Churches point to these faithful confessors as God’s 
martyrs and witnesses in modern times, and they magnify the 
grace of God in them. 

On the death of the pagan queen, in 1861, the persecuting 
edicts were withdrawn by her son, and the mission was resumed 
with vigour. The usual evangelistic agencies were set in opera- 
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tion, and in the short space of seven years produced a prosperous 
and numerous native Church. While solidity, steadiness, and 
progress distinguished the Civil Government, that Church was 
full of earnest life. While the laws were improved, and the 
executive grew strong, the religious and moral education of the 
nation, in its best sense, advanced with a mighty stride. The 
churches in the capital and its neighbourhood contained 5,000 
members, and the whole Christian community numbered 22,000 
individuals. 

How was this important result achieved? It was not the 
effect merely of the efforts made by English missionaries. It 
did not spring from Government interference, or the social 
influence of the nobles. By far the most efficient instrument of 
this extension was the voluntary agency of the Christian con- 
verts themselves, and to offer such service they were naturally 
exhorted by the missionaries. Most Nonconformist Churches 
regard it as a duty that their members shall feel an interest in 
the salvation of their fellow-men, and shall make personal 
sacrifices to secure that important object. It is this principle 
which produces among them so many willing workers, and 
diffuses throughout the Churches so much of really Christian life. 
With all the advantages and prestige possessed by the Estab- 
lished Churches, there is no comparison between their Sunday 
scholars, teachers, and home missions, and those of the Noncon- 
forming Churches. The quality of the teaching, the fitness of 
the teachers, and their spiritual success are far higher among the 
latter than the former. To this spiritual life, ever active, ever 
reproductive, is largely owing the rapid growth of these churches 
during the last sixty years. If the result produced be thought 
worth working for, there cannot be a doubt as to the most 
effective system for securing it. 

That system was vigorously carried out in the Madagascar 
mission, and with the best results. In one direction, however, 
it had a singular and instructive issue. In a very large number 
of the professing converts, great spiritual earnestness was united 
to very limited knowledge. Scripture truth, whether in doctrine 
or history, was on the whole well understood ; but it was unac- 
companied by rhetorical skill or by power to illustrate it and 
carry it home. Thus in Madagascar was reproduced that curious 
condition of the Corinthian Church, in which every one ‘had a 
‘psalm, had a doctrine, had a tongue, had a revelation, had an 
‘interpretation ;? and: many things were done which were not 
‘unto edifying.’ 

The cure came without difficulty. The liberty exercised was 
but the liberty of minds and hearts which were immature. As 
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time went on, practical experience read powerful lessons. 
Increased knowledge made them humble. The number of 
would-be teachers every year decreased ; irregularities were 
smoothed down. The most competent men came to the front, 
and were recognised as acceptable pastors and expounders of the 
Scriptures. An educated ministry was felt to be a necessity, 
and that ministry is now being produced. Under the free and 
elastic system adopted by Free Churches and by nearly all foreign 
missions, the Malagasy Churches developed an earnest, devout, 
and consistent spiritual life. They maintained the ordinances 
of the Church themselves, and their ministers and teachers 
received no support from the Missionary Society, but were 
entirely volunteers. No stereotyped and stringent forms of 
worship or of organization restrained their growth. They had 
free prayer and free teaching, while all things were done de- 
cently and in order. An Act of Uniformity would have ruined 
them. Like the Flathead Indians, they would have been the 
victims of a theory, and apparent system would have been 
dearly purchased at the expense of real vigour. 

What is it that Christianity wants, whether in the earlier or 
later stages of its operations? It secks to produce and to build 
up believing souls, endowed with Christian virtues or on the 
way to their possession ; to combine them into orderly commu- 
nities, animating each other to love and to good works; wor- 
shipping God with glad hearts; making his will their law; 
preaching the Gospel to those who are living in sin, which has ele- 
vated themselves. The Christian vigour displayed in individuals 
and communities like this can be promoted and maintained only 
on conditions analogous to those on which sound physical health 
depends. Just as fresh air, good food, and a due measure of 
activity, maintain in a healthy man strength of nerve, and 
muscle, and brain, so in Christianity free thought, the mutual 
communion of Christian hearts, and constant study of the word 
of God, feed their piety, and promote their joy. It has been 
flung out as a reproach against the Puritan Churches that they 
‘worship the Bible ;’ but it is the men who ‘search the Scrip- 
tures daily whether these things are so,’ and who with these 
riches of knowledge unite activity in doing good, who grow 
most in piety of character and in the virtues of a holy life. 

The results of these influences and of this growth in Mada- 
gascar, have been very great. The examples of Christian life 
and worship; consideration about spiritual things; the fervent 
preaching of the Gospel among a people profoundly impressed 
by the fidelity of the martyrs,—these influences have changed 
the face of Malagasy society, and have given the whole nation 
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a new impulse in the path of progress. Under that blessing of 
God, which never fails faithful witnesses, the change has come 
with unusual rapidity and completeness. No American summer, 
with its early rains, ever carpeted the undulating plains with 
richer verdure, or drew out from ‘the weed prairie’ more bril- 
liant flowers, than ‘ the beauty of holiness’ which the grace of the 
Holy Spirit has given to the native Churches of Madagascar, 
and the converts they have made. The incidents of the story 
are well known in missionary circles, but they have scarcely 
been mentioned outside them. The English press in general 
has taken no notice whatever of the marvel. It may be found 
useful, therefore, to give an outline of the story, and to show 
what two years of spiritual revival have done among a ‘ prepared’ 

ple under sound and healthy principles of missionary action. 

With the reign of the present Queen, who came to the throne 
in April, 1868, the Government and the nobles generally threw 
aside all hesitation respecting Christianity. The steady loyalty 
of the Protestant missionaries, who adhered strictly to their 
Christian work, and the loyalty and order manifested by the 
native converts, convinced them that the new religion was no 
enemy of native rule; and that the more fully it controlled the 
lives of all the Queen’s subjects, the better would it be for the 
kingdom at large. Several of the principal officers of the 
Government, and a great number of the leading nobles, had 
become acquainted with Christianity, had experienced its power 
over their own hearts, and had seen its fruits in the conduct of 
their friends. The new Queen, when a girl, had been first 
addressed respecting her faith by one who was subsequently a 
martyr. But she was warned that sympathy with Christians 
was dangerous: and so she remained in retirement, cherishing 
a deep distrust of the idols, and resolving never to have dealings 
with them. Her Prime Minister also had received his first 
copy of the Bible from another of the martyrs, which in the 
days of persecution he used to hide in the stable of the fighting 
bulls. During the peaceful years that had followed, he had read 
it still. The evidence is clear that both had ‘ received the truth 
in the love of it,’ and had found it a light and comfort to their 
own hearts, which nothing else could give. 

Before the Queen had been twenty-four hours upon the throne, 
the idol-keepers, who had hitherto exercised great influence in 
the island, came in their official character to offer their alle- 
giance. Without hesitation she declined to accept it in that 
form. ‘She would welcome them as her subjects, but as idol- 
‘keepers she would have nothing to do with them. These idols 
‘were not her idols.’ They were dismissed from the palace, and 
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sent to the three towns considered specially sacred to the idols’ 
service. Ere long a law was passed, putting a stop to official 
work on the Sabbath-day ; and Sunday markets were changed 
to another convenient day. 

When, on the day of her coronation, the Queen was welcomed 
by 300,000 of her people, the old scarlet banners which symbo- 
lized the presence of the idols, were omitted from the procession. 
Around the canopy that shaded her throne were written the 
words of the angels, which welcomed the Redeemer into the 
world :—‘ Glory to God in the highest ; on earth peace; good- 
will to men.’ In front and to her right stood the table which 
bore her crown. To her left, on another table, lay the Bible, 

resented to her predecessor by the British and Foreign Bible 
ey Her royal speech contained many elevated sentiments ; 
but it specially assured her people of the fullest liberty in 
relation to Christianity. ‘This is my word to you, O ye under 
‘heaven, in regard to the praying. It is not enforced. It is 
not hindered; for God made you.’ Ere long meetings for 
Bible reading and regular worship were held in the palace, both 


_on Sundays and during the week; and, to avoid all difficulties 


and jealousies between French and English, Protestant minis- 
ters and Catholic priests, these services were arranged and 
conducted by native ministers, two of whom were specially 
recognised as the Queen’s pastors or chaplains. 

While by these several steps the Queen and court of Madagas- 
car were manifesting increased sympathy with Christianity and 
with the Christian converts among her people, those converts 
were growing greatly in numbers; and the older members of 
the community were exhibiting a consistency of character, a 
liberality and zeal, which gave their missionary instructors the 
liveliest satisfaction. All through that year a deep religious 
feeling not only influenced the professing Christians, but affected 
multitudes of their heathen countrymen around them. They 
came in crowds to the churches, whenever they were opened, 
and listened with open mouth and with looks intent, while the 
story of the Cross was unfolded and pressed upon them. Chapels 
and churches had everywhere to be enlarged; the children 
crowded to the schools ; the demand for the Scriptures was inces- 
sant ; the press proved too small for the work thrown upon it. 
In a single year 20,000 persons were added to the regular con- 
gregations, and the communicants rose to 7,000 in number. 
The missionaries returned their converts at 37,000, though 
some believed them to be 50,000. 

With the new year of 1869 other steps were taken by the 
Queen, of great importance both to herself and her people. At 
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the close of January, when at the yearly Malagasy feast, the 
people observed there were no idols in the palace, the Queen 
explained the matter in these striking words :—‘ I have brought 
my kingdom to lean upon God ; and I exhort you to be wise and 
just, and to walk in the ways of God.’ The following month 
the Queen and Prime Minister were married. Two days after, 
February 21st, in the presence of the officers and judges, the 
head men of tribes, nobles, and preachers, and amid their rejoic- 
ings and tears, they were baptized. On both occasions the 
service was performed not by English missionaries, but by the 
native ministers. Both continued to study diligently the Word 
of God; and in applying for the full membership of the Church, 
they desired to submit to the tests, and to follow the rules, 
which are applied to all other candidates for the same spiritual 
privileges. 

Was it probable that this great advance in Christian know- 
ledge, conviction, and profession would pass unchallenged ? 
Was it probable that the remains of the idolatrous party, so 
strong only ten years ago, would not feel the change in their 
own position, and see how fruitless all their efforts to crush 
Christianity had proved? Were there no vested interests 
imperilled, no special privileges passing away, which they 
desired to secure? The change was so vital, the contrast so 
great, that a crisis was inevitable. And towards the end of last 
year the crisis came. 

Under the old régime the keepers of the national idols had 
enjoyed peculiar privileges of great value. They had under 
their own control the life and death of their clan, and they could 
behead an offender without consulting the government. They 
could not be sentenced to death by that government; and if 
detected in theft, could claim immediate release. They were 
treated as nobles ; they carried the scarlet umbrella, the honour 
of which was otherwise reserved to the princes of the blood. On 
the accession of the present Queen these privileges were taken 
away. ‘The priests ceased to be nobles, and were expected both 
to serve in the army and to perform their share of ordinary 
government work. This was a sore trial to their pride; and 
when they were required to aid in the erection of the Queen’s 
church they ventured to make a stand. 

In the beginning of September the priests at Ambohi-manam- 
bola came to the Queen, boldly urging her to worship her ances- 
tors’ idol, and claiming for themselves their former privileges. 
The officers and heads of the people were at once summoned to the 

alace ; and one officer suggested that the idol should be burned, 

e proposal met with general approval; and a kabdr or general 
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assembly of the people was summoned, at which the decree to 
burn them might be announced. When requested to call the 
assembly, the Queen replied :—‘ That would please me: I have 
‘no desire that there should be idols any more in my kingdom. 
* Nevertheless, I do not force or compel you, my people.’ On the 
8.h of September the assembly was held, and without delay 
several officers were despatched on horseback to the town and 
temple whence the idol-keepers had come. The idol consisted 
of a small piece of wood, wrapped ina scarlet cloth, embroidered 
with beads, and ornamented with silver chains. On the sum- 
mons of the officer it was brought out with its umbrella and all 
its trappings, and in the open street was committed to the 
flames. In the two other cities a similar course was adopted. 

Next day a general destruction of the gods took place. All 
over the province of Imerina, the royal idols were burned. Then 
great numbers of the people brought out their own idols and 
vonsumed them. Whole ‘ basketsful of rubbish,’ the household 
gods that had been honoured and feared for many generations, 
and charms by which the people had sought to ward off evil, 
were committed to the flames. Many wondered and trembled at 
the sight, as they beheld the blazing relics which their fathers 
had trusted in; but none opposed ; and soon in every large town 
and village a heap of ashes was all that was left of those vain 
divinities, the defence of which had for thirty years caused such 
deep suffering. 

This great decision taken, this great act completed, the flood 
of feeling in the hearts of the people began rapidly to rise. The 
congregations instantly grew larger. ‘The Christians requested 
four of their ministers to undertake a special visitation of the 
idol towns, with a view to evangelise them ; and began to think 
of sending volunteer preachers to other uninstructed places. 
But the people were before them. The destruction of the idols 
left a million of people without a religion ; and at once messengers 
and letters began to arrive from all quarters, asking for Christian 
teachers. A great number were directed to the missionaries, 


‘ but, not unnaturally, many others were addressed to the Prime 


Minister. This state of things might have involved complica- 
tions on which missionaries of the Free Churches, anxious to 
maintain complete separation between the functions of the 
Christian Church and of a Civil Government, would have looked 
with dread. But the able Christian man who now directs the 
public affairs of the island has comprehended the gravity of the 
circumstances which were thus presented, and has avoided the 
difficulties and complications which were imminent. 

In consultation with the missionaries, the Minister suggested 
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that inquiry should be made as to the number of villages in 
Imerina needing teachers: that each Church and congregation 
should be invited to call out volunteers and undertake its own 
share in the general duty; and that the expenses of these 
volunteer evangelists should be provided by the free gifts of the 
Churches. He added that the palace congregation would have 
their weekly collection, and that it should be shared among 
those Churches which sent forth the largest number of teachers. 
A more simple and wise arrangement could not be suggested. 
Like other upright and straightforward plans, it not only 
avoided all difficulties, but both developed and applied in the 
best way the spiritual efforts of the Churches to meet the heavy 
responsibilities suddenly laid upon them. It was at onco 
adopted, was acted on without hesitation, and has proved truly 
successful. 

If the progress of Christianity in Madagascar teaches us 
anything respecting the work of evangelization, it teaches this : 
that the flexible system adopted from the first by the Free 
Churches of England in their foreign missions is eminently 
suited to accomplish the end which those missions have in 
view. Lnlisting the sympathy of the individual worker, stimu- 
lating the conscience of individuals and of Churches, eminently 
elastic in shaping plans to fit varied circumstances, that system 
thinks far less of traditions and Church rules than of the simple 
purpose of getting the Gospel into the heart and understanding 
of tribes and persons who have not known it hitherto. It isa 
striking fact that in this matter the members and advocates of 
Established Churches in their foreign missions usually follow 
the footsteps of Nonconformists, and, in no small measure, carry 
out the same plans. 

Further, where missionary agencies h: ve obtained converts, 
resembling in a singular degree the imperfect converts to whom 
the Apostolic Epistles were written, the Free Churches in 
building them up in their faith, not only repeat the exhortations 
of those epistles, but find it absolutely necessary to administer 
discipline with a firm but kind hand. Nothing would so cer- 
tainly ruin the new Churches abroad as the lax system prevalent 
in Established Churches at home. So convinced of this are the 
missionaries of the Church Missionary Society, that among their 
converts they maintain discipline, administer reproof, exclude or 
suspend from fellowship, and dismiss inconsistent helpers as 
freely as their Nonconformist neighbours ; a course which those 
very men, if they settle in England, in the Established Church 
of which they are ministers, are not permitted to follow. 

Still further, on that particular point on which the Estab- 
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lished Church system is thought specially to rest, its power 
to supply teachers to destitute localities, the free mission system 
of Nonconforming Churches is even stronger. Experience in 
foreign countries shows that it is successful both in providing 
men of the right stamp for evangelistic work, and in bringing 
out as large a proportion as the number of actual converts would 
render probable. What Established Church ever put forth the 
vitality, the energy, the voluntary consecration of effort, mani- 
fested by the native Churches of Madagascar, when their fellow- 
countrymen cast away their idols? What small communities of 
Christians ever sent forth a larger number of earnest evangelists, 
or ever possessed men of higher Christian devotedness, than the 
small native Churches in Polynesia ? 

On one other element of their missionary life the Free Churches 
look with peculiar pleasure—their cordial co-operation for the 
common end. Very early in their work, in different fields of 
labour, the missionaries of different Churches and Societies 
drew closely together, made an amicable division of the sphere 
opened to their efforts, and began to combine those energies for 
their common aim. Often preaching to the heathen side by 
side, their intercourse has been cemented by personal friendship. 
They have co-operated in. the translation of the Bible, and in the 
production of a new literature. As a rule, missionaries have 
presented a common front to the heathen world. Asa rule, there 
is little denominationalism among the converts of foreign 
missions, and the spirit that prevails among them is brotherly 
and large-hearted. 

Under these circumstances, it is with great dissatisfaction that 
the founders of the Madagascar Mission, a mission so tried, so 
successful, so blessed, have seen the efforts made by the High 
Church Party to despatch an Anglican bishop to the island. 
Were a bishop needed for the completion of their own mission, 
and were he resolved in no way to trespass on the territory 
instructed by the members of other Churches, few objections 
would probably be offered to his appointment ; but it is not so. 
Experience has shown that other and very different purposes are 
sought to be accomplished. We might have expected that a 
Church which professes to be, beyond others, Apostolic in its 
constitution, would strive to copy Apostolic example. The 
Apostle Paul made it his boast, that he forbore to follow 
‘another man’s line,’ or ‘to build upon another man’s foun- 
dation.’ For fear lest he should do so, he ‘strove to preach 
the Gospel, not where Christ was named,’ but in ‘regions 
beyond.’ But this is what the High Church party care not to do. 
They prefer to go where others have already cleared the way. 
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and American, have been striving after union, the sacerdotalists 
have been ‘the troublers of Israel.’ They sent Bishop South- 
gate to Constantinople, to show the Armenians of ‘Turkey a 
‘more excellent way’ than that Bible Christianity which the 
American missionaries had taught them. His mission wholly 
failed. Seven years ago, under the guidance of the present Bishop 
of Winchester, they sent out the Bishop of Honolulu to teach the 
Christian natives of the Sandwich Islands a purer form of 
doctrine, worship, and discipline, than they had learned from 
the men who had brought them out of heathenism, and had for 
forty years trained them to love the Saviour. He, too, has 
failed, and is returning home. 

In the great change inaugurated, and so largely accom- 
plished in Madagascar, the Gospel has once more proved its 
power as the reformer of nations. Converting individuals, it 
has saved them from error and from sinful lives. It has 
destroyed a national idolatry, by convincing the people that an 
idol is nothing. It has put away the tyranny which idolatry 
fostered, and has opened the way to a humane and just system 
of government, which the island never enjoyed before. It has 
raised the moral life of the people, has purified their family rela- 
tions, and has given them new rules and a new standard of purity. 
It has mitigated barbarous laws ; has improved prison discipline ; 
has lightened the burdens of the slave. It has solved the 
problem of Christian government, by showing how a Christian 
Queen and Christian officers can manifest the warmest sympathy 
with the work of the Gospel, can sustain it by their gifts and 
by their prayers, and yet not allow the officialities of public 
rule to intrude into the province of the Church. They render 
unto Cesar the things which are Czsar’s, and unto God the 
things which are God’s. Without interfering by public com- 
mands, or by supplying the teachers with public salaries, the 
Christian government of Madagascar submits its laws and the 
spirit of its rule to the influence of the Gospel of Christ. 


Prince and people are increasingly feeling its power; and soon, . 


under God’s continued blessing, may we hope to see it a 
Christian state indeed, sanctified in all its interests to Him 
who has given if in modern days a history so strange. 
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Mr. Forsrer’s Bill has been read a second time, with the 
general understanding that in committee such modifications of 
its objectionable provisions will be made as will make it accept- 
able to all parties, and will practically realize what we believe 
to be the honest wishes of the Government. The general 
principles of the Bill are admirable, and in the criticism of some 
of those details which are open to objection, it should in fair- 
ness be remembered that the difficulties of mediating between 
conflicting parties, and of preserving religious influences in educa- 
tion, while prohibiting sectarian proselytism, are enormous. It 
is, however, imperative, if the Bill is to be acceptable at all, or even 
workable, that alterations in certain points should be made. 

While the objectors agree in these, various grounds of objec- 
tion are taken. Some object to provisions for religious teaching 
because they object to religion itself; others, in simple despair of 
any satisfactory arrangement for it ; others think, and we include 
ourselves in the number, that legislatively to exclude religious 
teaching from primary schools would be both humiliating and 
disastrous, and that there is no necessity for so doing, especially 
as there is among all parties a rapidly-increasing majority of 
reasonable and honourable men wishful to do what is equitable. 
In justice to Nonconformists it must be said, that these objec- 
tions on their part do not spring from any rival claims of dis- 
tinctive religious advantage for themselves; no such charge has 
been brought against them: they simply say, concerning all 
national legislation, whether for churches or schools, as they have 
ever said, We strenuously and persistently refuse our consent 
to any legislation that, either intentionally or practically, will 
confer religious prerogative or advantage on any church what- 
ever. It is the duty of the Legislature not only to deal with 
strict impartiality towards all churches, but to see that no 


_ legislative act, as such, works to the prejudice of any one of 


them. This is no question of majorities, or of social influences ; 
it is a question of simple equity of principle. Suppose that 
every individual in a parish be Episcopalian, that is no reason 
why the law should give a school an Episcopalian character, and 
compel every ratepayer to contribute to it. This has been the 
basis of all State-churchism, and surely our statesmen have had 
too much experience of the evils that it has produced, to wish to 
reproduce it in schools. The only equitable legislation for a 
nation like ours is, to regard every man simply as a citizen, 
and to take care, simply, that he suffer no disability on account 
of his religion. 
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The objectionable features of Mr. Forster’s Bill would, we 
believe, be entirely removed if,— 

First,—Instead of its utterly worthless, because impracticable, 
conscience clause, it were enacted, that no denominational formu- 
laries of any kind shall be taught in any Government school, 
and that it shall be the imperative duty of school-inspectors to 
see that in no other way, not even by a Bible lesson, the con- 
science of any parent shall be offended. If these simple pro- 
hibitions were enacted, the managers of the school might be left 
absolutely free,—either a Bible instruction or not, either extra 
hours for religious teaching or not, as in each case might be 
thought best. The function of Government is not to provide 
religious instruction, that will be provided by the religious 
feeling of the managers of schools; but simply to prevent any 
objectionable religious instruction. Legislation always proves 
fatal in religious matters, when it attempts positive provision. 
Grave objections lie against a time-conscience-clause ; it will 
almost, necessarily, make the religious teaching given in extra 
hours intensely sectarian, it will exclude it from ordinary lessons, 
where, if any where, it will be beneficial, and it will turn a State- 
supported teacher into a denominational propagandist. 

Secondly,—Instead. of parochial boards chosen by vestries, 
let district boards, either for a whole county or for a division of 


it, be chosen by ratepayers and by ballot. Thus each board will . 


be composite in the character of its members, and will be large 
enough to inspire confidence in the impartiality of its adminis- 
tration. Thus, also, the whole country will be brought under 
educational supervision. 

Thirdly,—Instead of an inequitable local rate imposed upon 
districts where the impoverished, for whom educational provision 
is to be made, chiefly aggregate, let the educational fund be 
Imperial, either by an Imperial rate, or, as now, by a charge upon 
the Consolidated Fund. Local rating for the education of the poor 
would be simply a repetition of the inequity of local Poor’s Rates. 

With these modifications, we believe, every Nonconformist, 
and every reasonable man, in the kingdom will be satisfied. 
We trust that, not in the spirit of hostility, which we think has 
been as unjustly as unwisely shown by some, but in the spirit 
of trust which the character and action of the Government 
hitherto demand of Liberals, these amendments will be urged 
in committee. If anything can hinder their acceptance, it will 
be a spirit of vehement hostility. If, which we do not antici- 
pate, they should be rejected, and the Bill, as it is, be unwisely 
insisted upon, then we earnestly urge upon all who contend for 
religious equity in National legislation, to unite in bringing 
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every possible influence to bear to secure the defeat of the 
measure on the third reading. Mr. Forster should know that 
it is simply faith in the honest purpose of the Government, and 
in its wish to make the measure thoroughly fair and efficient, 
that has hitherto restrained a large section of Nonconformists 
from taking action against these provisions of his Bill. We 
trust, moreover, that he will not leave the necessary modifications 
of his otherwise admirable measure to be put before committee 
in the shape of hostile amendments. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


The Discovery of the Great West: an Historical Narrative. By 
Francis Parkman. John Murray. 


Mr. Parkman, who is an American, and dedicates his book to his 
fellow-students of Harvard College, has hit upon a very fruitful and 
romantic, and almost virgin vein of history. The exploration of North 
America by the French in the seventeenth century is a romantic chapter of 
history, not only because it is full of adventure and heroism, and made 
known to the world portions of the earth’s surface of which it was ignorant, 
but because the GallicanEmpire, which at one time seemed inevitable, and 
which would have given a Latin population and language to the northern 
continent, arose like an exhalation, and like an exhalation vanished, and 
has left behind it even fewer traces and influences than the Southern Km- 
pire of Spain on the same continent. Only French names in a few remote 
places, and the lingerings of the French language in Canada, attest the 
presence and dominion of our neighbours, of which, by the fortune of 
war and the hand of Providence, the Anglo-iSaxon races are the inheritors. 
Mr. Parkman has devoted himself to the construction of the ‘ History of 
French Discovery and Conquest.’ He has already published two volumes, 
under the respective titles of ‘The Pioneers of France in the New 
World,’ and ‘ The Jesuits in North America.’ This volume narrates the 
history of the discovery of the Mississippiand the lakes. ‘ These magnifi- 
‘ cent regions, he says, ‘were revealed to the world through a series of 
‘ daring enterprises, of which the motives, and even the incidents, have 
‘ been but partially and superficially known.’ Much unpublished matter 
is preserved in the various public archives of France. Many family papers 
of La Salle, from other sources, have also been placed at Mr. Parkman’s 
disposal, out cf which he has, with great care and a very high degree of 
literary skill, constructed this new and romantic chapter of history. 

We cannot attempt any epitome of the history ; it must suffice to say 
that La Salle went to Canada in 1666, pacer 5 no doubt, as an adven- 
turer, but with the vague purpose of extending and establishing the 
power of France through the North American Continent. He also 
thought that a new water route to the East might be opened out 
through the Mississippi, which, it was supposed, fell into the Pacific. With 
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at ceremonies he took possession, in the name of the French King, 
ond the Great, of ‘all the nations, peoples, provinces, towns, villages, 
‘ mines, minerals, fisheries, streams, and rivers,’ within the great valley of 
the Mississippi; and at the time this seemed noidle vaunt. By a skilful 
management of native tribes, he hoped to add to the French crown an 
empire far — than that of India, or than any monarch has ever 
won. But the pluck of the English colonists was more than a match for 
the cunning of Indian tribes, and the Seven Years’ War gave America to 
the Anglo-Saxon races forever. La Salle, like all explorers, had to en- 
counter infinite difficulties, the exciting story of which is well told by 
Mr. Parkman. Jealousy and treachery beset him at every step, and he was 
finally murdered by his own followers. We very heartily commend this 
important and interesting contribution to history, and trust that Mr. 
Parkman will prosecute his studies so as to complete a history of the 
North which, in ability and romance, may almost compete with what 
Prescott has done for Mexico and Peru. 


A Book about the Clergy. By Joun Corpy JEAFFERSON. 2 Vols. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 


Mr. Jeafferson’s book is not, as from its title we almost expected to 
find it, a collection of floating anecdotes and loose characterizations. Lt 
may almost, without formally professing it, aspire to the dignity ot 
history—at any rate of hintesioel essays; it really furnishes substantially 
a history of English preaching and preachers, showing how they have 
influenced, and been influenced by, every social, legislative, and historical 
change. Constructed upon the plan of Mr. Matthew Browne’s ‘ Chaucer's 
England,’ it makes the various aspects and elements of clerical life the 
themes of distinct chapters. The first part of the work is devoted to 
‘Wycliffe’s England,’ to which twelve chapters are given, on such subjects 
as the Monastery, Gothic Architecture, Clerical Morals, the Beggar 
Priests, Lollardy, &c. The second part, entitled ‘ Persecution,’ presents 
in half a dozen chapters the chief facts and characteristics of religious 
persecution. The third part treats of ‘Clerical Women,’ and ge a large 
amount of curious pot amusing information concerning the wives of 
clerical persons—especially in Tudor times, when the traditions of clerical 
celibacy were as yet strong—with speculations and theories about the 
preference for clerical husbands which ladies so often evinced. Part 
fourth, entitled ‘Old Ways and New Fashions,’ includes a dozen miscel- 
laneous chapters, treating of Church Plays, Tombs, Seats, Flowers and 
Candles, Church Decorations, Clergy and Laity in Church, Pulpits and 
Preachers, Funebrious Rites, Sunday in Old Time, &c., with much amusing 
and some novel information concerning sermons read and extemporised, 
church music, pews, &c. The fifth part is devoted to the ‘State of Religion 
under the Commonwealth;’ and the last to the ‘Church of the Restoration,’ 
bringing down the characterizations of the work to the time of Queen 
Anne, and the discontinuance of the Royal touch for scrofula. From this 
indication of the topics of the work, it will be seen that it is virtually a kind 
of cyclopedia of curious information concerning the clerical profession ; 
and when we add that it is really very learned, and accumulates the 
results of immense, laborious, and out-of-the-way reading, and that it is 
written with great care and elaborateness, it will be seen that Mr. 
Jeafferson has made a valuable contribution to history, and has 
furnished a mass of curious and important illustrations not only of clerical 
life, but of social life in general. His style is lucid, but somewhat grave. 
His work will not be read for mere amusement ; it demands the earnest 
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attention which we give to solid histor and it will amply reward it. We 
ean, perhaps, adduce no better proof than that we have read through his 
700 closely-printed pages with unflagging interest. Mr. Jeafferson, 
moreover, is a man of wide sympathies, so that forms of religious 
goodness, widely remote from his own preferences, receive the most 
generous appreciation. We may instance his successful vindication of 
the morality of the medieval clergy. 

Mr. Jeafferson is sometimes Ms agonistic in working out his con- 
clusions. He argues his point with the pertinacity and the manifold 
illustrations of a barrister, but more from an intellectual habit than 
from any religious bias; for he impartially argues for all sides alike. 
Wherever good is, or even a to be, Mr. Jeafferson generously 
recognises and vindicates it. r. Jeafferson’s researches cover so large 
a field, into which such multifarious details enter, that it is next to im- 
possible that he should have avoided mistakes; these, however, so far as 
we have observed, are very few, thanks to his laborious care and great 
conscientiousness. It is impossible for us here to attempt any review of 
such a field, although a rapid sketch of the course and characteristics of 
the changes in church life during the last four centuries, under Mr. 
Jeafferson’s guidance, and drawing for illustrations upon the interesting 
facts which he has collected, is very tempting. We must reluctantly refer 
our readers to the volumes themselves. We are naturally attracted to 
the section which treats of Puritanism and the Commonwealth. Mr. 
Jeafferson is not only eminently fair to the Puritans—he, although an 
as ge is full of generous admiration for their piety and heroism; 
while, politically and ecclesiastically, he judges between them and 
their opponents in the fierce struggle which laid the foundations of our 
modern liberties, with most scrupulous fairness. Mr. Jeafferson does 
not shrink from breaking a lance with Lord Macaulay, and successfully, 
we think, proves the exaggerated colouring of his famous third chapter, 
and shows that the social position of the clergy generally was much 
higher than Lord Macaulay has represented it. We must, however, 
forego comment upon the manifold topics which Mr. Jefferson’s fas- 
cinating volumes have suggested. ‘Their curious learning, generous 
catholicity, historical information, and anecdotal and professional interest, 
will secure for them a place in every clerical library. They are the worthy 
result of years of great labour, and the noble completion of a series of 
studies of the three learned professions, which give to Mr. Jeafferson a 
distinct place in our social literature. 


Brittany and its Byeways: some Account of its Inhabitants and 
Antiquities. By Mrs. Bury Patiiser. John Murray. 
1870. 


This volume is from the pen of a lady who resided for a considerable 
time in the country that she describes, and who, by personal observation 
and careful research, amassed a large amount of information, which she 
has here condensed for the advantage of others who may wish to follow 
in the same track. The book is rich in historic incident and legendary 
lore. It also directs attention to the natural beauties and architectural 
antiquities of the country, as well as to the manners, customs, language, 
employments, costumes, and superstitions of the Bretons. The authoress 
started from Cherbourg, and on various occasions diligently pursued her 
travels through the comparatively unknown parts of ancient Brittany 
and Anjou. She describes the river scenery as specially attractive. The 
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conveyances on many of the country routes seem to be of the roughest 
order, ard the hotels—which, however, are rarely alluded to—would not, 
we imagine, meet the requirements of fastidious travellers. The country 
itself, with its pretty rivers, busy towns, quaint villages, and primitive 
inhabitants, offers abundant features of interest to the explorer; while 
the curious resemblances traceable on the face of the scenery, in the 
names of places and forms of speech, to those found in Cornwall and in 
Wales, suggest wide fields for antiquarian research. Mrs. Palliser’s 
book will form a very valuable guide. It is well illustrated with wood- 
cuts, but a map of the country is a desideratum. 


Historical Gleanings; a Series of Sketches: Wiklif, Laud, 
Wilkes, Horne Tooke. By James E. Tuorotp Rogers. 
Second Series. Macmillan & Co. 


Mr. Rogers’s writing has the effect of a powerfultonic. He certainly 
is not the apostle of sweetness, if he is the minister of light. He holds 
in his firm grip a piece of hard historic metal, and beats it into red if 
not white heat, and therewith proceeds to cauterise the sorest places in 
our social and civil life. The great political Churchmen whom he has 
now placed side by side with the unprincipled and base demagogue 
Wilkes have furnished our author with brilliant opportunity for his 
hardest hits at the legislative alliance of the secular and spiritual power. 


From our point of view, we heartily thank him for the vigour with which 


he has seized upon the salient points of the political career of Wiklif and 
of Laud. Mr. Rogers has not discussed the theological tenets of either, 
but brings out the bearing of their theories of national existence upon 
the dawn of the Reformation in the fourteenth century, and the congeries 
of violent and ungovernable forces which were liberated by the great 
revolution of the seventeenth century. The ie afforded by the 
University of Oxford to Wiklif, in the face of royal, papal, and clerical 
influence, to which we have elsewhere referred, is prophetic of what, 
spite of the Act of Uniformity, the ancient universities will before long 
be prepared to repeat. Mr. Rogers has revealed the excellencies and the 
shortsightedness of Laud, and with rapid, forcible touches, which none 
but a thorough master of the entire period could have drawn, has por- 
trayed the circumstances which ended in the tragic fate of the powerless 
archbishop, who was, by his judicial murder, transformed from a friend 
of despotism and an abettor of the tortuous policy of Charles into a 
martyr and a saint. Mr. Rogers has put forth much strength in 
delineating the character, the patriotic, high-minded public spirit, the 
courage and integrity of Horne ‘'ooke. One of the obvious purposes of 
the four lectures before us is to show the impolicy of excluding English- 
men of any profession from the exercise of civil rights. The absurdity 
of the Horne Tooke Act, passed in order to exclude this particularly 
obnoxious person from St. Stephen's, on the ground of the indelibility of 
holy orders, which he had long before openly relinquished, is rendered 
conspicuous by the sketch of this remarkable career. Mr. Rogers 
thinks that the law, and the consequent exclusion from the highest posts 
and grandest arena of political life, and the interference with the free 
choice of the electors, are utterly unconstitutional, and tend to drive the 
clergy into the isolation of a sacerdotal caste, and to the advocacy of their 
exclusive privileges. We question whether the exclusion from parlia- 
mentary life operates on a sufficient number to have that effect : but we 
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shall be glad if the measure which is now projected on this subject meets 
with success. It is not just tohamper a constituency in its choice by the 
medieval absurdity of indelible orders which we have no Pope to dispense 
with, nor by the accidental ex post facto legislation of an enraged and 
truculent aristocracy, which was contrived in wrath to effect the humilia- 
tion of a man who was incapable of corruption or of cowardice; who 
spared neither high nor sacred names from the lash of his terrible satire, 
and who was formidable from his great knowledge, his romantic life, 
his brilliant parts, and his remarkable self-sacrifice. 


The Coronation Stone. By Wiit1am F. Skene. Edinburgh: 
Edmonston & Douglas. 1869. 


Historic criticism is cruel. The age of sentiment is past. Primitive 
traditions that have remained unquestioned hitherto are now discussed, 
doubted, proved to be but myth and fable, and remorselessly cast aside. 
Antiquarians are a remorseless race, for, in their research after in- 
dubitable fact, poetic legion and national prejudice are counted but as 
hindrances and encumbrances, and treated accordingly. The ‘ Coronation 
Stone’ is now brought to the crucial tests of history and geology. The 
mists which surround the early history of Scotland, seers. i with 
regard to the forty mythical kings, have been in a great measure dis- 
salieds but, says Mr. Skene, ‘ the legend of the “Stone of Destiny ; or, 
‘Fatal Chair,” has taken such a hold of the Scottish mind, that it has 
‘been less easily dislodged from its place in the received history ofthe 
‘country ; and there it still stands in all its naked improbability, a solitary 
‘waif from the sea of myth and fable with which modern criticism has 
‘hardly ventured to meddle, and which modern scepticism has not cared to 
‘touch.’ This can be said no longer, but our compatriots across the 
Border will remember, with whatever satisfaction it may afford them, that 
the destroying hand belongs to a countryman of their own. We were 
content to receive as authentic the history which Dr. Joseph Robertson 
so ingeniously weaves in his letter to Dean Stanley, inserted in the 
* Memorials of Westminster Abbey.’ If it was not the stone on which 
Jacob slept—and if it never came from Egypt or Spain—it was satisfactory 
to believe that at least St. Columba laid his dying head upon it in Iona, 
and had a vision of angels. The sentiment of the Dean found an echo in 
our national feeling, that ‘it is the one primeval monument which binds 
‘together the whole empire .... a link which unites the throne of 
‘England to the traditions of Tara and Iona, and connects the charm of 
‘our complex civilization with the forces of our mother earth, the stocks 
‘and stones of savage nature.’ But Mr. Skene indulges in no sentiment. 
He proves with a certainty we admire, but almost regret, that St. Columba 
could not have owned the precious relic, that it never rested on the 
Hill of Tara or at Iona, that it was never anywhere but at Scone, and he 
suggests, with considerable probability, that we owe the legends to a 
political and patriotic manceuvre on the part of Baldred Bisset, one of the 
commissioners sent to Rome about 1301, to plead the cause of the inde- 
pendence of Scotland before the Pope. Mr. Skene has investigated the 
original sources of information, and carried back the history of the king- 
dom of Scone to an earlier period than Dr. Robertson allows ; and we are 
compelled to acquiesce in his decisions, supported as they are by the 
facts of geology. ‘Those who desire to see this interesting question fairl 
and competently discussed will do well to read this sm ut very able 
contribution to antiquarian literature. 
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The House of Commons: Illustrations of its History and Practice. 
A Course of Three Lectures, delivered to the Reigate 
South Park Working Men’s Club. By Rectnatp F. D. 
Macmillan & Co. 


The information which Mr. Palgrave gives is so interesting to all who 
are interested in the British Parliament, that we wish he had recast it, 
and freed it from the elaborate simplicity, personal apologies, and 
rhetorical disadvantages of the lecture form. His position in the Journal 
Office of the House of Commons has made him familiar with both its 
history and its ways, and his information is of course derived from the 
most direct and original sources, chiefly from the 120 folio volumes of the 
Journals of the House themselves, which extend over six hundred years. 
The first lecture treats of the ‘ Ways of the House’—its manner of voting, 
party government, traditional episodes, and incidents of debate, the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of being a member of Parliament, &c. The 
second lecture is devoted to the Speaker and the Sergeant-at-Arms, and 
describes the position, prerogatives, and disabilities of the Speaker, illus- 
trating them by amusing historical incidents, and giving an account of 
the privileges of the House, especially of its battles with newspaper 
reporters. The third lecture is entitled ‘ Dangers that beset the House,’ 
which, as Mr. Palgrave treats them, are purely historical, ending with the 
Gordon Riot of 1780. He does not attempt to discuss the modern perils 
of democratic power. The little volume is full of both instruction and 
amusement. The Speaker’s powers are curiously and jealously limited. 
He has no power to take notice of the fact that there are not sufficient 
members present to form a quorum; but he must take notice of it as 
soon as a member calls his attention to it, even though in jest; even 
if only two members were present, and one were to propose and the other 
to second a resolution, it would be passed, and entered on the journals 
as carried unanimously. Nor may the Speaker leave the chair at the 
rising of the House, unless it has been formally proposed, ‘ that the House 
do now adjourn,’ the omission of which has actually occurred, and had 
to be repaired by fetching back a member to pronounce the magic 
words. The book is not antiquarian, but popular; it will be read with 
great interest, alike for its anecdotes and for its copious information. 


Gustave Bergenroth. A Memorial Sketch. By W. C. Canrt- 
wricHt, M.P. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 


Bergenroth’s history is very romantic and very mournful, almost tragic. 
He was a Prussian, born in 1813, at Marggrabowa, ‘an insignificant town 
in the remotest and dreariest corner of Kast Prussia—the sandy and fir- 
covered region called Masuria, on the very confines of Russia.” Hig 
training was of a Spartan character. Even in his childhood he was sent 
on long and perilous hunting expeditions in the depth of winter, and 
thus engendered both the love of adventure and the remarkable hardi- 
hood that characterised him. At, twenty he entered the University of 
Kénigsberg, where he soon became a leader in every frolic and adventure, 
a crack swordsman, and duellist. He studied hard by fits and starts, 
passed a good examination, became a government oflicial in 1836, and 
a fierce democrat, in which latter capacity he so distinguished himself 
that he found it convenient to visit Paris and Italy for a year. He 
returned to Berlin for three years, and was involved in the insurrection 
of 1848, assisted Kinkel to escape from Spandau, and found it necessary 
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to leave Prussia altogether. In 1850 he went to California, as a pioneer 
of the Prussian democrats, who thought of a Pantisocratic settlement 
there ; caught a fever in crossing the Isthmus of Panama, was 
robbed by the steward of the steamer, and passed a year of utterest 
privation, inisery, and adventure. He took to hunting, and often had to 
eat meat raw, lest the smoke of a fire should bring the Indians upon him. 
In 1851 he returned, but his democratic friends would not venture to go 
out. He became a tutor in Florence, and at length resolved to devote 
himself to literature, encouraged by the favourable reception given to 
an account of his wild life and adventures, which he sent to ‘ Household 
Words.’ He determined to work among our English State papers, 
resolving to accept nothing at second hand. Accordingly, from 1857 
to 1860 he was almost constantly at the Record Office. The first fruits 
of his labours was a remarkable paper on Wat Tyler, contributed toa 
aerman periodical. Not satisfied with the resources of the English Record 
Office, he resolved to go to Spain to study the archives of Simancas, 
access to which he obtained with great difficulty. From time to time he 
communicated his progress to the Atheneum. These communications 
attracted the attention of the Master of the Rolls, and he was per- 
manently employed by the English government. He came twice to 
England to see his volumes of State papers through the _ His 
romantic descriptions of his work at Simancas, and of the difficult con- 
ditions under which it was accomplished, will be remembered by the 
readers of the Atheneum. He resolved to write a life of Charles V. 
instead of a history of the Tudors, which he had originally contemplated. 
His discoveries were of a very remarkable character; especially he 
demonstrated the falsehood of the story of the insanity of Queen Maria: 
although we see from the literary journals that his conclusion is 
questioned by Herr Résler, one of his countrymen, who avers that 
authentic copies of the Simancas documents have been in Vienna for 
twenty years. A perusal of them has led Herr Résler to a conclusion 
opposite to that of Bergenroth. The latter also disinterred a very remark- 
able and startling State paper, giving a detailed account of the arrest 
tind execution of Don Carlos, son of Philip IV., which, if authentic, 
completely settles a long historical controversy. 

Bergenrothi died in Madrid, of fever, in February last year, contracted 
in a miserable Spanish v.llage, strangely neglected by both personal friends 
and official personages, to which neglect attention was indignantly called 
by the special correspondents of English newspapers. 

The exact value of Bergenroth’s labours can hardly be appraised. 
There was clearly about him a certain impulsiveness and extravagance 
which will make cautious judges pause in estimating them. Arrest of 
judgment is, indeed, pleaded for by Mr. Cartwright, who has written an 
eloquent sketch of his friend. In the meantime, one of the most romantic 
chaptérs of modern biography is to be found in this volume. 


Memoir of the Rev. Wm. C. Burns, M.A., Missionary to China 
from the English Presbyterian Church. By the Rev. Isuay 
Burns, D.D. James Nisbet and Co. 


It would be easy for a cold critic to point out many defects in Mr. 


Burns’ character, and to question the quality of much that he did; 


but the almost uniform verdict of all true Christian hearts will be that 
which we pronounce upon the fervid impetuosity of a Peter as compared 
with the deeper philosophy of a Patl, or the more measured devotedness 
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of a John. Mr. Burns was under the influence of almost passionate 
fervour, and he consecrated himself to the work of an evangelist with a zeal 
that in any other cause would have been a fanaticism. His learning and 
gifts were very considerable, and his training had been thorough; but 
he was not free from the practical defects of men of his temperament. 
We feel disposed, however, not so much to criticise his zeal as to submit 
our colder hearts to its rebuke. Few men in our time, or in any time, 
have loved and served the Master with a more consuming passion—the 

assion that makes heroes—the true enthusiasm of humanity that 
impels a man to lead a forlorn hope, or to go to almost certain death to 
save others. This is the true key for the interpretation of Mr. Burns’ 
character and life, and, conceding the excellence of the enthusiasm, it 
were simply preposterous to apply to him the tests that we should apply 
to the philosophical thinker or the practical statesman. He was virtually 
the Whitfield of the revivals of 1839 at Kilsyth and elsewhere in Scot- 
land. He was locum tenens for Robert McCheyne during the visit of 
the latter to Palestine, and for some years did a great and exciting and 
fruitful evangelistic work. He spent two years in Canada, and then 
accepted an invitation from the English Presbyterian Church to be their 
first missionary to China. In an unusually short time he mastered the 
language, and soon became an itinerant evangelist, dressing in the native 
garb, penetrating to forbidden places, and preaching and teaching with 
great success. tis work in China is full of romantic incidents, not only 
connected with his work, but incidental to it. What Henry Martyn was 
in Persia, what Xavier was before him in China, that in his own indi- 
vidual way was Mr. Burns. A more fervid, consecrated, unselfish, 
apostolic missionary has never, perhaps, done the work of Christ. He 
died early, but he lived more than most men. A more beautiful and 
stimulating memoir of Christian devotedness could hardly be read. We 
should add that his brother has written it with great delicacy of feeling 
and with much literary skill. 


The Home Life of Sir David Brewster. By his Daughter, 
Mrs. Gorpoy. Edmonston and Douglas. 


Many elements combine to make this a peculiarly interesting and 
valuable piece of biography. It is the biography of a scientific man— 
not an account of his scientific discoveries—and it exhibits the social 
and domestic relations to science of its distinguished subject in a very 
interesting light. Sir David Brewster, if not in the very foremost 
rank of modern scientific men, stood very closely at the elbow of such, and 
made contributions to scientific discovery, especially in his favourite 
study of optics, which will carry down his name to distant generations. 
He was, moreover, an eminently religious man, and felt no difficulty 
in submitting both heart and reason to the great truths of Christianity. 
His industry was amazingly great; his social affections were warm. His 
life was a continued labour and struggle, and, more fortunate than many 
illustrious fathers of filial biographers, the story of his life has been related 
by Mrs. Gordon with that intimacy of knowledge which only a member 
of his family could possess, and with almost an entire Yreedom from 
those faults of partiality and false perspective which so often mar the 
biographies of children. If, as Carlyle says, genius be untiring power 
of hard work, Sir David Brewster very eminently possessed it. His 
practical energy found scope not only in unwearying patience of investi- 
gation, but in vigorous controversies, ecclesiastical as well as scientific, 
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and in strong resentment of what were not always imaginary grievances. 
He was educated for the Presbyterian ministry, in the Established 
Church, and licensed as a preacher. His first sermon was preached in 
St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, crowded with 2,500 hearers, many of whom 
his scientific reputation had attracted. He preached frequently ; but a 
constitutional nervousness, which in after life often developed itself in 
irritability, made preaching very painful to him. He never forgot the 
agony of his first sermon in St. Cuthbert’s. Dean Ramsey says that he 
once sat down in a faint, and had to be taken out of the room, because he 
was asked tosay grace. He gave up the ministry, and became a tutor, at 
the same time pursuing very vigorously his scientific and a studies. 
He was a candidate for Professor Playfair’s mathematical chair, but with- 
drew from the contest when Sir John Leslie appeared in the field, and 
contributed a clever pamphlet to the fierce controversy which followed. 
Scientific honours were very early showered upon him. In 1808 he 
undertook the ‘Edinburgh Cyclopedia,’ a work of many laborious 

ears, and which involved him in vexatious and protracted litigation. 

rewster’s request to Thomas Chalmers to write the article ‘ Christianity ’ 
for this work led to the conversion of the latter. In 1816 he invented 
the kaleidoscope; in 1819 he established the ‘ Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal ;’ in 1831 he was one of the founders of the British Associa- 
tion. His biography is a catalogue of scientific enterprises, achieve- 
ments, and honours. He immediately communicated every discovery to 
the world, sometimes before it was perfected; hence some of the dis- 
putes about priority of invention. He was very susceptible of feminine 
attractions, and married the daughter of ‘Ossian’ Macpherson. He 
maintained an active correspondence with most of the scientific men 
of his age. He became Principal of the University of St. Andrew’s 
in 1838; he was among the foremost of the leaders of the Free 
Church secession in 1843. Although eminently genial and social in 
private life, he was constitutionally pugnacious—‘ a man of war from 
his youth.’ He threw himself, when he was eighty-six, into the Newton- 
Pascal controversy raised by M. Chasles, with as much fire and 
vigour as when, in his youth, he fought for his father-in-law in the 
Ossian controversy. He died in February, 1868, in his eighty-eighth 
year. His hunger for work is indicated by a list, furnished by Mrs. 
Gordon, of 315 publications, volumes, pamphlets, lectures, and papers, 
exclusive of 75 articles contributed to the ‘North British Review.’ 
Rarely has a biographer such a subject, and the memoir of Mrs. Gordon 
is worthy of her father. 

A scientific life of Sir David Brewster is, we hear, in preparation. 


The Private Life of Galileo. Compiled principally from his 
Correspondence and that of his eldest Daughter, Sister 
Maria Cereste. Macmillan and Co. 


It is but little that, at the distance of three centuries, we can know of 
the private life of a man, when our knowledge has to be almost entirely 
gathered from private correspondence and public records, especially when 
of the correspondence the letters of Galileo himself are lost, and only 
those of his daughter remain. Much —— must, we fear, for ever 
remain over interesting passages of the philosopher’s life, and con- 
troversies concerning his trial and recantation are destined to continue 
This compilation—for it professes to be no more—is anonymous. Th. 
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title-page of ‘ Estelle Russell,’ almost simultaneously published with it, 
tells us that it is by the same author. We have no objection to the 
anonymous publication of novels, but works of this kind demand the 
guarantee of their author’s name. It is imposing too much upon critics 
to expect that they shall verify the writer’s good faith and judgment by 
reference to his Pher] authorities. In the Palatine library there are 
121 letters addressed to Galileo by his eldest daughter; these were 
published in 1864, and to these the writer of this memoir is chiefly 
indebted. 

Galileo was born at Pisa, in 1564, and narrowly escaped being a wool 
merchant. His father was an accomplished musician, and Galileo excelled 
him. He also had great skill in painting, and taught Cigoli his know- 
ledge of perspective. He received a good education at the Benedictine 
monastery of Vallambrosa, after which he went to the University of 
Pisa, being destined there for the profession of medicine. He learnt 
Euclid by stealth, and soon gave such proofs of mathematical genius as 
convinced his father that mathematics was his destined pursuit. His father 
died in 1591, and Galileo became the head of his family, a responsibility 
which involved him in several squabbles with his brothers and sisters. 
Galileo himself never married, but he had three children by a mistress, who 
was a Venetian woman of low birth, and apparently of vulgar manners. 
His scientific career was one of successive and splendid discoveries. In 
1632 he published his great work, the ‘ Dialogue,’ which, for its scientific 
heresies, brought upon him the wrath of the Inquisition. His trial and 
recantations are narrated at length in this volume. An old man of seventy, 
the fear of the rack was too much for him, and he made a humiliating 
recantation, unrelieved by even the furtive ‘ Eppure si muove,’ which is, 
alas! apocryphal. He was sentenced to perpetual imprisonment, and died 
peacefully in 1642. He was buried in Sante Croce ; it was intended with 
great pomp, but the Inquisition interfered to prohibit this, and even the 
Grand Duke had to yield. Galileo was a man of simple tastes and social 
kindness, of great industry and of great modesty. This memoir is 
apparently compiled with great care, and certainly with much skill. 
The interest which it inspires is very great. 


Life of the Rev. D. J. Draper, Representative of the Australian 
Conference ; with Historical Notices of Wesleyan Methodism 
in Australia. By Rev. Joun C. Symons. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


The more than heroic way in which Mr. Draper met his death in the 
ill-fated London, which went down in the Bay of Biscay in 1866, has 
made his name familiar to almost every Englishman. The circumstances 
under which the vessel was lost gave unusual prominence to the catas- 
trophe. For some time it was the chief theme of the newspapers. But 
it is not too much to say that no incident connected with it excited such 
interest as the religious heroism of Mr. Draper, who, for hours after all 
hope was gone, laboured and prayed with the passengers and crew to 
lead them to Christ; and, when the last survivor left the sinking ship, 
was singing with them, ‘ Rock of ages, cleft for me.’ Mr. Symons has 
told, in a simple, intelligent way, the story of his friend’s life, and has 
connected with it a very interesting account of Wesleyan Methodism in 
Australia. It is an interesting and touching narrative. 
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Hugh Latimer : a Biography. By the Rev. R. Demats, M.A. 
Religious Tract Society. 


We regret that we can give only a short notice of this book. The 
character, position, and work of Latimer among the English Reformers, 
his characteristics as a preacher, his honest and noble Christian heroism 
especially, as well as the careful and able work of his biographer, deserve 
and almost demand a much larger treatment. It is singular, that hitherto 
no worthy or adequate life of Latimer has existed, Mr. Demaus has 
addressed himself to the task with long-cherished admiration, great 
industry, scholarly acumen, and competent power. He has, he tells us, 
tried to look at Latimer as his contemporaries saw him; and therefore 
modern authorities have been very little consulted. Mr. Demaus’ aim is 
most laudable, hardly so his means of accomplishing it. A strong man 
will consult all authorities, employ all material, accept all suggestions and 
criticisms, and will test their value, and subordinate them to his own inde- 
pendent but not uninformed judgment. Mr. Demaus has, however, done 
the more indispensable thing : he has gleaned the numerous autobiographi- 
cal allusions that are to be found in Latimer’s sermons and writings; he 
has consulted the ‘ Chapter House Papers’ in the State Paper Office ; he 
has explored manuscripts in the British Museum, and examined the 
works of Latimer’s contemporaries, especially Ridley and Cranmer. He 
takes credit for skill and patience in weaving together into a consistent 
narrative the confused and sometimes even contradictory materials thus 
collected, but not more credit than he really deserves. Mr. Demaus 
would be none the worse for a little more vivacity of style, but his book 
is painstaking, trustworthy, intelligent, and interesting; and in these 
days, when giant Pope seems to be lashing the sides of his decrepitude, 
we are glad to welcome the sturdy Protestantism of Master Hugh 
Latimer. If we would see the essential genius of Popery, we must 
study its spirit and methods when it was in the ascendant and had no 
fear of Protestantism before its eyes. The facts of Latimer’s history 
give much information concerning his times. The theology that he and 
his co-reformers taught, and the heroic martyr-spirit yy which the 
Reformation was won, are fully and ably, sometimes eloquently, set forth 
in this excellent memoir. 


Letters by the Rev. John Newton. Including several never 
before published, with Biographical Sketches and Illustra- 
tive Notes. By the Rev. Jostan Burr, M.A. Religious 
Tract Society. 


Mr. Newton was a great and useful, if not a very accomplished letter- 
writer. His homely good sense, and his practical piety, made his cor- 
respondence very valuable, especially in his letter-writing days. He 
himself published several series of his letters—‘ Omricon,’ ‘ Cardiphonia,’ 
and ‘Letters to.a Wife,’ in addition to which several volumesof peathamious 
letters were published. Mr. Bull tells us that there are yet more. He has 
made a selection from these various collections, has added some unpub- 
lished ones, classified them under the names of Newton's different cor- 
respondents, and prefixed to each series a short biographical notice. 
Thus he has put together a very interesting volume, which will be prized 
by many to whom the volumes referred to are inaccessible. In good 
serse and instructiveness, if not in intellectual power, Newton’s letters 
deserve to be placed by the side of Rutherford’s. 
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Anecdotes of the Wesleys: illustrative of their Character and 
Personal History. By Rev. J. H. Waxetry. With an 
Introduction by Rev. J. M‘Cxtxrock, D.D., LL.D. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


This is the work of an American author—we presume a Methodist 
minister—and to all who are interested either in anecdote for its own 
sake, or in anecdotic illustrations of character, it will be prized for the 
good things that it contains. Wesleyans in both hemispheres will put it 
by the side of Luther’s ‘ Tabie Talk.’ Mr. Wakeley tells us that he has 
tained his anecdotes from all the biographies of the Wesleys—from 
John Wesley’s works, particularly from his journals, from the Arminian 
and Wesleyan magazines, and from hundreds of volumes and pamphlets, 
some of them never published before. Some of them, however, 
such as the one about turning aside for a fool, are of doubtful authen- 
ticity. We regret that we must resist the strong temptation to quote. 
We content ourselves with a strong recommendation of a little volume 
which is calculated to be as useful as it is interesting. 


Cassell’s Biographical Dictionary ; containing Original Memoirs of 
the most eminent Men and Women of all Ages and Countries. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


This goodly volume is another illustration of the exhaustless fertility 
and enterprise of its publishers. Dr. Payne Smith, Mr. Walter Thornbury, 
Dr. Doran, and other competent and accomplished writers, are numbered 
amongst the contributors to its pages. From the greatness of the task, 
and the abundance of material oifered to criticism, it is difficult to form, 
without long use, and frequent and special reference, any very trustworthy 
opinion of the excellence of such a work. This is certain, that a broad 
and Catholic spirit pervades the brief notices of men who have earned 
by their eminence a place in such a list of notabilities. No narrow 

yartizanship, no political or religious bias, distorts the brief biographies. 

We observe that the authors have confined themselves to biographical 
detail, and hence many lives which have run on and through without 
startling incident, however great their influence on mankind, are dis- 
missed with a few lines. Men whose thoughts have made them eminent 
are passed by with spare recognition. ‘Lhe plilosephers, poets, and 
literary men come off rather badly ; generals, statesmen, and kings have 
received more discriminating treatment. 

The editor tells us, moreover, that in condensing these biographies 
within the necessary limits, episodical circumstances, however great their 
interest, if they do not contribute to our understanding of the character, 
have been passed over without notice; and in the literary department of 
the dictionary, the judgment of the biographers in this respect is open to 
much criticism. Credit is justly claimed for having effected a great 
variety of important corrections in chronological or biographical detail. 
We regret to say that we could easily point out a considerable number 
of minor inaccuracies which detract from the value of the work as a 
trustworthy book of reference, and that the selection of contemporaneous 
names appears to us singularly capricious. ‘lhe interest of the volume 
would have been greatly enhanced by more abundant references to first- 
hand sources of information. 
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Handbook of Contemporary Biography. By Freperick Martin, 
Author of the ‘Statesman’s Year-Book.’ Macmillan and 
Co. 1870. 


This convenient biographical dictionary presents, in about 300 closely- 
rinted pages, a few interesting details concerning some four thousand 
iving celebrities of all nations and professions. As far as we have been 
able to verify dates and other circumstances here recorded, the author 
has been wise in his selection and accurate in his facts. 


Facts and Dates. By the Rev. Atex. Mackay, LL.D. 
William Blackwood. 


This is an attempt to help the memory, on a principle of natural 
mnemonics, the letters of the alphabet being employed to express num- 
bers—a sentence embodying them, and bearing on the fact to be remem- 
bered, being placed under each date. That help is rendered by artificial 
means can hardly be doubted. The excellence of each system can be 
determined only by practice. Dr. Mackay’s seems more simple and 
natural than any that we have seen, while it is specially recommended by 
the congruousness and appropriateness of the sentences chosen. Science, 
history, philosophy, geography—all departments of knowledge, indeed, 
are here represented ; and even for those who do not care for the mnemonic 
system, the little book will be a valuable vade mecum of dates. Each 
section is prefaced with a succinct but valuable introduction. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Eastward: Travels in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. By Norman 
Mactxrop, D.D. Strahan & Co. Since the publication of the first 
edition of ‘ Eastward,’ Dr. Macleod has been farther East still, and his 
numerous readers are now following his footsteps in our Indian empire. 
Nothing, however, can abate the interest of a book of travels in the Holy 
Land. Its information, given to the world for the hundredth time, sur- 
a in interest the novelties of a newly-discovered continent. Dr. 

acleod has, of course, nothing new to tell us about Palestine—how is 
it possible that a mere tourist should have ?—but he has a keen eye, a 
sympathetic heart, and a descriptive pen; and this third and cheaper 
edition of his book will be read and re-read with undiminished interest. 
The panoramic view of Jerusalem prefixed to the larger edition does not 
appear in it, and of course the number of illustrations is considerably 
diminished. Lectures on the History of Rome, from the Earliest Times to 
the Fall of the Western Empire. By B.G. Nrzesune. Edited by Dr. 
Lronarp Scumitz, F.R.S.K. Third Edition. London: James Wal- 
ton.—This is a handy one-volume edition of Dr. Schmitz’s edition of 
Niebuhr’s Lectures,’ and is virtually a reprint of the second, the prin- 
cipal variations being in the order of the lectures. It says much for the 
care and completeness of Dr. Schmitz’s work, as well as for the worth of 
Niebuhr’s labours, that these lectures, compiled solely from notes of the 
students who heard them, should have reached a third edition. It will 
now rank with Dr. W. Smith’s ‘ Students’ Hand-books.’ 
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Recess Studies. Edited by Sir ALEXANDER Grant, Bart., LL.D. 
Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 


The only note of difference from its now very numerous class which 
the editor of this collection of essays sounds is, that its contributors 
agreed to make their ‘ preparation of calm and careful judgments upon 
‘some of the questions occupying, or likely to occupy, the minds of men 
‘in Parliament and elsewhere,’ the occupation of their ‘autumnal recess,’ 
upon the principle, we suppose, that change of work is as good as a rest. 

one of the papers, however, evince any undue influence of the dolce far 
niente. They are all carefully thought out and well written, and deserve 
an honourable, if not a distinguished, place among the multitudinous con- 
tributions of the kind to the solution of the problems of the day. Mr. 
Brodrick discusses the ‘ Irish Land Question.’ Sir C. E. Trevelyan con- 
tributes an intelligent journal of travel, ‘From Pesth to Brindisi,’ chiefly as 
a text upon which to hang social and political disquisitions upon the state 
of Turkey and of ines. The editor writes on ‘ the Endowed “ Hospitals ” 
of Scotland.’ Professor Jenkins, on the ‘Graphic Representation of the 
Laws of Supply and Demand, and their application to Labour.’ Dr. 
Wallace, on ‘ the Church Tendencies of Scotland.’ Dr. Lyon Playfair, on 
‘the Declining Production of Human Food in Scotland.’ Mr. Sellar, on 
* Scotch Education Difficulties.’ Mr. Stirling, a criticism on ‘Mr. Mill 
on Trades’ Unions.’ Mr. Chishdim Anstey amore); on Election 
Trials under the Corrupt: Fractites ‘Acts.” ‘Mr. George* Hope, on 
‘ Hindrances to Agriculture.’ wold: be -prepostzrous, in any short 
notice, to attempt even th? reviéw of ‘ibis niedlev of public 
questions. We will only say concerning tie Essays ‘generally, that, 
while necessarily differing in their measure of ability and of value, each 
is written by a thoroughly, even a specially qualified contributor, who 
may demand, even of the most exigant, a right to be heard. 

Sir C. Trevelyan holds a brief in the great cause Turkey versus Greece, 
and pleads with all the vehemence and one-sidedness of a practised 
advocate for the latter. Sir. C. Trevelyan, however, has had large oppor- 
tunities of studying Mahometanism, and history will justify him in the 
almost unqualified condemnation of Mahometan rule which he pro- 
nounces. ‘Che Editor’s account of the wealthy scholastic foundations of 
Scotland, known as ‘hospitals,’ of which Heriot’s Hospital, founded by 
Scott’s ‘ Jingling Geordie,’ was the first, tells the usual story of the in- 
jurious influences of rich endowments: ‘the dulness of hospital boys is 
proverbial.’ The history is interesting, and the proposals for reformation 
are wise. Mr. Anstey pronounces a strong condemnation of the ‘Corrupt 
Practices Acts,’ and a still stronger condemnation of the comparative 
corruption of the elections of 1868; and Mr. Stirling denounces the 
labour theories of Mr. Thornton and Mr. Mill. Mr. Sellar contributes 
a very able paper on the knotty Education Question, as it relates to 
Scotland. He holds that most of the legislation and theorizing of 
educational reformers have undervalued the disturbing power of the 
religious questions, and of the rivalry of ecclesiastical bodies. 

Perhaps the most interesting paper is that of Dr. Wallace, the successor 
of Dr. Lee, on the ‘Church Tendencies of Scotland.’ Dr. Wallace belongs 
to the Broad Church School of Presbyterians, and, like the analogous 
party in the English Church, thinks the present position of Establishments 
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is untenable, and that the only efficient remedy is such a relaxation of 
subscriptions, and such a reduction of standards as will permit con- 
current endowment. This dream of amiable enthusiasts in both countries 
will be rudely dispelled some day. There is nothing, we venture to say, 
less likely to happen; and, in the interests of truth and of healthy 
religious thought and life, there is nothing less desirable. The true 
remedy for intolerance, the true method of impartiality and catholicity 
is not the dilution of truth and the protection of opinions, but their 
equal and unfettered freedom. The animosities of our day and of all 
time are, aomgeratirely speaking, not between Free Churches themselves 
—they live and co-operate with as much of practical brotherhood as human 
nature is likely to realize—but between Free Churches and Established 
Churches, and between the internal factions of Established Churches 
themselves. Free Churches concede the rights of free thinking which 
they claim, to all who qualify themselves by independence to exercise 
those rights, and the quarrels of High Church and Low are chiefly about 
the relations of each to the law which establishes them. The hard bond 
which connects Church and State, with its implied exclusiveness, and the 
intolerance or superciliousness which it engenders, renders cordial brother- 
hood between Kstablished and Free Churches almost impossible. Con- 
viction will, we trust, always be too strong and too sacred to permit the 
immoral compromise, that any practicable scheme of concurrent endow- 
ment must involve; and the present state of the English Church shows 
us that, whatever hope there is of Catholicity and brotherhood among 
Churches, it will not come of concurrent endowment. It can come only 
of the toleraace which ti4 sifrage3 of fréedom teach. Agreement to 
interpret fortaularies loosely,or to construct loose formularies, can never 
be the best condition for eliciting and insintaiaing truth. 

Dr. Wallace is sesizcely just—perhaps, tt vould hardly be expected that 
he would be—to the- ree Churca and the United Presbyterians, whose 
strength he underrates. Dr. Candlish, Dr. Caird, or Dr. Alexander, would, 
we imagine, make very short work of many of Dr. Wallace’s facts as well as 
of his theories. We do not think that Dr. Wallace has given a sufficient 
account of the causes which affect either the progress of Congregationalism 
or of Episcopacy in Scotland. It is very easy to raise a laugh by an 
enumeration of “isms,” as many might be found, de facto, within. either 
the English Establishment or the Romish Church. Fanaticism 
flourishes more under coercion than in perfect freedom. That Scotland 
is moving with the rest of the world, Dr. Wallace sees; he, however, can 
hardly afford to laugh at the traditional conservatism of other Presby- 
terian bodies. We shall be glad to see them all—his own Established 
Church included—emancipating themselves from the traditional polemics 
and superstitions of worship, and freely incorporating all elements of 

ubli¢ praise that may contribute to its spirituality, beauty, and joy. Dr. 
Wellace writes with vigour and liberality ; let hith get rid of the amiable 
dream which in England has led even men like Sir John Coleridge into 
Utopia, and fairly recognise the inevitable—viz., that Free Churches are 
the law of the future—and that a not very distant one. 


Systems of Land Tenure in various Countries. A Series of Essays 
published under the sanction of the Cobden Club. Mac- 
millan & Co. 


The tenure by which occupiers of the soil in any country hold the land 
they cultivate has so important a bearing upon its prosperity, that we are 
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lad to see the examination that is now being directed to the relations of 
Coden and tenant. This, of course, has specially for its object the 
amelioration of the condition of Ireland; but we have good hope that 
in due time it will take a wider range, and will be applied to the abate- 
ment of the less conspicuous, but not less real evils, which exist in other 
pe of the United Kingdom. This volume contains a valuable contri- 

ution to the inquiry, and is a worthy tribute to the memory of a wise 
and far-seeing statesman. 

Division of labour is the fashion now in the manufacture of books, as 
well as of pins, and several able men have here joined in common work, 
each writing on the country with which he is best acquainted. As might 
be expected, some inequality in merit is the result; but the whole forms 
a far more valuable collection of facts and opinions than any single mind 
could have produced. The opening essay is by the Right Hon. M. 
Longfield, late Judge of the Landed Estates Court in Ireland, and no 
one will doubt his qualification to treat upon the tenure of land in that 
country. With great acuteness, and a fulness of knowledge which gives 
him mastery over his subject, he points out the various influences which 
have led to the present bad state of affairs. Commencing with the law 
of Distress for Kent, which he rightly places prominently upon his first 

age, as tending to destroy friendly and equitable relations between land- 
ord and tenant, he proceeds to show the mischief caused by the operation 
of the law of primogeniture, and by the general complications which 
encumber titles to real property. Absenteeism, he thinks a great evil; and 
with great ingenuity and perfect truth, he connects its existence with 
restrictions upon the free transfer of land. Under perfect free trade 
in land, he shows that it has a constant tendency to move to the 
owner; or, to state the fact more correctly, the owner has a tendency to 
move to the land, which is to state the same fact in different terms. 
This demonstration we regard as a valuable contribution to the discussion, 
and it is a fresh instance of the unexpected way in which unjust laws 
create unforeseen evils, just as fair and equal laws produce benefits in 
ways we can neither predict nor estimate. The present state of Ireland 
he regards as most unsatisfactory, although it has bright gleams of sun- 
shine to relieve the gloom. 

‘Never were they (Irish farmers) more prosperous than at the present 
‘moment. But at the same time they were never more discontented. 
‘ The reason of this is partly that they fear that their present prosperity 
‘ is insecure, and partly that they hope to seize on something more. They 
‘ are too dependent upon their landlords.’ 

The evils of Ireland he thinks more moral than physical ; and, with a 
true appreciation of the effects of bad government, he sees that even 
te prosperity may be accompanied by social arrangements, caused 
by bad legislation, which will prevent the content and quiet that 
naturally accompany it. The remedies he proposes are, the abolition of 
the law of primogeniture, entire relief of restricted and encumbered 
estates from any restrictions which prevent leasing for any term less than 
forty-one years, a modified law of tenant right, and last, not in our view 
least, the abolition of the power of distraint, when any lease is made for 
a shorter term than forty-one years. We havea firm conviction that 
Judge Longfield understands the Irish problem, and if he could be made 
dictator for a session, we believe he would solve its difficulties and intro- 
ee an era of content and prosperity into the country he knows so 
well. 

Mr. Chapdos William Hoskyns, M.P., in his Treatise on the Land Laws 
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of England, has devoted much of his attention to the intricate and 
expensive method by which land is transferred. In reading the first 
twenty pages of his essay, the mind is almost lost in wonder at the 
absurd and costly system by which we suffer our landed estates to be 
encumbered and depreciated. The freest possible transfer of land, un- 
trammelled by legal, and, as far as may be, by social influences, is needful 
for the full development of its powers, and for the comfort and prosperity 
of those who dwell on it. At present, no small capitalists, above all, no 
farm labourer, dreams of purchasing land. In small portions which 
would suit his pocket or his requirements, the cost of transfer would 
probably nearly equal the amount of the purchase, and over vast districts 
of a the very power of sale has vanished, and the nominal owner 
has only a limited interest in his estate. We cordially agree with Mr. 
Hoskyns, that from real free trade in land benefits would follow beyond 
the power of calculation to estimate. He advocates no arbitrary or 
empirical scheme for dealing with land, but simply a return to those 
natural laws whose good influence seems to be an emanation from the 
Great Lawgiver. The following passage, carefully considered and followed 
out to its consequences, will supply the solution of the whole question :— 

‘The mischief of artificial laws is not simply, or even primarily, the 
* evil they set up, but the good they prevent by interfering with those 
* natural laws, whose salutary action they intercept. It ought to be 
* superfluous to say that what is wholesomest for every country is, that 
‘ wealth, whatever form it takes, should exist in both large, and small, 
‘ and every intermediate proportion, without hindrance from the agency 
* of factitious rules and theories. The rule applies unchanged to that 
‘which takes the form of land. It is not true that small estates or that 
‘large estates are evils; but it is true that artificial restrictions and 
‘exceptional laws, directed to produce either extreme, whether in 
‘England or any other country, are an evil more mischievous than is 
‘commonly supposed. They not only affect injuriously the immediate 
‘ subject of their operation, but disturb all the relations naturally con- 
‘nected with it. And of nothing is this so true as of the land. There 
‘ is not a class of society unaffected by the laws which govern it.’ 

Within the limits of this notice we are unable to give any true idea 
of the contents of the remaining essays. Mr. Cliffe Leslie contributes 
an excellent article on the land system of France, from which we shall 
extract only one statement, but that we think is sufficient to awaken 
attention. In Great Britain, on the most liberal computation, the total 
number of landowners is 250,000, while in France, which is only one- 
third larger than Great Britain, 5,000,000 landowners will be found. So 
momentous a fact may well recall the warnings of Mr. Bright, and 
provoke inquiry into its cause. 

‘The Land System of Belgium and Holland,’ by M. Emile de Laveleye, 
and ‘ Agrarian Legislation of Prussia during the Present Century,’ by 
R. B. D. Morier, Esq., C.B., are two most interesting essays, containing 
information of great value, and frequently touching points of interest in 
our own system of ownership and occupation. 

‘ England (says Morier) is the only Teutonic community (we believe 
‘we might say the only civilized community now existing) in which the 
* buik of the land under cultivation is not in the hands of small pro- 
‘ prietors. Clearly, therefore, England represents the exception and not 
‘the rule; and no exception can be understood without a knowledge of 
‘ the rule.’ 

The treatise by George Campbell, Esq., Chief Commissioner of the 
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Central Provinces of India, on the Tenure of Land in India, and that by 
Dr. Julius Faucher, on the Russian Agrarian Legislation of 1861, are full 
of elaborate, and, we believe, trustworthy information upon the subjects 
to which they relate, and are written by men eminently qualified for their 
task. They have, however, necessarily, a less direct bearing upon the 
the state of affairs in our own country, and so far have less practical 
interest. The concluding essay,on Farm Land and Land Laws of the 
United States, by C. M. Fishoo, Counsellor at Law, United States of 
America, is the only one with which we are inclined to find fault. We 
certainly think so great a subject deserves more full and careful 
treatment. 


The World of the Sea. Translated and Enlarged by the Rev. 
H. Martyn Hart, M.A., from ‘ Le Monde de la Mer.’ By 
Morean Tanpon, Membre de l'Institut. Cassell, Petter, 
& Galpin. 


‘Le Monde’ has ever been adopted by our somewhat grandiloquent 
Gallic neighbours as the grandiose synonyme of the people of the world, 
and M. Tandon has treated his subject quite after the national interpre- 
tation of the title of his book. This book is a description not of the sea, 
but of its live inhabitants. True, the Rev. H. M. Hart, the translator 
and editor, says of it in his introduction, ‘The waves, the currents, the 
‘ tides, find a place in his description, and passing northward, he leads us 
‘ to the land of silence, where the sea, at the touch of the Wintry King, 
‘has congealed into fields of ice and stately bergs ;’ but thirteen pages 
assigned to these subjects hardly justify this notice, when we consider 
the enormous accumulation of information concerning the physical 
nature and geography of the sea which have been recorded,'an instance of 
which is well exhibited in Lieutenant Maury’s valuable treatise. Qui 
s’excuse s’accuse, and specific praise in a favourable critic often indicates 
a special weakness. In this case the portion of the book devoted to 
physical phenomena is both meagre and inaccurate, but this ought not to 
je peed us against the general excellencies of this beautifully illustrated 
and interesting volume. 

In a peculiar sense, the ocean is both the home and the cradle of life. 
Strange as it may seem to us, who, when plunged under water, lose at 
once the major part of our sentient and active powers, and soon are 
deprived of vitality itself, life exists under easier conditions in water than 
in air. Beautiful and innumerable forms of life crowd the sea and press 
up to the coast line, so that the ocean must furnish the major portion of 
his study to the zoologist. M. Tandon has elaborated this branch of his 
subject with success. After a short, though not inadequate, description 
of the vegetable life nourished by the sea, whose diversity is restricted 
within the limits of the single order of the alge, he turns his attention 
to the animal kingdom of the same realm, from which no class is excluded. 
It is true that, in the strictest sense, birds are not inhabitants of the 
ocean, but so many of them swim its surface, find their homes on its 
margin, and their food in its waves, that M. ‘l'andon has made this au 
excuse for devoting to them one of his most interesting chapters. 

This work is altogether of a popular character. ‘The leading principle 
in the selection of matter to furnish its pages has evidently been a desire 
to interest. Hence, all that has a bearing upon economy, or that 
has already occupied public attention, occupies considerable space, 
while large sections of the animal kingdom which have as yet done 
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nothing to benefit man or excite his wonder, have but a few sentences 
devoted to them. Thus, among the headings of chapters, which are 
in the main the enumeration of the animal classes in the ascending 
scale, we meet with such as ‘the hermit crab,’ ‘the purple of the 
ancients, &c. This, no doubt, is a wise course, and we unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce those parts of the book which treat of the details 
concerning already known and long-utilised products of the sea, as 
the best in the book. One exception, however, must be made to the 
exclusion of matters which are not of general popular interest, and that 
is the subject of embryology, for which the author seems to have a special 
penchant. To its elucidation he has given many pages and also some 
very beautiful coloured plates, which form a very characteristic and 
pleasing feature of the book. 

Many books of a similar character have been written on the ocean. 
Those of Gosse and Figuier are still read, but of course all such books 
will be supplemented, if not supplanted, by others in the course of a few 
years. e public likes a subject whose limits are defined, and such a 
treatment of it as is general in its character, and which claims to be 
fairly exhaustive. The present volume supplies this demand as well as 
any we have seen. It must not, however, be concealed that the subject 
is far too wide for anything like a scientific treatise to be written upon it; 
and an endeavour to summarise anything connected with natural history, 
without sacrificing accuracy, is far more difficult than those who have not 
made that endeavour can be aware. The constant nisus of a scientific 
writer is to guard against a too wide inference being made from his state- 
ments, and to limit the sense absolutely to the matter in hand. 

This can scarcely be done where the habits or organs of whole classes 
of the animal world are described en bloc, and it would not be difficult 
to find a number of inaccuracies arising from this want of limitation in 
the volume before us, even though it is written by a man of science, and 
is as free from these faults as most other popular works of the same 
description. 


A Handy Book to the British Museum, for Every-day Readers. 
By T. Nicuots. Cassell, Petter, & Co. 


Mr. Nichols is a senior assistant in the Principal Librarian’s Office in 
the Museum. He has, therefore, had every facility for compiling his 
book. It is designed to furnish general information concerning the per- 
manent departments of the Museum—a handy-book for home-reading 
rather than a. handbook for the visitors’ use. After a short account of 
the Museum itself, and of Hans Sloane, its founder, the book is divided 
into three sections, treating respectively of Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
classical antiquities. Of the principal objects in each of these depart- 
ments illustrations are given. The volume, indeed, is beautifully got up. 
The information is condensed and arranged with much skill, and with 
most careful accuracy, Mr. Nichols having compiled his notes from per- 
sonal observation, and having secured for his book the advantage of 
revision and correction by heads of departments in the Museum. The 
literary and scientific departments are not touched. Who will give us a 
volume on the library that shall be a pendant to Mr. Macray’s admirable 
history of the Bodleian ? 


A Descriptive Hand Atlas of the World. By J. BarrnHotomew. 
Parts IX. and X. Edinburgh: Fullarton and Co. 


This very excellent atlas advances towards its completion, and for its 
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compendious and useful character, will be a great boon to the literary 
workman as well as to the student. Inthesetwo numbers, New Zealand 
and Tasmania, Spain and Portugal, Ireland and Africa, are comprised. 
Accompanying each map are tables of population, acreage, towns, rivers, 
lakes, mountains, &c. It is a complete handbook of physical geography. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Geology and Biewolas. as exhibiting the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness 
— God. By the Very Rev. Witt1am Bucxianp, D.D., F.R.S.; with 
Additions by Prof. Owen, Prof. and Ropert Brown, F.R.S. 
Fourth Edition. Edited by Francis T. Bucktanp, M.A. 2 vols. (Bell 
and Daldy.) 1869.—The third edition of this most popular and in- 
teresting of the Bridgewater Treatises was issued ten years ago, enriched 
and amended by three great scholars and high authorities in their 
several departments. Mr. Buckland has now republished the treatise 
in two volumes of ‘ Bohn’s Scientific Library.’ The second volume 
being in half-quarto, contains the plates and maps, and the entire work 
reflects the advance of these particular sciences during the last decade. 
We hardly know how much may not again have to be rewritten as 
the result of the recent deep-sea dredgings. The great book of 
Nature is open now, and all theories are in the crucible. We are con- 
vinced that as the ages roll the evidence of the great Father’s and 
Ruler’s wisdom will become more conspicuous. There could hardly 
be a more opportune republication than that which is here before us. 
On Labour: its Wrongful Claims and Rightful Ones. Its Actual Present 
and Possible Future. By Tuomas THoRNTON. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—Mr. Thornton has subjected the second edition ‘of this thoughtful 
and able book (which we reviewed at length in our October number) to a 
careful revision. He has also added some fresh matter, gracefully 
acknowledging his obligations to his various critics for corrections and 
suggestions. Our Domestic Fire-Places. By FREDERICK EDWARDS, jun. 
(Longmans and Co.)—A new edition of a useful and important work on 
the economy of heating dwelling-houses, and of the fuel necessary, which 
we have before strongly recommended. Mr. Edwards has entirely re- 
written and enlarged his work, which is indispensable for architects and 
builders, and gives much valuable information to housekeepers. 


POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


A Brave Lady. By the Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 3 vols. 
Hurst and Blackett. 


The author of ‘John Halifax’ is one of our most earnest moral 
teachers. Not only is she a literary; artist of consummate skill and 
beauty, carefully planning her work, and executing it with admirable 
proportion and exquisite finish, but every work that she plans has its 
clearly-defined idea or motif, which her literary art subserves. The idea 
of ‘A Brave Lady’ is to show how nobly the integrity and greatness of 
character may be maintained by a wife who is so unfortunate as to be 
unequally yoked with a husband who has no moral strength of gee 
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—no moral backbone—and who, therefore, when the temptation is strong 
enough, is eagily led on from a to selfish wickedness. i 
was the sad fate of Josephine de Bougainville, who at sixteen marries 
Edward Scanlan, an evangelical Irish curate, and a popular preacher— 
handsome, vain, and weak. His father, a wealthy Dublin brewer, 
becomes bankrupt, and Edward Scanlan becomes the curate of Mr. Old- 
ham. With six children it is a struggle with ever-increasing poverty, 
which developes all the selfish weakness of Scanlan’s character. Mr. 
Oldham dies, and makes Mrs. Scanlan, whose noble nature he has learnt 
to admire as much as he despises the weakness of her husband, his heiress. 
This only serves to develop other characteristics of Scanlan’s pitiable 
weakness and selfishness ; the trials of her riches are to Mrs. Scanlan 
almost greater than those of her poverty. By a rapid succession of 
calamities she is left childless ; her husband dies of softening of the brain, 
and for twenty years she lives in the noble maturity of chastened piety 
and wisdom, until Winifred Weston, the clergyman’s daughter, oak the 
teller of the story, becomes acquainted with her, and cheers her last years 
with her love. ‘The story isa mournful one. The idea of the writer is 
wrought out with great skill and persistency, and there is no lack of 
varied character in it; but it is a monotone of sadness—a dirge on 
one string, only it is a Paganini that plays it. The book is exquisitely 
written, and is full of the noblest sentiments. It is the somewhat tragic 
inculcation of a most'practical and wholesome lesson—a homily to many a 
sorely tried wife or husband of patient and persistent goodness. It is a 
worthy pendant to the same writer’s ‘ Noble Life.’ 


Wenderholme : a Story of Lancashire and Yorkshire. By Puiir 
Gitsert Hamerton. 3 vols. Blackwood and Sons. 


Mr. Hamerton is also much more than a mere story-teller; but instead 
of setting himself to inculcate one great moral, he makes his story the * 
vehicle tor embodying the diversified thoughts and theories about men 
and things which have been gathered and matured through a lifetime. 
The book abounds in keen observation, clever characterization, and racy 
description. Itis Mr. Hamerton’s first novel; and, cleverly managed as Mr. 
Hamerton has arranged it, no vehicle is better fitted than a novel to be the 
olla podrida of a man’s miscellaneous thinkings. The writer can intro- 
duce any characters that he thinks fit, and, providing he does notviolate 
congruity, or turn his story into a disquisition, he can put into their lips 
anything he likes. Hence, ‘ Wenderholme’ is a book full of ‘ guesses at 
‘truth,’ which we shall feel disposed to put upon our shelves and to take 
up again and again, long after the story itself has ceased to interest us. 
Mr. Hamerton has a painter’s eye for nature, and gives us some exqui- 
site pen-and-ink landscapes. He has, too,a keen perception of the pecu- 
liarities of human character, with a rich vein of brusque humour, 
producing some delineations that are very original. The homely and 
genial cynicism of Dr. Bardly, the drunken worth of Isaac Ogden, the 
miserly hardness of his brother Jacob, their strong-minded mother, the 
characteristic excellencies of the two Stanburnes, not to speak of minor 
characters, make up a gallery of very rich and very clever portraits. The 
scene of the story is laid on the Blackstone Edge, the borders of Yorkshire 
ané Lancashire. Its characters belong partly to the old territorial aristo- 
cracy, and partly to the new manufacturing magnates, thus bringing into 
racy contrast the characteristic qualities of both classes, several varieties 
of each being introduced into the story. Mr. Hamerton seems perfectly 
at home in the district, and is as familiar with its social characteristics, its 
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modes of thought, and its vernacular, as with its physical features. A 
vein of sadness runs through the story. We could have wished a better 
fate for Philip and Alice; but notwithstanding some incongruities and 
some clumsiness, the consciousness of which prompts the author to devote 
a chapter in the middle of his work to a recapitulation of what has gone 
before, the book is the good, and conscientious, and wholesome work-of a 
thoughtful and clever writer. The story of Isaac Ogden points a fine 
moral. 


Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal. Macmillan & Co. 


A gay and graceful novelette in verse, as full of charm and freshness as 
an April morning, and not without a touch, also, of the same provoking ine- 
uality. There is a delicious naiveté in the narrative of the little butter- 
y wife, caught by John Jerningham as she was fluttering her careless 
wings in the sunshine, and imprisoned by him in the gilded dulness of 
his London home. How she chafes and frets her pretty self, and longs 
after the freedom and flattery that had made sweet her girlish days ; how 
she teases and displeases the sober, undemonstrative John Jerningham, 
driving him at last just beyond the bounds of endurance by the desperate 
flirtation with which she beguiles the tedium of wedded life—all this she 
herself tells us with a frankness, sparkling and penitent by turns, that dis- 
arms rebuke, and leaves us in doubt whether most to pity or excuse delin- 
uencies so hardly punished and so winningly confessed. The sequel of 
the story is sketched in with a delicate, airy, yet decisive touch, and with 
an admirable truth to nature. The rhyme and metre slip along as easily 
as a flowing stream. Throughout the whole there is that exquisite play 
which no amount of mere painstaking in a writer can produce ; which is, 
indeed, a distinctive mark of genius, whether in its higher or its lighter 
forms. To read a page of this little book is to read it to the end, and to 
lay it down at last grateful to a writer who has wiled away for us an 
hour so pleasantly. 


Estelle Russell. By the author of the “ Private Life of Galileo.” 
2 vols. Macmillan and Co. 


‘Estelle Russell’ is a piece of very genuine work of the realistic 
school. Without scofling at sentiment, it is treated in a robust way; 
without any parade of descriptions, very vivid impressions are conveyed ; 
and without any formal portrait-drawing, character is cleverly indi- 
vidualised. The chief scene of the story is laid in the South of France, 
and the writer’s very familiar knowledge of the ways and doings of 
our neighbours gives a good deal of freshness to her story. It is a 
thoroughly good, carefully-written, vigorous story. stelle is the 
daughter of an English lady in love with Louis Vivian, a clever English 
barrister, but who, in spite of herself, and in default of a letter which 
her maid forgot to give her, is made to marry Raymonde de Montaigue, 
the son of a French Comte, whose choice also is made for him by his 
mother. It is, perhaps, a defect of art that, although the notions of the 
English mother on such matters are well discriminated from the notions 
of the French mother, the two are too much alike in character ; both are 
appalling, very terrible incarnations of hard, remorseless, determined, 
match-making women. Estelle neither commits suicide nor falls into a 
consumption; her husband really falls in love with her, and she does 
not, there fore, find it such a terrible thing to get married after all. Louis 
unexpectedly succeeds to his uncle’s wealthybaronetcy. He too marries, 
or rather is married, falls, and is killed. Perhaps the most heartless 
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thing of the authoress, and, we will add, the most unreal, is to marry 
Louis to Julia. Estelle ends by a passionate reciprocation of her 
husband’s love. The author’s favourite types of character are of a hard, 
churlish character. Julia is detestable, hardly less so is the old Admiral. 
The charm of the book is its representations of French life and manners, 
combined with the strong common-sense moral of actual life’ which it 
resents. Everything is simple and natural, with a touch of quiet 
umour, and, in two or three scenes, great passion and power, except, 
rhaps, the state of Estelle’s affections after her marriage, and those of 
er husband after his wife has told him her old love for Louis. 


A Dangerous Guest. By the Author of ‘Gilbert Rugge.’ 2 vols. 
Chapman and Hall. 


The simplicity, purity, and grace of this story make it a most refreshing 
contrast to much popular sensationalism. There is neither murder nor 
bigamy, nor double entendre, and not a word or breath of savage or 
unclean passion from the first page to the last. There is very little con- 
trivance about the ‘ plot,’ if sucb a name can be given to the narrative. 
The story of a French family, who are invited, after great pecuni 
reverses, to make their home in the neighbourhood of a rich Englis 
relative, offers abundant opportunity for amusing contrast between the 
habits of English and French people. The idée mére of the novel 
seems to be the thick veil of misunderstanding and natural distrust 
which the superficial differences of taste displayed by the two great 
nations have interposed between them. Good sense, manly self-sacrifice, 
maidenly reserve, and genuine love, do at last prevail over numerous 
Saux pas, egregious blunders, and preposterous suspicions; and in one 
case, at least, the highest and closest fellowship is instituted between 
the two nations. Some of the character-painting is very delicious; the 
brusque, masculine, unloveable, self-willed Lilian Vincent; the selfish, 
ignorant, scheming wife of the millionaire; the honest good nature and 
generous dealing of the English iron-lord and the noble, lofty tone of 
the heroine, who inspires rather too much affection in her numerous 
admirers, are cleverly portrayed. The curious scattering of the 
entire party from the nei Se cushoull of the iron works at Hamberton, and 
their fortuitous reassembling in the south of France, gives to a story 
which has in it great verisimilitude an extremely fictitious and unnatural 
air. The author has great authorities to back up such treatment, and in 
his previous productions has shown himself quite able to concoct a most 
elaborate plot ; so, we presume, he takes France to England, and brings 
England to France, with the same high moral purpose, and somewhat 
irrespective of realistic canons. 


Hagar. By the Author of ‘St. Olave’s,’ &. 3 vols. Hurst 
and Blackett. 


No praise can be too great for the pure feeling and delicate sentiment 
which pervade the novels of the mot ra of ‘St. Olave’s, and in a day 
when so much that is false and debased in morals characterise works of 
fiction, we very highiy value a writer whose name is a sufficient passport 
to our families. Her works, moreover, abound with charming bits o 
description, gentle, sympathetic humour, and clever delineation of 
character. No one can rise from their perusal without kindlier, purer, 
and more elevated feelings. Hagar herself, with her severe goodness 
and uncompromising fidelity, is well conceived and well drawn. The 
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characters of Opal and Eulia, the high-toned woman of genius and the 
gentle and—save for her sweet love—somewhat commonplace wife, are 
cleverly individualised ; as are also the parallel pair of lovers Lancelot 
and Gilbert. A writer who can do what is bere done ought, however, to 
do better. The story is out of sight better than most of the novels that 
come into our hands. Butit does not get on; itis sadly wiredrawn, and 
we get weary of successive chapters of mere description. The author 
has a fatal gift of fluency, and needs either to make her stories shorter 
or to put into them a great deal more incident, so as to exhibit human 
actions and passions dramatically, instead of telling us so much about 
them. The greatest work is achieved only by severe labour and self- 
discipline. e are jealous for the work and fame and great purpose of 
a very charming and able writer. 


Annals of an Eventful Life. 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


We a that Dr. Dasent, whose name has been advertised as the 
author of this strange book subsequently to its publication, has given its 
title to it on the Zucus a non lucendo principle. It is very rich in character, 
but it is very meagre in events. It is like the story of the ‘Scissors-Grinder,’ 
‘Bless you, sir, there is no story totell!’ Itis a kind of autobiographical 
romance, the interest of which and the cleverness consist in the multi- 
farious knowledge, keen observation, and rich humour of the writer. We 
have pages of clever description apropos of nothing in particular, and 
parenthetical jokes, quizzings, paradoxes, parodies, and sarcasms about 
every conceivable thing, from a ghost story to ‘the Warwickshire 
scandal;’ reminiscences of the West Indies, Westminster School, 
Oxford, Ilfracombe, Warwickshire, Greece,’ anything suffices as a peg 
upon which to hang some brilliant characterization or saying, often a 
genuine diamond, less frequently, only paste. The book, therefore, is 
very inartistic, very slow, very ‘fast, very brilliant, and very clever. 
It is written with a kind of rollicking garrulousness, often, however, 
degenerating into slang and irreverence, sometimes bordering upon pro- 
fanity. The Bible is often cited as a kind of Joe Miller, and a reperto 
for jokes or of materialsfor them. It is bracketted with Paul de Koch’s 
novels, and one of the Prayer-book articles is parodied for the Whig 
creed. Most forms of modern philanthropy and religiousness are sneered 
at, just as high-and-dr Oxford dons or country rectors and squires of 
the last century would sneer at John Wesley. Dr. Dasent abundantly 
justifies the old Oxford characterizations, ‘full of port and prejudice.’ 

he Oxford of to-day must almost drive him to suicide. While, there- 
fore, the book abounds in cleverness and scholarliness, it is in sentiment 
a strange medley of anachronism, flippancy, and loquacity—the débris 
of a scholarship and a literary power that, if under the regulation of 
severer art and any kind of earnest moral feeling, might produce a work 
of freshness and power. 


Piccadilly : a Fragment of Contemporary Biography. By 
Lawrence With Eight [Illustrations by 
Richard Doyle. William Blackwood and Sons. 1870. 


These remarkable fragments appeared in the pages of ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine.’ The author describes himself as under some supernatural 
impulse to produce them, and to give them their present shape. ‘ As (he 
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¢ a I began because I could not help it, soI end because I am obliged. 
‘ My task is done.’ He implies that he shall not read anything that is 
said about his book; and ‘as to the effect of the seed which he here sows, 
‘he cannot, or ought not, to have the smallest personal interest.’ A 
certain Lord Frank Vanecourt, second son of the Duke of Dunderhead, 
has turned an apartment in Piccadilly into a prophet’s chamber, from 
which he proceeds to deal, in furious earnest, with the shams and 
hypocrisies of both church and world. A most extraordinary set of 
pm are brought upon the stage as representatives of modern 
society. With the solitary exceptions of Lord Grandon, who is a good, 
well-meaning, honourable fellow, desperately in love with the girl whom 
the said Vanecourt also affects, and of the harmless half-drawn character 
of Lady Ursula Broadhem, herself the object of this affection, every 
figure that flits across the page is some some specimen of the genus 
hypocrite. The bishop of the Caribees Island, the Bombay Christian 
Chundango, the stock-jobbing Lady Broadhem, the various candidates 
for political power, the atrocious double-faced scoundrels of the mercan- 
tile world, the young ladies of the period, and heroines of the religious 
kettledrum, down to the butler of the Broadhems, who turns out to be a 
ticket-of leave abomination—all alike seem destitute of any sense but 
nonsense, any religion but the hollowest make-believe, any honesty of 
thought, word, or action. Our hero and reformer rushes into the melée 
a very Diogenes in swallow-tails and evening ties, and he runs a muck 
at ‘the world,’ ‘the flesh,’ and ‘the ——.’ He represents himself as 
endeavouring to live up to the highest law of the inner life, in spite of 
all conventionalities, and as doing a series of most astounding acts of 
self-abnegation for the good of others. He sacrifices a large fortune to 
free the detestable Lady Broadhem from her pecuniary liabilities, and to 
force from her a reluctant promise that the object of his own passionate 
love may become the wife of his rival, and, having accomplished his end, 
rushes off to America with the swindling butler as his valet. In accom- 

lishing this wonderful and complicated feat, he certainly tells as many 
ies, and acts as many prevarications as it would be easily possible under 
the circumstances ; but the end seems to justify the means. There is a 
subtle and delicate irony running through the whole narrative which is 
peculiarly refreshing, and a banter and savage-genteel onslaught at times 
upon the incredible littlenesses of mankind which almost remind one of 
Thackeray. Mr. L. Oliphant has not been to the Russian shores of the 
Black Sea, and the heart of the Australian bush, to missionary settle- 
ments, and the foreign exchange, without having his eyes opened to the 
features of society at home. Sometimes men’s eyes are open a little too 
wide, and they become cynical when they mean to be prophetic. ‘ Picca- 
dilly ’ will do no harm by its farcical caricature or forced solemnity. It 
is not a mocking fiend who here speaks with us, but one who would shame 
society out of its inconsistencies—would prick the gilded balloon of 
popular political profession, and pluck off the mask which unctuous 
religiosity or fashionable flunkeyism wears in church or salon. Itisa 
pity that there is even in the reformer and ‘missionary ¢o missionaries,’ 
— bishops, and titled swindlers, so much of diamond-cut- 

amond. 


The Story of Pauline: an Autobiography. By G. C. Ciunes, 
2 vols. Macmillan and Co. 1870. 


There is unquestionable = in this story, but the power is not of . 
the most agreeable kind. 1t presumes to be the record of a young girl’s 
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experience of life, and has the advantage of a closely-woven thread of 
narrative, throughout which she is the principal object of interest. We 
are scarcely introduced, even by letters or conversation, into any 
scene or society which does not include our supposed autobiographer. 
A strange life it is, moreover. Pauline Wynne is an orphan child, left 
at first to the mercies of her half-sisters, Judith and Leah, who are 
revolting specimens of the hardest ultra-Calvinism, still perhaps occa- 
sionally te be found among the most bigoted lovers of long sermons and 
awful Sundays, who have no bowels of compassion, and who combine 
censorious judgments on worldly people with a keen unchristianlike 
worldliness peculiarly their own. Pauline is tutored and governessed 
by these lelies into open revolt, until at length she escapes to the 
sumptuous home of her maternal aunt Rivers. Here she is initiated 
into society of a highly cultivated description, comes under the influence 
of her uncle, who is a very Epicurus in his religious faith, a diletanti in 
his scholarship and taste, and filled with a towering conception of his 
own mental edie and acquirements. 

At Riversdale and in Paris, Pauline breathes the intoxicating 
atmosphere of an offensive intellectualism. We, happily, have never 
known people so insufferably vain of their own cerebral develop- 
ment, or so painfully conscious of their own superiority. Even the 
lovely Helen Rivers is always afraid lest she should reveal to her 
lover or her cousin the educational advantages and strength of intellect 
of which she is ridiculously conscious. The great character of the story 
is Madame de Vignon, a friend of Mr. Rivers, and from her first intro- 
duction to her tragic end she is drawn with masterly hand. She is an 
incarnation of selfishness, intrigue, duplicity, and sublime impudence ; 
and we are made to see how these detestable characteristics, by the aid 
of dazzling beauty, transcendent mental endowment, and the fascination 
of the rattlesnake, avail to blight the hopes of the trusting, truthful, 
self-denying little Pauline, by filching from her an ardent lover, and 
yet, by skiltullest diplomacy, not alienating her affections. The web of 
intolerable deceit in which this dangerous beauty is entangled is torn 
asunder by a terrible Nemesis; and she who had been so regardless of 
the feelings of others at last gives way to overmastering passion, which 
confuses all her sense of right and wrong, and ends in suicide. There 
is a staccato about the style, a stilted, unnatural elevation in all 
the conversations, which weary us extremely. We feel that Pauline’s 
story might have been well described as ‘the Philosophy of Jilting.” 
Lionel jilts Helen to make love to Pauline; then under the fascina- 
tion of Madame de Vignon he jilts Pauline; she, on the other hand, 
jilts Lionel for the sake of M. Lotto, the great tenor singer, and is 

erself cast off by the same individual, when she is found to be as poor 
as achurch-rat. All these transferences of affection are described with 
wonderful introspection, much mental analysis, and rather tedious tall talk, 
and Pauline issues at last in maiden liberty from the trying imbroglio. 
We do not dispute the high moral purpose of the story, and accept the 
proof of the helplessness of either narrow dogmatism or gorgeous cere- 
monial, high intellect, great acquirements, or boundless wealth, of sancti- 
monious religious profession, or the voluptuous abandon of a Parisian 
salon, even of human love, true or superficial, to meet the necessities of a 
human heart. 


Grif: A Story of Australian Life. By B. L. Farszon, 
2 vols. Tinsley Brothers. 


‘Grif’ carries us to ‘fresh fields and pastures new,’ and essays to 
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represent to us some of the aspects of Australian life. The scenes of the 
story are laid amid squalor and crime. That there are in Melbourne 
wretchedness and anism that may vie with those of St. Giles’ will 
appear only natural to those who bear in mind the population of the 
old convict settlements, the kind of people who emigrate, and the 
inherent vices of human nature. The factitious wealth generated, as 
well as directly produced by the gold discoveries, is not very favourable 
to human virtue or industrious comforts. In ‘Grif,’ therefore, we have 
representations of the lowest forms of vice—drunkenness and burglary— 
as also of the hard, selfish nature of vulgar men made suddenly rich. 
The hero, Grif, is a child of crime, but a Tad of good instincts, strongly 
and not quite naturally developed by the rare virtues of Alice, the 
daughter of a wealthy trapper who has cast her out for an ill-assorted 
marriage, and permitted her to fall into the utmost destitution. Grif is 
a character such as Dickens might have conceived, only it might have 
been more patiently wrought out, and a little more light might have 
been .put into the story by the introduction of a few more types of 
colonial characters; but this would have required a third volume. 

It is an interesting story, and good in its tendencies. The style is 
good: and if, as we suppose, it is a first novel, it may well encourage 
r. Farjeon to take a higher flight. 


The Epigrammatists. By the Rev. Henry Pur Dopp, M.A., 
of Pembroke College, Oxford. Bell and Daldy. 


Epigram is not just now a popular form of literature, and the reason is 
obvious enough. An epigram, like the ‘short sermon’ of the well-known 
jeu @esprit, takes time. That it comes flashing upon the world im- 
promptu does not affect our position : the diamond has been a long time 
crystallizing before its fortunate finder starts at the brilliance of what 
once was a black mass of carbon. The man must have thought much who 
can on the instant produce a good epigram. In an age of leading articles 
and sensation novels, we do not expect such results of thought. 

The fact that original epigrams are necessarily rare, gives an additional 
value to a good collection of the epigrams of the past. When blight 
falls upon the fruit, the housewife rejoices in her jellies and conserves of 
previous seasons. Mr. Dodd has produced the amplest and best collec- 
tion which we remember to have seen—having a chronological range 
from Archilochus to Tennyson, and including even Arabian epigram- 
matists within its limits. His theory of the epigram is a wide one: he 
evidently prefers those which are formed on the Greek model, and are 
without that pungent point which Martial brought to perfection. Hence 
he is scarcely fair to Martial, who, with all his faults, was certainly 
the prince of epigrammatists, and who forced from the Latin 
language a fluency that seemed foreign to its genius. It is impossible, 
within the allotted space, to deal with Mr. Dodd’s preliminary eysay, 
which contains some points provocative of criticism: only let us observe, 
that in modern literary nomenclature an epigram will always be a poem 
with a point, and that the natural descendant of the Greek inscription is 
the sonnet of contemporary writers. 

The ancient epigrams necessarily lose in translation, since the choice 
and collocation of words is of the very essence of such composition. 

The following translation, we presume by Mr. Dodd, from the Khaliph 
Radhi Billah, who died a.p. 951, cannot have suffered much in the process 
of transmission from Arabic to Engiish :— 
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To a Lady on Seeing her Blush. 


‘ Leila! whene’er I gaze on thee, 
oe altered cheek turns pale, 
While upon thine, sweet maid, I see 
A deepening blush prevail. 


‘ Leila, shall I the cause impart, 
Why such a change takes place? 
The crimson stream deserts my heart, 
To mantle on thy face.’ 


We select a few examples of the early English. The following oft-quoted 
distich is by Sir John Harington :— 
‘Treason doth never prosper: what’s the reason ? 
For if it prosper, none dare call it treason.’ 


Mr. Dodd gives one or two specimens of Dryden’s faculty in this way, 
but neither of them equals his famous triplet on Burnet :— 
‘So fond of loud report that, not to miss 
Of being known (his last and utmost bliss), 
He rather would be known for what he is.’ 

Prior’s epigrammatic epitaph on himself has suggested a good many 
— arguments, down to the laureate’s grand old gardener and his 
wife :— 

‘Nobles and heralds, by your leave, 
Here lies what once was Matthew Prior, 
The son of Adam and of Eve: 
Can Bourbon or Nassau claim higher?’ 


Dr. Evans on Sir John Vanbrugh, builder of Blenheim and other 
massive edifices, is cruelly to the point :— 
‘ Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many heavy loads on thee.’ 


Admirable is Young’s complimentary epigram, provoked by his having 
to write a couplet on glass with Lord Stanhope’s diamond :— 


‘ Accept a miracle instead of wit: 
See two dull lines by Stanhope’s pencil writ.’ 


Equally good is Pope’s uncomplimentary epigram, inscribed on the 
collar of the dog he gave to Frederick, Prince of Wales :— 


‘T am his Highness’s dog at Kew: 
Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you?’ 


’ Epigrams which involve a pun are contemned by the best critics ; 
still some of them are amusing. Take this, on a left-handed writing- 
master :— 
‘ Though Nature thee of thy right hand bereft, 
Right well thou writest with the hand that’s left.’ 
Luttrell on Miss Tree, the singer, is also good :— 
‘On this Tree, if a nightingale settles and sings, 
The Tree will return him as good as he brings.’ 

We must end this desultory notice of a book that well deserves to 
become a favourite, with an epigram by William Clarke, Chancellor of 
the diocess of Chichester in the last century, suggested by the words, 
Domus Ultima on the vault of the Dukes of Richmond :— 
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* Did he, who thus inscribed the wall, 
Not read, or not believe Saint Paul, 
Who says there is, where’er it stands, 
Another House not made with hands— 
Or may we gather from these words, 
That House is not a House of Lords?’ 


Among my Books. By James Lowery. Macmillan 
and Co. 


Professor Lowell needs no introduction to English readers. Every- 
body has read the ‘ Biglow Papers,’ and is familiar with the scholarly 
humour of the Rev. Homer Wilbur. Fewer in number are those who 
have knowledge of Mr. Lowell’s serious poetry, some of which is rare 
in quality. It is not distinctly original. ‘The Sirens’ takes the reader 
into Mr. Tennyson’s Lotos-land. ‘A Legend of Brittany’ reminds him 
of the beautiful story from Boccaccio which Keats put into octave 
rhyme; and ‘The Vision of Sir Launfal” is inspired by the spirit of 
Coleridge. It is in humorous poetry that Mr. Lowell has shown 
unquestionable originality ; and his ‘Fable for Critics,’ first published 
in 1848, contains puns that would have excited Tom Hood’s envy, and 
double and triple rhymes that can be paralleled only out of Ingoldsby 
and Byron. In ‘Among my Books’ Mr. Lowell comes before us in the 
quieter character of a critical essayist. Thesix papers which the volume 
contains are evidently reviews reprinted. The first essay, which has 
Dryden for its subject, is the best, and is very full of fertile suggestion 
and apt illustration. ‘Glorious John’ has been a good deal neglected of 
late years, and now that eg are beginning to discover that Scott and 
Byron were poets, it is well that they should be reminded of earlier 
greatness. Next in interest are the essays on ‘ Witchcraft’ and on ‘ New 
England Two Centuries Ago;’ the latter especially may be commended 
as containing some very choice sketches of character. Such men as 
Hugh Peter, Howes the mystic (a Swedenborgian before Swedenborg), 
Brewster the alchemist, Captain Underhill (a Puritan Bobadil), Codding- 
ton, Anabaptists, and Quakers, are of truly original types, and Mr. 
Lowell’s cabinet pictures of them are singularly graphic. The essay 
entitled ‘ Shakespeare Once More’ inclines one to ask, Why write ‘ once 
more’ about Shakespeare? he papers on Rousseau and Lessing demand 
no special remark. Altogether, we may say of Mr. Lowell (what is also 
true of Mr. Matthew Arnold) that, although he is an excellent essayist, 
we prefer to meet him as a poet. 


Gossip about Letters and Letter Writers. By Grorce Seton, 
Advocate. Edmonston & Douglas. 


Mr. Seton has hit upon a fertile subject, as amusing as it is instructive. 
The substance of his little book was delivered in two lectures to the 
members of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. He gossips about 
letter-writing ancient and modern—letters from all sorts of persons and 
letters of all sorts—iove letters and business letters—begging letters, and 
letters quaint and laconic—legible and illegible—illustrating each with 
amusing specimens. With a vivid sense of some years of editorial tor- 
ment, we groan our endorsement of his protest against illegible writing. 
If would-be contributors to our pages did but know how many papers 
are rejected unread, simply because of the inordinate labour requisite to 
decipher them, they would, perhaps, be more careful. A recent article 
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in this journal took the compositors literally twice the usual time in 

setting up. The injured writer protested that his caligraphy had never 

— complained of before. We heartily commend Mr. Seton’s amusing 
rochure. 


The World of Anecdote: an Accumulation of Facts, Incidents and 
Illustrations, Historical and Biographical, from Books and 
Times recent and remote. By Epwin-Paxton Hoop. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


Compilation of Hymns, Poetry, Selections, Anecdotes, &c., seem the 
easiest of all things,and to demand only industry and scisscrs. So they are, 
if men content themselves with redistributing collections already made. 
A really good compilation demands a vast extent of reading, and the 
exercise of a good literary judgment. Mr. Hood has been an omniver- 
ous reader, and he has here brought together, with both wisdom and 
wit, not only a great bulk of anecdotes, but he has culled them from all 
kinds of books, the most modern as well as the most ancient. In 
opposition to De Quincey, who says that all anecdotes are lies, Mr. 

ood, with equal reason, affirms that all anecdotes are true. Anec- 
dotes are, no doubt, of great interest to a certain class of minds; most 
of us, perhaps, turn first to the anecdotical department of the news- 
paper or magazine. Some of Mr. Hood’s anecdotes are rather long, 
that of the Abbé de Rance extends to thirteen pages. Mr. Hood 
always gives his authorities. All that it is possible to say concerning 
such a book is, that it seems to be compiled with literary skill, informed 
a extensive knowledge, and animated by instructive and amusing 
incidents. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


The Starling : a Scotch Story. By Norman Mactrop, D.D. (Strahan 
and Co.)—Dr. Macleod has done few things that are better than ‘ The 
Starling.’ ‘The Old Lieutenant’ is, perhaps, more varied in description 
and racier in humour, but it is scarcely richer in character. The main 
incident of ‘The Starling ’ is said tobe a fact. Dr. Macleod has availed 
himself of it in a skilful and humorous way to wing a telling shaft at 
the traditional and ascetic sabbatarianism of Scotland, which is as utterly 
without scriptural warrant as it is inimical to the true sanctity of the day 
which it seeks to honour. We do not wonder that ‘ The Starling’ has 
got into a third, or perhaps it is a fourth, edition. Hymns and Medita- 
tions. By A. L. W. (Strahan and Co.)—Miss Waring’s exquisite hymns, 
the spiritual tenderness of which are not surpassed by any hymns ever 
os _ reached the eleventh edition, to which some additions have 

een made. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


. Ecclesia: Church Problems considered in a Series of Essays. 


Edited by Henry Rosrrr Reynotps, D.D., President of 
Cheshunt College; Fellow of University College, London. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1870. 


For reasons sufficiently obvious, it is not desirable that we should go into 
a minute criticism of these essays, nor do we think our readers will expect it 
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of us. It will, perhaps, better answer the views of all parties, if we indicate, 
aswell aswe can ina short space, what the book really contains, and what 
it more directly aims at accomplishing. ‘There are nine essays in all—four 
of these dealing strictly with questions pertaining to polity, two with 
doctrine, one with ritual, and two with certain salient social aspects of 
the Christian life. It is evident that the editor has been careful to limit 
himself to subjects which have a direct relation to the main movements 
of Christian thought at the present time. From various points of view, 
and in the full light of the grave issues likely to flow from recent events, 
the. Church and State question is fully discussed in its relation to the life 
and practice of the primitive Church, as well as to the development of 
the Church from salient times down to our own, and to the abstract 
ideas of freedom and right; while the doctrinal questions which have 
been stirred into new significance mainly by the Anglo-Catholic revival 
are handled with deliberation and calmness. The defects of congrega- 
tionalism in worship and in other things are frankly confessed, and reme- 
dies suggested ; while asceticism and modern missions receive their share 
of attention. Evidently the purpose of the book is to try by the play of 
many minds to distinguish clearly what in the congregational system is 
essential and what is accidental ; what it may freely suffer to drop away 
without loss, as being only incumbrance ; what it may profitably receive 
and assimilate from other bodies; and what are its capabilities for 
extension in order to meet the ever-increasing spiritual needs of men. 
Dr. Stoughton’s essay tracing out the chaarcter of the primitive 
Ecclesia not inappropriately stands first—a kind of informal intimation, 
we take it, of the Scriptural basis upon which the writers desire to rest all 
the principles enforced. The first characteristic of the early Church is 
found to be selectness ; this lay in the very need of discipline, and yet it was 
no odious exclusiveness. Healthy bodies must ever throw off what is 
diseased and corrupt. In the circumstances, the ritual must have been 
of the simplest. As to the pastors, they were also rulers, in whose elec- 
tion, however, the people had a voice. Unwillingness to break up single 
communities, as they gradually grew into separate sections, led to a 
plurality of pastors; but there was no hierarchy—a primus inter pares 
not involving any gradation. It was no priesthood, for there was no 
sacrifice to offer; nor is there any record of any assembly solely of persons 
in ministerial offices. Judaism, with its caste iheatienl and tithe-system, 
_ cannot be in any way incorporated with the principles of this primitive 
Ecclesia, which would simply vanish and be lost in it. But as ends are 
to be distinguished from means, and as in primitive times certain powers 
existed without subsequent parallel, conformity is to be sought only in what 
is fundamental and certain. As, however, there is no ground on which 
national endowments can rest but the will of a majority, there is neces- 
sarily coercion of conscience in one direction or another—the endowed 
Church, at least, incurring political restrictions upon its ecclesiastical pro- 
cedure; and, since Parliament can at any moment withdraw its endowment 
from one Church to give it to another, or can enforce other articles upon 
those receiving it, truth is thus to be determined by an assembly ever 
changing. In answer to Mr. Birks’s question whether it is a departure 
from primitive example to use ships and science to spread the gospel 
among heathens, Dr. Stoughton says:—‘A moment’s reflection shows 
‘that the cases [referred to] are not at all parallel; for, in the case of an 
‘establishment, there is a change of ecclesiastical principle, whereas in 
‘the case of the application of modern discoveries to missionary purposes, 
‘there is no change of ecclesiastical principle whatever ; hence ie ge 
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‘brought against the transition from voluntaryism to compulsion in the 
‘ fiscal law of Christianity remains untouched.’ Then, practically, and so 
far as England is concerned, patronage is inseparably involved, and along 
with it lay-impropriation. If independence is by this bestowed on an 
incumbent, the opposite is inflicted on a people. But as the union of 
Church and State is not essential to some of the safeguards churchmen 
so highly value, so those things capable of being maintained without 
establishment would secure all the ends devout Churchmen propose or 
desire. Congregationalists, however, have not perfectly realized or 
carried out the principles of their own system. Unchecked divisibility is 
a chief evil, entailing feebleness, rivalries, and impoverishment, and 
therefore more and more of a return to primitive example in this respect 
is advisable. Churches, though complete in themselves, are not to live 
in and for themselves. Schism is an ugly word often thrown at Dis- 
senters undeservedly. Congregationalism is not negative, but freely 
constructive and vitai—the best proof of which is progress amid darkness 
and persecution, when it was ruthlessly driven into holes and corners. 

Mr. Radford Thomson, starting from the same point as Dr. Stoughton, 
carries his thesis into application through the Apostolic fathers, the 
medizval Church, and the period of the Reformation, down to our own 
times. He refers to the spurious epistles fabricated at an early era to give 
weight to the array of church-offices, which were creations of a later date. 
He tells us how already in the second century ecclesiasticism began to take 
definite form, and how Irenzus was one of its chief exponents and sup- 
ports. As the Church became more and more a thing of external order 
and form, divisions sprang up—Montanism and Donatism being the chief. 
Cyprian wrote like a High Churchman; the inferior clergy were kept 
ake, and the unity of the Church often threatened. Augustine 
and his party actually counselled persecution. At length Constan- 
tine became patron of the Church; and its history onward through the 
middle ages is one of ambition and abuse; for, in spite of the great 
division of east and west to the western world, the Papacy was the Church. 
The Reformation was not only a return to the doctrines of the New 
Testament,—it was largely the restoration of the primitive idea of the 
Church ; for Luther's great doctrine was that the people as such are the 
Church. But he erred in admitting the dependence of the spiritual on 
the civil office; and the result is. that to this day the Lutheran Church 
is the creature of the State, without discipline, or unity, or cohesion. 
The English people more freely than any other have embodied principles 
in actions ; but, owing to the origin of their Church in a Am ese it 
embodies no definite ecclesiastical idea,—while one section is Protestant, 
another looks wistfully towards Rome. Her ablest upholders have 
defended her on grounds of lofty, reasonable expediency—Hooker, 
Arnold, and the rest. Perfect purity of fellowship is not to be attained, 
but it should be aimed at; an a Free Church alone can consistently 
do this. 

Mr. Eustace Conder, in his essay on ‘Church and State,’ carries the 
debate into the centre of present affairs, devoting himself chiefly to 
exposing the falseness of the theory—so ably re-stated by Dean Stanley 
at Sion College recently—that the Church and the State are identical, But 
this is demonstrated to be simple absorption—the Church disappearing 
from view, and nothing being left but the State andthe clergy. One only 

ossible relation remains—friendly independence. What is best for 
hristianity is also best for the nation. Acts of Uniformity cannot 
secure unity or prevent widest diversities; while yet a nation may be in 
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the highest sense Christian without entangling spiritual freedom in the 
network of political organization. The Kingdom of Christ and the 
— of Christ can certainly be distinguished, and the real distinction 
es here. 
In ‘The Congregationalism of the Future,’ Mr. J, Guinness Rogers 
gives practical application to many of these positions. He forcibly 
traces out the problems which will arise for solution because of the new 
— which has come to congregationalism by force of the later all- 
iberalising changes. Independency has grown, despite defects and bitter 
opposition; but it must freel apt itself.to new means if it would 

fil the mission before it. Above ail, it must be Catholic in spirit ; 
for, though absolute perfection cannot be attained under any system, 
sectarianism produces a deadening faith in machinery, and precludes 
true progress. Differences from the Establishment are too often unrea- 
sonably dwelt upon and widened, instead of charitable endeavours being 
made to soften and to heal them; and, although Congregationalism, too, 
has its invaluable traditions worthy of being maintained at any cost, yet it 
has sometimes been guilty of erecting minor matters into testing points. 
This has been the case, for instance, with regard to singing, and to various 
forms pertaining to worship, which has led to baldness of ritual, pre- 
cluding many from joining congregational churches who otherwise would. 
But progress in this has already been made. And that Congregationalism 
can freely modify minor sg without in the least impairing funda- 
mental principles is one of its advantages over other forms of Church 
life. Then it is held that the terms of Church-membership should be 
made freer; the eliciting of the ordinary declaration by deacons being 
held to turn out in practice not seldom inquisitorial, scaring away the 
honest and sensitive minds which a Christian Church should most of all 
attract and help. More of responsibility must needs be left with the 
individual member, since the Church has no gift of discerning the spirit ; 
and as the Church can judge only by help of what is communicated, tlic 
individual himself, much more than would seem at first, thus determines 
whether he is to be received or rejected. Besides, force of circumstances 
has caused the system to be largely departed from. The divisions of 
Christians having mostly arisen from their insisting not only upon agree- 
ment in simple Christian doctrine, but in elaborate human systems of 
explanation, a return as nearly as possible to simple, comprehensive 
fellowship without the trammels of a written creed, is what events point 
to as the desideratum of the future, which Congregationalism is ready to 
supply. In a return from complex creeds to the simplicity of Christ lies 
the way of true unity. A strong public opinion is likewise needed in 
favour of a higher education in the ministry; and these things secured, 
Congregationalism must become more and more a power to meet the 
of spiritual humanity. 

Mr. Allon’s essay on ‘the Worship of the Church,’ though it does not 
formally urge reform, yet points out possible improvements easy of attain- 
ment where congregational action is so free. He deals with praise first :— 
* The vehicle which is to transport the worshipping soul to God cannot be 
*the cold product of mere literary or musical art, nor the formal pre- 
‘scription of ecclesiastical rubrics; nor may it be so complicate and 
‘elaborate in character as to cumber and confuse the expression of simple 
‘spiritual feeling; nor can it be denuded of all sensuous form, nor 
‘reduced to a mere negation of other men’s abuse; nor may it put an 
‘interdict upon any constituent part of our complex human nature. In 
‘ the truest service of worship, all things—emotion, intellect, sense—will 
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‘minister to the intensity of the religious feeling. These may not be the 
‘ sacrifice itself; but they are the wood and the fire that would kindle it.’ 
The error of endeavouring to make hymns harmonize with the mixed 
feelings of those who use them is pointed out ; it being clearly impossible 
to degrade the hymns and prayers of a public service of worship to the 
levelof unspiritual character. Then, because worship has esthetic relations 
to our own nature which cannot be disregarded with impunity, art should 
be used where it can add grace or beauty calculated to intensify spiritual 
feeling. The devoutest worshippers will provide for their praise hymns 
of the highest poetry and music of the richest harmony. If excess of 
material circumstance is injurious, so are penuriousness and nakedness. 
The service of song should be in the highest sense congregational. The 
hymnody of the church has always fluctuated with its spiritual life. As to 
liturgical forms, though they probably were not in use in apostolic times, 
they were used by the reformers, and Baxter and other English Noncon- 
formists were in favour of their use. The Act of Uniformity seems to 
have first forced Dissenters into a dislike to them; but short liturgical 
forms might still be of practical service in congregational churches. 
The question, however, is one of pure expediency. 

The essays which are more strictly theological scarcely admit of any 
epitomising practicable within our limits. Mr. Baldwin Brown, in his 
essay on ‘The Religious Life and Christian Society,’ points out the 
elements of good in the strange asceticism which, in some form or other, 
most noble religions have developed. The editor contributes an elaborate 
essay on ‘The Forgiveness of Sins,’ in which he discusses the nature of 
sin, the possibility and character of forgiveness, the relation thereto of 
the atonement of Christ, and the bearing upon these great questions of 
Scriptural statements and human consciousness. While some of the older 
doctrinal forms are disallowed, Dr. Reynolds vindicates, in the light of 
modern thought, the substantial conclusions of the orthodox church in 
all ages. Mr. Dale discusses the doctrine of the Real Presence, and 
concedes more to the mystical claim than Free Church theology will 
generally be disposed to admit. Dr. Mullens vindicates ‘Modern Mis- 
sions’ from their results. 


The Church and the Age: Essays on the Principles and Present 
Position of the Anglican Church. Edited by ArcuiBaLD 
Wet, D.C.L., Vicar of Forty-hill, Enfield, and Witttam 
D. Mactacan, M.A., Rector of Newington, Surrey. 
John Murray. 1870. 


This volume deserves the deep respect due to the candid expression of 
strong convictions. The high position and intellectual eminence of several 
of the writers will ensure for such a manifesto the careful consideration 
of the many parties into which the religious life of the so-called Church 
of England is divided, as well as the respectful attention of those who 
do not claim and do not wish to be included in this ‘ branch of the Church 
Catholic.’ The varicus departments of one great subject have been 
handled with the kind of ability which learned but over-worked men 
devote to a theme in which they feel a common interest. Numerous 
apologies are proffered by the authors themselves for the inconsequence 
or discursive characters of their essays, and we honestly confess that the 
apologies are not altogether unnecessary. At the same time, when the his- 
torian of the primates of the Church of England (Dean Hook) writes on the 
principles of Anglicanism, or Bishop Ellicott discourses on the ‘ direction 
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of modern religious thought,’ or Mr. Tyrwhitt deals with the ‘ Religious 
use of taste,’ or Prebendary Sadleir handles, under the general title of 
‘ Liturgies and Ritual,’ the relation of the communion office of the 
Church of England to those of the Roman and Eastern Ritual; when 
Dr. Barry pleads for the part which the Church is to take in the 
education off the people, and the two editors, distinguished for zeal 
and earnestness in their parochial duties, portray the oe 
of the Church to meet the strong indifference of the uneducated 
outcast, and to win to her arms the separated communities whose 
unintelligent prejudices have hitherto kept them aloof; we may reason- 
ably expect to have a dignified and fair representation of the animus, 
motives, and measures of the High Church party. We cannot in this 
place discuss the several essays ; any one of them would demand more 
eg than is compatible with our present object. One thing is certain, 
the High Church party is not what was erewhile called ‘high and dry ;’ 
the whole of this manifesto throbs with a new and passionate life, 
which we honour. We propose to offer a few general remarks on what 
we cannot but designate that subjective creation of our authors, called 
the Anglican Church. It is obvious that these writers use this great and 
famous term in a sense which other church parties ignore. The Evan- 
gelical party is variously referred to by different essayists, as ‘the 
* Low Church,’ as the ‘ scriptural tendency ’ in contradistinction from the 
‘rational’ or the ‘traditional tendency’ (by Dr. Weir), as the ‘ Puritan,’ 
who ‘uses the formularies in a non-natural sense’ (by Dr. Hook). 
But this party uses the term Anglican Church to denote a certain 
institution of which it forms an integral section; and the Romanizers 
or Ritualists use ‘great swelling words of vanity’ about what they 
describe in the same terms; while their whole principle is repu- 
diated by Dr. Hook and by Mr. Sadleir. Bishop Ellicott, on the other 
hand, in most affecting periods, denounces the entire tendency or party 
which one of his brother bishops has, to the scandal of the Upper House 
of Convocation, so recently advocated; and yet the rational tendency, or 
the broad party uses the same talismanic phrase, ‘Anglican Church.’ 
Thus it is only too obvious that the four great divisions of the Church are 
merely conjuring with a name which has four entirely different senses in 
the lips of these distinguished advocates ; yet they all talk fervently 
about this entity, this personified maternity, this blessed and venerable 
SHE, whose open arms are ready to embrace us all. What does the 
Evangelical care about the historic continuity of the apostolic succession ; 
about the ‘ uses of Sarum and Bangor;’ about the validity of Matthew 
Parker’s crders; about the sacramental orthodoxy contained in the Ritual? 
He may have Anglican principles, and believe in a non-natural way in 
the Anglican Church as being a part of the Church Catholic ; but when 
he does so, he believes that the Wesleyan Church and the Presbyterian 
Churches north of the Tweed are also parts of the Church Catholic, on 

recisely the same ground on which he pleads for the Church to which he 
ere Again, what does the Ritualist, the ‘traditionalist,’ care for 
the ‘Reformation’ which Dr. Hook so strenuously discriminates from 
‘the Revolution’ effected by Calvin and Luther in Continental churches P 
Is not this whole party bent on extinguishing every element, every change, 
introduced by the great divines of the sixteenth century? The entire 
purport of Mr. Sadleir is in direct antagonism to the spirit of a publica- 
tion of Mr. Orby Shipley, called ‘the Ritual of the Altar,’ Yet the 
extreme Ritualist has his subjective ‘ Anglican Church,’ the creation of 
his own imagination, and is putting forth violent efforts to diffuse his 
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ideas. He repudiates the Anglicanism of Dr. Hook, and Mr. Sadleir, 
aud Dr. Weir, almost as violently as he spurns the conventicle. Again, 
the Broad Churchman, full of large charity and wide views, hesitates 
to read the Athanasian Creed, repudiates the doctrine of original sin, 
and redemption by the blood of Christ, scoffs at the notion of eternal 
punishment of the wicked, holds very loosely by the authority of Holy 
Scripture, is ready to trample the Act of Uniformity under his feet, yet 
claims to be an integral part of the ‘Anglican Church,’ and, according 
to the theory of either of, the High Church sections, must have the true 
‘succession, and be working, in spite of himseif, the sacramental miracle, 
which from his heart he despises as a mystical and effete absurdity. There 
are these four well-defined (and there may be forty more ill-defined) 
subjective aspects of the one objective fact ; for hardly any two clergymen 
whom one meets agree in their definition of what the Anglican Church 
really is. The curious fact to us outsiders is, that these distinguished 
writers admit all this, and yet persist in speaking almost in the same 
breath of the Anglican Church as though we could discover their ideal 
embodied, or as having any existence except in their imagination. 

There is a wonderful difference in the tone of this publication from that 
of many which have preceded it. There is very little that is offensive in 
the spirit in which Nonconformists are spoken of. There is the assump- 
tion of sublime superiority to the poor ignoramuses who cannot ‘dis- 
criminate truth from error’ in the addresses of their ‘ eloquent preachers,’ 
and who have to go to the parish church to learn their errors. After 
reading this, we are disposed to ask what ‘Parish Church?’ We 
have heard within the last two years in the pulpits of the Church 
of England emphatic repudiation of any bearing of the Resurrection 
of Christ upon the doctrine of redemption or of the future life. And 
undisguised Romanism, as to the object of worship, is taught in a 
hundred pulpits. Are the descendants of the Puritans so obtuse as to 
the distinction between truth and error as not to recoil from what is 
more than repugnant to the minds even of the writers of this volume? 
When the most distinguished men in the Anglican Church can 
vituperate each other’s faith in terms which we would not dare to 
apply to either of them, we are sceptical as to the existence of the insti- 
tution which they describe so differently. 

Mr. Maclagan’s essay has deeply interested us in many ways. He 
tears the Act of Uniformity to pieces, and pours some strong new wine 
into the old bottles. He advocates, in every variety of form, adaptation 
to ideas and modes of action which have been generated and largely 
adopted by the nonconforming bodies. The prayer meeting, the revival 
service, the street preaching, the fresh life of Methodism, are to be 
grafted on to the vigorous stock of Anglicanism. We rejoice from our 
hearts at all the living energies thus suggested, and bid them God- 
speed in their conflict with the world, the flesh, and the devil; but every 
remark of this kind only proves how powerfully the essential, fundamental 
elements of congregational freedom and autonomy are working in the 
rainds of earnest men. 

We may refer at a subsequent occasion to some of the special essays 
which give this volume singular interest. 


The Confessional. By the Rev. M. Hosarr Seymour, M.A. 
Seeley & Jackson. 


The confessional is another of the most interesting and noteworthy 
signs of the fresh life which present controversies are inspiring in the evan- 
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= party of the Church of England. The veteran disputant with Rome 
as taken up a great subject, and handled it with singular fairness and 
conspicuous success. He proves from Roman Catholic, Greek, Syriac. 
and other liturgies, that the various forms of absolution current in all 
churches, down to the close of the twelfth century, were strictly and 
purely precatory, and not declaratory, neither advocating nor claiming 
any power personally to remit sins against God. He shows, further, that 
the ordination services of priests were, down to the same period, destitute 
of the passage which is supposed, in later ordinals—Roman and Anglican 
—to confer this mysterious power. He shows, further, that the practice 
of private confession never arose in the Church untii scandal led the 
public confession of gross sins to be suppressed; that ‘absolution,’ 
granted by the bishop and not by the priest, always had reference to eccle- 
siastical censure, and the re-admission to the holy communion of great 
offenders; and that the conference upon the priesthood of a similar right 
of absolving ecclesiastical offences led the Church, in the twelfth century, 
to allow the two alterations in the forms of ‘ absolution’ and the ordinal. 
We cannot here discuss with Mr. Seymour the explanation which he 
gives of Matthew xviii., nor state the results at which he arrives as to 
the effect of the confessional. ‘he figures which he brings forward to 
prove the relative morality of Protestant and Roman Catholic countries, 
if they can be sustained, are a crushing reply to Dr. Manning’s asser- 
tions on this subject. 


The Origin and Development of Religious Belicf. By 8. Bartne- 
Goutp, M.A., author of ‘Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages,’ &c. Part I. Heathenism and Mosaism. London: 
Rivingtons. 1869. 


It is a hazardous and somewhat difficult task to say what we think 
about this first instalment of a work which threatens to include, in some 
form or other, the entire range of human speculation. Mr. Baring-Gould 
is well known by his learned crotchets. It is hardly possible to speak grate- 
fully, even if we speak respectfully, of a book which dispelled so many 
illusions as that whith contained his remorseless criticism of the dear old 
myths of our childhood. It was melancholy to find the ‘ Dog Gellert,’ and 
‘Tell’s Apple,’ and ‘ Pope Joan,’ ‘ Bishop Hatto,’ and the ‘Man in the 
Moon,’ multiplied, mutilated, evaporated, and utterly resolved into ignes 

fatui and wandering stars, reserved unto blackness and darkness for ever. 

There is in the present volume a similar explosion of vehement rationalism, 
intended, as it would seem, to promote a faith in the difficult positions of 
medieval Christianity. The author sketches a philosophy of religion 
extreme and fundamental enough to please a disciple of Huxley, or 
Lewes, or Bain; and a history of the origin of religious ideas, which, by 
its mode of grouping Mosaic and Christian doctrines among the religions 
of the world, is worthy of Dr. Mackay, or Mr. Lecky, or Theodore 
Parker. Still the end of the entire discussion occasionally peeps out, 
and the incautious sceptic may find himself suddenly entrapped in the 
mysteries of the seven sacraments, or the hyperdulia of the Blessed 
Mother of God. 

Mr. Baring-Gould begins his disquisition by a wholesale adoption of 
the modern physico-psychology ; and after prolonged anatomical discus- 
sion of the physical seat of the social emotions and intellectual faculties 
of the higher organisms, he appears to agree with Comte’s exposition of 
the superiority of the altruistic to the egoistic impulses, and allows 
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religious sentiment to be the power which ‘holds the balance between 
‘the reason and sentiment to direct the spontaneous life-force to the 
‘ development and oxidation of cerebric and sensory tissue!’ The doctrine 
of the correlation of the physical, vital, intellectual and moral forces, is 
maintained with a vengeance, and worked up to a point where the author 
prepares himself to show that the highest form and reaction of force is 
that which responds to all the religious instincts of the race. The 
religion of smtind is ‘one in which all the inherent tendencies of the 
‘mind and soul which produced Fetishism, Anthropomorphism, Poly- 
‘theism, Monotheism, piritualiem, Idealism, or Positivism, will find 
‘ their co-ordinate expression.’ 

In the chapter on the origin of the religious idea, he is so much 
influenced by the speculations of Comte, that the ‘ search after asupreme 
cause,’ co-ordinating itself with the affections, has provided the key to 
the history of these religions of the world. We conceive that Comte 
failed to solve the problem because he ignored so large a proportion of 
the facts of the case. He analysed the Semitic and the Greek speculations, 
but he left the vast region of Chinese and Hindu thought unexamined. 
The search after cause seems to us a small portion of the mysterious 
national and religious life of the East. There was restless cry for 
deliverance from the burden of existence; there was ceaseless yearning 
after physical pleasure, after intellectual repose, after social order, far 
more than after an interpretation of physical phenomena. Be that as it 
may, our author, in a curious chapter on the ‘ Law of Religious Develop- 
ment,’ endeavours to establish a ‘ double tendency’ in all religions, one 
to crystallize and become immobile under the force of habit, fashion, or 
tradition, and the other to put forth fresh energies, ultimately to dissolve, 
or become metamorphosed into new and startling forms. He flies over 
the ages and the generations, bringing Mosaism and Christianity, 
Brahminism and Islamism, Chinese faith and Chinese indifference, under 
the same universal law. 

Mr. Gould takes a different order from Comte in his application of his 
‘law and development,’ but seems to us as fatally as he, to ignore the fact 
that pervading the oldest religions of the world there was a higher light, 
that beneath the most venerable traditions, there lay the granite of the 
primeval truth of man’s relation with God, and that not infrequently it 
may be seen cropping up amid the luxuriant vegetation of those tropical 
times. his faith was degraded and corrupted; but there it was, not 
merely in the constitution of man’s mind, thus constituting a universal 
revelation, but among the fundamental traditions of his race. Mr. Baring- 
Gould treats Polytheism as a form of thought developing itself out of 
the resisting forces of nature, first into brute worship, then astrolatry 
and sun-worship, and leading up to the ascription of moral attributes to 
personified forces. Fetishism, on the other hand, our author regards as 
the first struggling effort of man to anthropomorphize his Deity; and he 
traces it through its various stages to idolatry, to love of nature, to 
domestication of animals and agriculture, and to the symbolism of Chris- 
tianity. He thinks it is one of the highest, and not one of the lowest 
forms of the religious idea ; and he sums up with curious care the prac- 
tical advantages and obligations of mankind to the fetishistic spirit cr 
tendency. It is instructive to compare some of these speculations 
with those which the ‘Fortnightly Review’ has recently published 
on the philosophy of the same facts. In our opinion, the human con- 
ception of Divine power and essence must vary with man’s knowledge 
of his own nature. In every age, and under every philosophical 
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influence, we see illustrations of this. It is a simple result of the grand 
fact that God and man are alike, that man is made in the image of God. 
The processes by which man may be supposed to have advanced to the 
conception of one God, are very happily put by our author, as also the 
mode in which this conception has divaricated into pantheism and theism. 
The review of Pantheisms, Oriental, Greek, and German, and of ‘Theo- 
sophies from Heraclitus, Sakyamouni, and Laotse to Béhme and Hegel, is 
crowded into about fifty pages. The ideal of evil is traced through varied 
stages from the generalization of the sense of pain, to Dualism, Satanism, 
and denial of all evil. Sacrifice and Sacraments, Asceticism and Ideals, 
form the topics of other chapters, in each of which the author goes back 
to the beginning, and tries to trace the law of their development in all 
religious systems. ‘lhe book, so far as it goes, reveals great sympathy 
with Comte’s philosophy, but does not evince either his calm judgment 
or lucid systematization of material. The author has many more facts at 
his disposal, and a very different object in view; but he justifies, we 
think, the reiteration of a conclusion which we have recently expressed, 
that, notwithstanding the speculations of Comte, Max Miiller, Herbert 
Spencer, M‘Lennan, and Mr. Baring-Gould himself, the time has not yet 
come for the construction of a science of comparative theology. The 
eloquence and learning of the writer are unquestionable; the effect left 
upon the reader’s mind is one of extreme unrest. 


The Reformed Church of England, in its Principles and their 
Legitimate Development. A Contribution to the Settlement of 
existing Controversies. By the Rev. Henry Buraxss, 
LL.D., &e., &c., Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Whittlesea. 
William Macintosh & Co. 1869. 


Voices of the Church of England against Modern Sacerdotalism : 
being a Manual of Authorities on the Nature of the Lord’s 
Supper and the Christian Ministry. Selected and arranged, 
with an Introduction, by Epwarp Garsett, M.A., Vicar 
of Christ Church, Surbiton. William Hunt & Co. 1869. 


It is high time that the Evangelical ministers of the Church of 
England should deliver their own souls as to the estimate formed by the 
great party to which they belong, concerning certain popular teaching, 
which is now bidding fair to become the received doctrine of the 
Anglican Church. In country villages, in the centres of manufacturing 
industry, in fashionable watering-places, and in the most prominent and 
crowded churches of the metropolis, not on Sundays only, but every day 
of the week, the pernicious ideas of the sacramentalist and sacerdo- 
talist are being incessantly inculeated. The manifest earnestness and 
piety of the advocates of these dogmas, in many cases their con- 
scientious convictions and intense desire to benefit their fellow-men, 
co-operate with scenic effects, beautiful music, and processional song, 
to attract attention and seduce multitudes into recognition of claims 
which are so unhesitatingly advanced. Nothing is more difficult to 
disprove than personal claims of a very high order, which cannot 
in the very nature of the case be proved. ‘The claim to perform a 
miraculous act of a stupendous character for which no evidence can 
be adduced, and the claim to represent the authority of God in dealing 
with the conscience, for which not even the vestige of demonstra- 
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tion can be advanced, claims which alike defy analysis and disdain 
evidence, are profoundly difficult to repudiate. Silence, however, is 
madness. The ipse dixit of one man is as good as the ipse dizit of 
another. Point-blank denial of these assumptions in the name of common 
sense is better than silence. The authors before us, well known to 
have made portions of this great controversy their own, have done more 
than indignantly deny, they have provided some valuable themes for the 
meditation of Evangelical Churchmen. Mr. Garbett has adopted a very 
useful course; he has stated in their own words four or five of the prin- 
cipal tenets of our modern sacerdotalists, sustaining these propositions 
by ample quotations from the Ritual Commissioners’ Report, from the 
writings of the Revs. Orby Shipley, Dr. Littledale, Mr. Stewart, and 
others. He has then brought out the testimony of the Articrzs, and of the 
Services and Homrties of the Church of England; followed these up 
by quotations from ‘ quasi-official ’ documents, such as Jewell’s ‘ Apology’ 
and ‘The Defence of the Apology,’ and confirmed his argument by 
a catena of passages judiciously selected from celebrated divines of the 
Church of England, in order to show how utterly these modern Ritualists 
differ from them all. 

This book will form an excellent manual, and if Tract XC. had never 
been written, if a similar catena of sentiments far from coinciding with 
these could not be easily accumulated on the other side, it would be very 
convincing. It is, however, refreshing and useful to see how many of 
the great divines of the Anglican Church have repudiated the sacrifice 
of the mass, the corporeal presence of the Lord Jesus in the Eucharist, 
the manducation of the flesh of Christ by ‘the wicked,’ and the sacer. 
dotal absolution conferred by the ordained priest. 

Dr. Burgess proposes in the first portion of his work to meet the 
elaborate and misleading work of Mr. Blunt on the Reformation in 
England, to show that the reformation of the Church was not complete 
in the year 1547; that the action of Chutch and King, State and Nation, 
carried on the work which at that epoch had hardly been inaugurated, 
and that the Reformation in England made its appeal to ‘reason,’ to 
‘Scripture,’ and to ‘ primitive tradition,’ in a way that established funda- 
mental principles of criticism and formative and constitutive elements of 
great potency. From this point he leaves the historical department of 
his subject, and tries to indicate some of the tendencies and forces thus 
liberated, and he admits, with much candour and some jeremiads, the 
disintegrating effects of the Reformation. He clearly does not ‘ acquiesce 
‘in the divided state of the visible Church,’ nor would he reconcile it by 
the ‘convenient harmonizing principle’ or ‘theory of unity in diver- 
‘sity.’ However, since our blessed Lord’s great prayer was that ‘all 
‘ might be one, even as Thou, Father, art in me, and Lin Thee,’ unity of 
external manifestation, uniformity of creed and institution,—compatible 
as we know with the strife of party and the fellowship of a common 
ignorance and prolonged hy pocrisies,—seems to us to be far enough from 
an answer to the prayer. Dr. Burgess has a loving and liberal spirit, 
but he is sorely tried by the present state of affairs. He seems to regret 
the consequences if not the act of Roman Catholic emancipation. He 
burns with holy wrath at the dishonesty and immorality of the Roma- 
nizers ; he mourns over ‘ the checked development of Reformed principles 
‘among us,’ the lack of self-government, the exclusion of the laity, the 
action of the Church, which had led even ‘Congregationalists and 
‘Wesleyans to think that the Church is not worth saving,’ and 
boldly declares that ‘the Romanizing party, with their barefaced dis- 
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* loyalty and impertinent defiance of allJaw and order, cause Protestants 
* to feel that the sooner the system which shelters them is destroyed the 
‘better. Thus, year by year (says he) we become weaker as an ecclesi- 
‘ astical organization, and Dissent and Romanism wax stronger and 
‘stronger.’ Various evidences of this are adduced. Our author subse- 

uently devotes nearly 200 pages to discuss the Scriptural and the 
Patristic doctrines of the Lord’s Supper, with their application to the 

resent exigencies of the Church of England. Here he becomes rather 
Siesnssive, and is often singularly personal. Upon the whole, we have 
read the work with pleasure; but it seems to us that the way in which 
these parties in the Church reprobate and compromise one another is far 
from edifying or attractive to outsiders, who prefer their own idea of 
liberty to a state of things in which liberty seems to be the faculty of recri- 
mination and excommunication on the part of those who boast that they 
are brethren beloved, all folded in the arms of the same Mother. Consci- 
entious separation is more Christian than mutual compromise. 


The Story of the Gospels, in a single Narrative, combined from the 
Four Evangelists, showing a New Translation of their Unity ; 
to which is added a like continuous Narrative, in the Original 
Greek. By the Rev. Wittiam Povunp, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Two vols. Rivingtons. 


Here is another ponderous attempt to produce, out of the material fur- 
nished by the four Evangelists, a consolidation, or harmony, or con- 
tinuous narrative of the life of our Lord. We cannot think otherwise 
than that the labour of this well-meaning author has been utterly thrown 
away, in a colossal effort to eed a vicious theory, and create an elaborate 
monstrosity. He is persuaded, in the first place, that each of the 
Evangelists has scrupulously preserved a rigid chronological succession 
in his particular narrative, and that no deviation from the order of 
events is to be discovered in any part of the Gospels. This is a pro- 
position of tolerable audacity, and one that is supposed to demolish 
every effort of previous harmonists to arrange by any process of ‘ tra- 
jection’ the events and discourses of our Lord. ‘The ‘ continuous narra- 
tive,’ which is produced on this principle, rigidly preserves throughout 
the proposed chronological sequence of the four Evangelists. Our author 
performs a more marvellous feat than this ; he dovetails the fragments of 
the several authors together, and with this key to their interpretation, 
he tries to prove that the grammatical constructions of these intertwined 
sentences are not interfered with. The result is a most ludicrous and 
clumsy mosaic, which, as a tyro will perceive, must perform on the 
Gospel narrative much the same effect as would be produced by eurvey- 
ing a beautiful landscape through a multiplying lens. To take a simple 
illustration; with the view of accounting for the different order in 
which Matthew and Luke relate the temptations of our Lord, Mr. 
Pound has recourse to the intolerable expedient of making the three 
temptations occur twice over, with a monotonous repetition of the 
slightly different replies of our Lord to his diabolic tempter. (Chap. ix. 
vol. i. and pp. 20 and 135, vol. ii.) In the same way he tries to make his 
readers believe that Jesus twice crossed the Lake of Gennesaret in a 
storm, that he twice met the demoniacs, or demoniac, on the shores of 
the lake, and on two occasions permitted them to enter into swine. In 
like manner, two women instead of one woman, are healed by the touch 

of the hem of His garment, and two young girls raised to life at inter- 
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vals of some months. Poor Peter is made to deny his Master siz times 
at least, and four thieves, or rather, two thieves and two malefactors, 
are crucified with him. Similar reduplications occur on almost every 
age, and are justified by a great array of notes, in which the author, 
ess merciful than Strauss or Weisse, exaggerates to a preposterous 
degree the exquisite and evidential discrepancies of these Divine narra- 
tives; pressing the most minute differences into his argument, and 
refusing to accept any harmonizing principle except this, that Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, must all be infallibly correct when they place 
verse one before verse two, in every part of their narratives. Some 
aggravation of our author’s conclusions, and of his Procrustean system, 
is found in another baseless crotchet which he pertinaciously pursues 
throughout these alarmingly diffuse volumes. It is, that our Lord 
adopted a fourfold method of treating each principal division of the 
Holy Land; that His uniform course in Judea, Galilee, North Perea, 
South Perea, and Jerusalem, was first to give His hearers plain instruc- 
tions ; when these failed to secure attention, to perform a succession of 
miraculous acts; when these aroused opposition and revealed hardness of 
heart, to follow up His instruction by parables; and finally to adopt the 
method of denunciation. Having satisfied himself, &@ priori, on this 
head, he drives helter-skelter into the narratives, and arranges matters 
so as to prove his theory, doubling discourses, miracles, and journeys, 
almost ad libitum. 

In some of the paraphrastic expansions of passages taken from one or 
other of the Gospels, Mr. Pound shows that he has some tact in translating 
the original documents ; and here and there his notes convey sound and 
valuable suggestions ; but he seems in delightful ignorance of modern 
criticism and exegesis, and knows little of the attack or defence of the 
evangelic narrative. He has produced a work which, we regret to say, 
sets at defiance historic propriety, common sense, and true scholarship. 
We seriously regret the publication of such laboricus trifling with the 
sacred text, which is likely to call down cruel aspersions on the Biblical 
science of England, and, though the author is far from intending such 
a result, appears to us to heap the greatest discredit upon these vene- 
rable and precious documents of our common faith. 


A Group of Six Sermons. By Tuomas T. Lyncu, Minister of 
Mornington Church. Elliot Stock. 1869. 


The Mornington Lecture. Thursday Evening Addresses. By 
Tuomas T. Lyncu. Elliot Stock. 1870. 


Memorials of Theophilus Trinal, Student. By Tuomas T. Lyncu. 
Third Edition, enlarged. Chapman & Hall. 


The first of these books gives a vivid representation of the high spiritual 
exercise involved in a Sunday’s visit to Mornington Church. The whole 
service is generally calculated to put every faculty of mind and heart to a 
strain that is almost painful. The prayer, while free from the slightest 
liturgical element, is profoundly reverent, and a genuine uprising of 
a devout and strangely gifted nature into obvious fellowship with 
the Father of Spirits. The song, although very frequently indited by Isaac 
Watts, is often the musical expression of the quaint and beautiful, but 
curiously unsingable meditations of the Rivulet, and has the strange 
effect of exciting trains of thought and speculation which are out of har- 
mony with choral worship. The Scripture lessons are often a dexterous and 
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spiritual mosaic of the Divine words gathered from all parts of the Bible, 
in vindication or expression of some dominant thought in the preacher’s 
mind, which slowly dawns upon the hearer, with the effect produced by 
the resolution of some complicated chords in a new musical movement of 
a great composer. Then the sermon gives the hearer the impression of a 
poet in the full tide of his inspiration, of a cultured scholar pouring forth 
most ample stores of intellectual wealth, and at times of a real orator, 
whose thought is too strong for his sorely-taxed physical frame. Quaint 
choice of theme and text, intense sympathy with the Biblical thought, 
extraordinary penetration into the underlying truths and analogies of 
Scripture, a passionate love for the Divine Lord, a burning hatred of 
insincerity, a sarcastic treatment of all stupidities, a curious intertwining 
of thoughts and evolutions of ideas from germinant seedlike words, carried 
at times to an excess that reminds one of an Alexandrian of the 
second century; is combined with humorous touches almost worthy 
of Charles Lamb, and dry wipes for theological opponents, together with 
high spirituality and enthusiastic reverence, not only for the letter of 
Holy Scripture, but still more for the spirit of it. 

These sermons are swi generis. Nobody in the history of the Church is 
very like the author of ‘Theophilus Trinal,’ and we feel that to measure 
him by theological terms or systems, would be akin to criticising Thomas 
Carlyle’s style by the rules of Lindley Murray, or estimating a play of 
Shakespeare by the law of the unities, or trying to find the chemical 
equivalent for the perfume of rose or yiolet. It would be no compliment 
to Mr. Lynch to say that we account him right or adequate in his 
treatment of ‘sins borne and taken away.’ We do not dispute the truth 
of what he does say, but we believe that a great deal more is involved in 
the sublime cry of the Baptist, than with all his expansion he finds in it. 
He holds lightly some aspects of the work of Christ, which we conceive to 
be of infinite preciousness. We are not sure always that we grasp his mean- 
ing, and we feel at times uncertain whether he is looking at what we hold 
to be a truth, or only at an abuse of the truth. These discourses are 
throughout poems more than sermons, and possess a lyric charm which 
reminds us of the extemporaneous effusion of some accomplished musician, 
who is led on by his own half-accidental phrases and new movements, and 
is never weary of the luxury of following his own thought and fancy as they 
chase along his brain in endless profusion. 

It is a marvellous circumstance that such a man should be pouring 
forth his affluent treasures to a comparatively small congregation, and 
that hundreds of strong men, with bewildered intellects and half-broken 
hearts, should be saying in Pall Mall and elsewhere, that there is no 
standing ground between Pyrrhonism and the Vatican, and no Christian 
teaching in the English pulpit. One of these days they will find out 
what they have lost. 

The ‘ Mornington Lecture’ is of very varied interest, and consists of a 
series of oddly assorted but vigorous addresses on literary, biographical, 
and theological topics, interspersed by the ‘ answers’ which Mr. Tanck 
gave to the ‘ questions’ put to him for solution on a variety of religious, 
practical, and social themes. They are printed from the ‘ revised reports’ 
taken by shorthand writers, and reveal the extraordinary fertility, fulness, 
and suggestiveness of the author’s mind. The lectures on George Fox, 
John Bunyan, Edward Irving, and John Foster, reveal the sympathies of 
Mr. Lynch with the intense individualism of these great saints, and with 
the higher and safer forms of mysticism. Their stories are told in vivid 
pictures, which ‘dissolve’ into each other; but the penetration into their 
eareer is most successful when it fastens on those personal convictions 
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which were to each the whisper of eternal things, the intimate presence 
of God. The answers to the ‘ questions’ are always worth reading, and are 
provocative of fresh inquiry ; but they appear to us in rather a vexatious 
way to evade the real point of the inquiry, and often go off into specula- 
tions that are very far from the matter in hand. The comparisons, e. 4., 
of the Church of England to the two-headed swan, and of the Congrega- 
tional Union to a ‘ King Rat,’ are very droll and extremely ‘ colloquial,’ 
but do not throw much light on the ‘ personality of the devil.’ ‘The 
inspiration of the Scriptures’ leaves the reader in doubt as to the ground 
assumed or the solution offered, and many of the personal references 
throughout the volume might have been removed with advantage ; still 
we are convinced that a more original, vivacious, earnest book has not 
often been printed. One can scarcely touch it without receiving some- 
thing like an electric shock; it sparkles with bright fancies, and is 
pervaded with thoughts large-hearted and strongly put. 

We are, moreover, delighted to see a third edition of ‘Theophilus 
Trinal, Student.’ There is no fear of our author’s ‘first-born’ failing 
of the ‘ new favour and extended friendship’ which he desires for it. A true 
book, which comes out of a true man’s heart, and is part of it, rarely dies ; 
and no truer book than this has been written in this generation. There isin 
the thought and expression of Trinal, a certain mannerism, sometimes 
approaching to oddity; but it is simply the resolute independence of a 
writer who will neither learn to walk in leading strings, nor polish his 

ait in a boarding-school. The book is a medley of thoughts about all 
ar of things—a basket of summer fruit, as the author suggests; but 
all is ripe and dainty, skilfully gathered, and delicately arranged—full 
of wise suggestions and subtle analogies. It is a book full of the seeds of 
things. We may differ from it, but it cannot fail to stimulate every true 
and Seay nature. Its sympathies are as tender and catholic as its heart 
is holy and strong. Few books are more worthy to lie always by one’s 
side, or will yield richer thoughts, wherever it is opened. 


Scenes and Incidents in the Life of the Apostle Paul: viewed 
as illustrating the Nature and Influence of the Christian 
Religion. By Avsert Barnes. Hamilton & Adams. 


Another contribution to Pauline literature, indicative of the want, 
which we trust our generation will supply, of un exhaustive treatment of 
the place and influence in Christianity of the great apostle to the Gen- 
tiles. Perhaps, however, it is almost as impossible to embody in any 
book all that needs to be said about Paul, as about his Lord; but surely 
that might be done for his inner life which Conybeare and Howson have 
done for his outer life. Mr. Barnes has limited himself to special aspects 
of Paul’s life, and has treated them for a special and important purpose. 
He seeks to illustrate Christianity by the character of this its greatest 
disciple. The lectures, taken together, do constitute a life of the apostle 
in outline, but they were not designed as a life. 

Mr. Barnes has many qualities fitting him for the task he has under- 
taken. He has not, perhaps, that profound spiritual insight and depth of 
imaginative and emotional life which are necessary to place a writer at the 
stand-point of his theme, and to develop his thoughts, and purposes, and 
sympathies from within outwards—for this we need an Augustine, in- 
formed and disciplined by modern scholarship—but he has robust and 
practical common sense, untiring industry, and scrupulous honesty ; and 
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his work is not only valuable to ordinary readers, but is one from which 
all who attempt an exposition of what the Apostle really was and did 
will derive important help. Itis, we suppose, almost the ‘lastzfruit from 
an old tree.’ The manuscript of the work was sent to England for pub- 
lication, and has been supervised by the accomplished lady to whom 
we are indebted for the admirable English edition of Mr. Barnes’ work 
on the Psalms. 


Saint Paul. Par Ernest Renan. Paris: Michael Lévy Fréres. 
1869. 


M. Renan’s learning is vast and recondite, his style is lucid and 
voluptuous, but his judgment is so untrustworthy as to lead him into 
manifold inconsistencies, and his moral perception so imperfect that his 
estimate of character is all but worthless. The volume before us—the 
third of the series, entitled ‘ Histoire des Origines du Christianisme ’— 
contains, like the ‘Vie de Jésus,’ much fascinating reading. The 
English reader finds in this ‘ Life of St. Paul’ something that is wanting 
in the well-known and valuable works of Lewis, and of Conybeare and 
Howson. There is a charm in the exquisite language of M. Renan, a 
brightness and verisimilitude in his descriptions, and a certain enthu- 
siasm (bordering often upon the sentimental, and yet not quite falling 
into it) in relation to his subject, which constrain the attention, and 
afford a succession of pleasures in the perusal of his books. He has 
also a singular power of seizing upon the most striking scenes and 
contrasts, and of generalizing, in a way most helpful to the memory, the 
results of his investigations and reflections. This volume is, in a word, 
the work of a scholar and an artist, but by no means of a philosopher 
or theologian. 

M. Renan acknowledges the genuineness of most of the Epistles of 
Paul, those to Timothy and Titus being the only ones decidedly 
rejected. In contrast with the Tiibingen school, he also accepts the 
book of the Acts as authentic; with what reservations, however, appears 
from such passages as the one in which he questions whether, after 
all, the Apostle ever preached in the Areopagus. ‘It is possible that 
‘this may be a mere legend, and that the celebrity of the Areopagus 
‘led the author of this narrative, who had not himself been an eye- 
‘ witness, to select this illustrious auditory, and to make his hero there 
‘ deliver a studied discourse, a philosophical harangue.’ Concerning 
Paul’s comparative failure at Athens, it is beautifully said: ‘ The motives 
‘which occasioned the success of Christianity were elsewhere than in 
‘literary circles. They were in the hearts of pious women, in the 
‘innermost aspirations of the poor, of slaves, of sufferers of every 
‘kind.’ 

There are grave moral faults in this book. That which most shocks 
the devout reader of the ‘ Vie de Jésus’ is the imputation to our 
blessed and Holy Saviour of chicanery and imposture for the sake of 
popular and immediate effect. And now to M. Renan in this volume, Paul, 
as the man of action, appears as a necessary impostor. Thus he says of 
the Apostles before Sergius Paulus :—‘ The deputy might be credulous ; 
‘ perhaps the magical devices, to which unhappily, we cannot, doubt that 
‘ Paul and Barnabas more than once had recourse, appeared to him very 
* striking and more powerful than those of Bar-jesus.’ ‘Vhisscarcely harmo- 
nizes with the account given of the recovery of Eutychus,—‘ When they 
‘ lifted up the young man they thought him dead. Paul, persuaded of 
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‘ his miraculous powers, did not hesitate to do what it was said Elias had 
‘done. .... The fact is, the young man had only been bruised and 
‘stunned by the fall. He was not long in coming to himself. The joy 
‘ was great, and all believed that a miracle had been wrought. in other 
words, Paul deceives himself or others, as the case may require; but M. 
Renan must, by some means or other,.shuffle out of the conclusion that 
the supernatural has been known among men, 

We protest against the unworthy teaching of the Frenchman, that a 
life of action necessarily entails moral deterioration. M. Renan says: 
*The man of action, noble as he is when acting for a noble end, is less 
‘near God than he who has lived with the pure love of the true, the 
‘ beautiful, and the good. The Apostle is naturally of a somewhat limited 
* nature and mind; he wishes to succeed, and in order to that he makes 
‘ sacrifices. Contact with reality always somewhat defiles. The first 
‘places in the kingdom of heaven are reserved for those whom a beam 
‘of grace has touched, who have only adored the ideal. .... As for 
‘the man of action, the follies and the wickedness of men compel him 
‘ to practise upon them,’ &c. M. Renan has first invented Paul’s im- 

ostures, and then has invented a monstrous doctrine to account for and 

alf to justify them. It is as much as to say that the Holy Supreme 
has never destined man to lead a life of action and of energy—to say 
that such a life involves a moral deterioration. The contrast drawn in 
the closing paragraph of this book between Jesus and Paui, is, however 
rhetorical, most offensive to a believer in the Son of God. As we shut 
the book our comment is, would that such talents were put out to usury 
by a sounder judgment, and a more discriminating and reverent con- 
science! 


Our Lord’s Life on Earth. Vol. VI. Forty Days after the 
Resurrection. By the Rev. Wm. Hanna, LL.D. Edin- 
burgh : Edmonston and Douglas. 


We can at present do little more than announce the completion of Dr. 
Hanna’s Life of our Lord. It deserves and demands at our hands a care- 
ful and detailed examination, which we hope before long to give. A few 
paragraphs, such as alone are practicable in a short notice, can make no 
pretence to the criticism of such a work. Dr. Hanna prepared for 
the pulpit the lectures of which these volumes consist. This necessarily 
determined his method of treatment, which is popular rather than scho- 
lastic, and affirmative rather than polemical; what is thus lost contro- 
versially is more than compensated by what is gained religiously, and, if 
in such a connection the term be permitted, artistically. It were sad 
indeed if we could never gather round the sacred person of our Lord 
but in polemical strife. We are thankful to have at least one life 
that is simply a portraiture. We are thankful to have at least one 
reverent voice telling us simply what he sees, and refusing to shout 
angry affirmations as against other spectators. Nor can we-help think- 
ing that truth gains by this method, perhaps more than by learned 
refutations and ingenious reasonings. Light is its own evidence—truth 
and holiness their own demonstration. ‘If ye were of the truth ye would 
‘hear my voice. We do not undervalue the powerful reasoning and 
fervid contention of men like Neander and Pressensé. Much is to be 
learnt from Christ in the Temple as He reasons with the Pharisees; but 
much also is to be learnt from Him as He sits in the house at Bethany 
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with Mary at His feet. Dr. Hanna has shaped his conclusions and 
informed his eye by all the critical helps which an accomplished scholar 
can command, and which a wise man will value; but it is simply the 
finished result, and not the formative process, that he presents to us. 
The life of our Lord is presented to us, moreover, as alone it can be fully 
understood, in its religious aspects ; the incarnate Christ by His miracles, 
His words, His work, His character, appealing practically to our religious 
hearts. A calm and devout feeling, therefore, pervades the whole. We 
meet our Lord, as, were He on earth, we should desire to meet Him, on 
heights far above the tumult of strife and passion ; and yet we fancy that 
we get more vivid impressions, more cogent convictions of His true 
character and work than we could from the ablest polemic. He himself 
is His own best evidence. When questions about the Christ are so agi- 
tating men’s minds, we would earnestly urge that every household should 
possess itself of this very able and devout and portable exposition of 
what He was and what He did. 


Devotional Commentary on the Gospel Narrative. Vol. IILI., 
Our Lord’s Nativity; Vol. IV., The Ministry, Second 
Year; Vol. V., The Ministry, Third Year; Vol. VI., The 
Holy Week; Vol. VII., The Passion. By the Rev. Isaac 
B.D. Rivingtons. 


This is a reprint of Mr. Williams’s ‘Commentary on the Gospel 
History,’ two volumes, ‘Thoughts on the Study of the Holy Gospels,’ 
and ‘A Harmony of the Four Evangelists,’ having preceded the 
exposition of the narrative itself. The first edition was published in 
1844. This may account for the utter absence of all reference to the 
criticisms of the last thirty years. There is nothing in Mr. Williams’s 
running commentary that a medieval writer might not have said; all 
his references are to Patristic theology. Protestant theology even is 
utterly ignored. All the rhetorical fancies and vague reasonings of the 
former are produced ; difficulties are covered over with a spiritual analogy ; 
there is no underlying criticism that either tests or is tested by modern 
thought. While, therefore, there is a certain spiritual unction about Mr. 
Williams’s exposition, which appeals to pious sentiment, it is for all purposes 
ofinstruction utterly valueless; and to those acquainted with modern thought 
even the flow of devout feeling must be arrested, if not destroyed by it. 
Let any one compare the analogous work of Dr. Hanna, and it will be 
seen how possible it is to underlie a smooth, edifying, devotional narrative 
with an intelligence which modern as well as ancient learning has 
informed. Mr. Williams is a sacramentarian of the first water. Thus 
the title of one of his chapters is ‘The Angel appearing unto St. Mary,’ 
—a designation which, even in its customary application to evangelists 
and apostles, is unauthorized, superstitious, and injurious, as the hagi- 
ology of the Church abundantly shows. He speaks after the manner of 
his school, of her ‘ watchful devotion, her austere and penitential holiness,’ 
—on what authority P—and says, ‘it is difficult almost for our thoughts 
1o dwell upon her without wonder and reverence approaching to adora- 
tion.’ Our difference from the school of Mr, Williams is not dogmatic 
merely. We demur to its critical methods, we think it unfaithful to 
history, and we greatly dislike its falsetto tone of speech. 
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The Light of the World: an Essay. By Aveusrus 8. Witx1ns, 
M.A. (University of London), Bachelor Scholar of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge; Professor of Latin, Owen’s 
College, Manchester. Macmillan & Co. 


This essay, written by one of the most distinguished Nonconfor- 
mist students of the University of Cambridge, obtained the prize 
offered by the Hulsean Trustees for the best exposition of ‘The 
Characteristic Distinctions of Christian and Pagan Ethics.’ It would be 
difficult to praise too highly the spirit, the burden, the conclusions, or 
the scholarly finish of this hesiitiful casa . It first exhibits the strength 
and quality of Pagan Ethics in their highest embodiments and most 
elaborate exposition; it then traces their historical development, and 
points out, with firm and masterly hand, the essential defects by which 
they were characterized. Nor does the author stop here; he advances 
to a clear and eloquent exposition of the ‘method,’ ‘ perfection,’ and 
‘power’ of Christian Ethics, contrasting the morality taught by Christ 
and His Apostles with the earlier forms of Greek speculation, and the 
pliant though enlightened precepts of the Stoical school. Mr. Wilkins is 
singularly happy in his quiet but effectual refutation of the charges 
brought, by Mr J. S. Mill and Mr. F. W. Newman, against the so- 
called defective morality of the New Testament; and though he does 
not review the relations of Stoicism and Christianity with the detail of 
Mr. Lightfoot, there are abundant signs of ripe scholarship, rich culture, 
and the modesty of extensive knowledge. The graceful dedication, and 
other references, to the Rev. Baldwin Brown, ought not to be passed 
over by us in silence. We accept the volume with singular satisfaction, 
as a very valuable contribution to Christian Ethics. 


Jesus Christ. Conferences delivered at Notre Dame, in Paris. 
By the Rev. Pire Lacorparire, of the Order of Friar 
Preachers. Translated from the French, with the Author’s 


permission, by a Tertiary of the same order. Chapman & 
Hall. 


Pére Lacordaire died in 1861. The permission to translate into English 
these celebrated conferences (would it not have been better to have used 
the English term ‘ Lecture ?’) must have been, therefore, given some eight 
or nine years ago. We are glad, however, to receive thus tardily these 
masterly specimens of French eloquence. The more, because great 
pains has manifestly been bestowed upon the translation, and as close a 
reproduction of the fiery strength of the original as perhaps is possible 
is the result. In estimating them merely as specimens of sacred eloquence, 
we of course bear in mind that they were not intended as sermons for 
ordinary religious edification, but as theological apologetics. For the 
former they have but little fitness; they lack nearness to religious 
experiences, flexibility of human sympathy, and, we may add, common- 
place of thought and application. Both in thought and in style, they are, 
for purposes of edification, far too remote from almost any congregation. 
For the religious processes of spiritual life, the sermon that strains the 
thought, or excites admiration for its intellectual or rhetorical excellen- 
cies, or surprises the attention by undue novelties, is unsuited. Thought 
must be quiet, not in inanition, but in unconscious satisfaction while 
processes of the heart are going on. With apologetics it is otherwise; 
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and these lectures on the Divine character and excellencies of our Lord 
rise to the level of the most perfect productions of their kind in this or 
in any age. Admiration of the freshness and strength of the orator’s 
thought, surprise at his felicitous forms and combinations of proof, intel- 
lectual apprehension of the depth and truth of his dicta, are precisely 
the results to be aimed at. The fiery vehemence of the orator excites 
just that degree of emotion as distinguished from passion, which warms 
the feeling and aids conviction, while not disabling it. 

One feels again, while reading these lectures, how much the orator is 
the man. Every one acquainted with the remarkable personal and 
private character of Pére Lacordaire, must see the firm, ascetic, lofty, 
uncompromising character of the heroic disciple in every paragraph ; 
the keen spiritual perception, the regal intellectual force, the noble cast 
of argument, the chivalric fidelity to conviction, the instinctive grasp of 
the noblest and most spiritual side of things, that these lectures evince, 
were utterly impossible to any orator, although equally devout and 
faithful, of loose mental and spiritual texture. Lacordaire was a man of 
the heroic mould, strangely cast upon the commonplace life of this nine- 
teenth century ; and these lectures read like the declamations of a 
Demosthenes or a Hebrew Prophet. Their march is measured and proces- 
sional—majestic argument conducted with a wonderful stateliness, and 
force, and glow. 

One feels, moreover, how intensely the oratoris a Frenchman. His argu- 
ment is wrought in fire, but it is wrought like works of the highest art, an- 
nealed rather than formed by the fire. The different parts of his argument 
are arranged with that consummate skill which seems the instinct of a 
Frenchman— every thought in its place and proportion, and expressed in 
clearly-cut forms of well-chosen and well-adjusted words. It is a kind 
of eloquence that we admire rather than feel; the speech of kings rather 
than of common people ; the rhetoric of the stage rather than of common 
life. It has but little flexibility, but little human sympathy; it is an 
exquisite production of cut-glass, as artistic and as sparkling, but as cold. 
There is perhaps no living eloquence equal to it, nor out of France any 
like it; nor for religious purposes is it desirable that there should be. 
English eloquence of the highest class may be less brilliant, less epigram- 
matical, less majestic, but it is far less a thing apart, far closer to human 
life, far more flexible to human feelings. The one is the mountain 
torrent in its force and foam, and men stand and admire it; the other 
is the rolling river, or even the rivulet, rippling, and sparkling, and 
winding, irrigating the land and refreshing the flowers; and men lie 
down on its margin in satisfaction and rest. French eloquence generalizes, 
assumes logical forms, arrays itself in classic style ; but there is often as 
true a generalization, anda more philosophical result realized by the more 
irregular methods of English oratory. The Frenchman soars above any 
disturbances of his argument by actual human life; the Englishman places 
his argument in the midst of these disturbances, permits it to be affected 
by them, and thus he really, by processes of unconscious assimilation, affects 
them more than the other. The Frenchman argues in pure space, and 
establishes the more philosophical conclusion in theory. The English- 
man argues in the midst of human passions and actions, and realizes the 
more philosophical conclusion in fact. And yet it is good for an English- 
man to read such masterly specimens of French oratory as these. They 
counteract his ultra-utilitarianism, and lift his colloquial speech. We 
would not exchange our English forms of eloquence, but we are thankful 
for the knowledge and influence of other forms. 
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The topic of Pére Lacordaire’s lectures is the Divine character of 
Jesus. The argument is conducted rhetorically, but with very great 
ability. A prosaic sceptic might sometimes poke holes into the mortar 
of its structure. The orator necessarily assumes what should be proved, 
and declaims where he should reason; but this only in exceptional 
places. The main positions of his argument are conclusive. The affir- 
mation of divinity by our Lord, and the congruity of these affirmations 
with His life and work, with the necessities of human nature, and with the 
conclusions of history, are put in a masterly way. Sometimes, too, as for 
instance in the vindication of miracles in their relation to natural law, the 
over-subtlety of the orator betrays him, the true points of difficulty are 
scarcely touched, and the argument is left unsettled; the rhetoric pre- 
dominates where exposition should have been employed. We feel that 
this preacher is an orator rather than an instructor; but, on the whole, 
the little volume is a conclusive and precious apology for the Divine 
character of our Lord, the positions of which infidelity will find it easier 
to denounce and disparage than to answer. 


The Gospel in the Law: a Critical Examination of the Citations 
Jrom the Old Testament in the New. By Cuarves Taytor, 
M.A. Deighton, Bell, & Co. 1869. 


This is the Kaye prize essay for 1867, and is a valuable contribution to 
Biblical literature. ee subjects deserve a more thorough and exhaustive 
treatment. A wide induction of the phenomena of New Testament 
citation from the Old Testament tells powerfully upon many theological 
— of the first importance. The accuracy or otherwise of the 

asoretic text of the Old Testament, the critical value of the Septuagint, 
the authority due to the words or to the spirit of both, the freedom of an 
inspired writer in dealing with the oracles of God, the relation of the Old 
Testament to the New, the principle of quotation adopted by different 
writers, the Greek origin of Matthew’s gospel, the authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the nature and reality of Messianic expectations, 
and the principle on which Old Testament Scripture may be used in 
proof of doctrine, are points which are more or less decided by the con- 
clusions at which the critic arrives on the nature of these citations. 
Some distinguished writers have handled the subject in its complexity, 
and all Biblical critics deal with some portion of the question. Many 
approach the intricate phenomena with preconceived ideas, and some 
with no rational ideas at all. Mr. Taylor may justly claim the credit of 
having honestly and dispassionately grappled with many of the most 
difficult of these citations. He has fairly faced the problem, and by a 
painstaking exegesis of the original Hebrew, and a careful examination 
of the use made of it in the apostolic writings, has very frequently 
established a rational explanation of both. The extended dissertation 
on the ‘suffering Messiah’ is full of interest, and shows that the true 
spirit of the original Scriptures has been seized by the author and 
honestly appropriated to. the suffering and sacrifice of the Son of God. 
It is impossible here to review the book in its details. We cordiall 
commend it as an instructive monograph, warning our readers that it is 
not ar exhaustive treatment of the whole subject, and that there is a 
miscellaneous and disjointed aspect, not only in the separateness of the 
chapters and their theme, but in the way in which jottings of thought 
are promiscuously introduced. 
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The Gospels Consolidated ; with a copious Index. 8. Bagster 
and Sons. 1869. 


It is not necessary to an intelligent comprehension of the Gospels, 
as they have been handed down to us, that they should possess an exact 
hemerology. We may well conceive it to have been improbable 
that four writers should have been guided by the same associations of 
memory, or by the same principles of arrangement. Other sequences of 
narration are more natural to some authors than chronological sequence. 
But the moment a writer attempts to construct a narrative which shall 
embody and exhaust the entire testimony of each separate historian, the 
case is altered. An exact hemerology becomes a condition sine qud non 
for the accomplishment of such a task. The literary or religious reasons 
which dictated the arrangement of each separate writer disappear. 
Nothing but the exactitude of chronicle is now admissible, for none but a 
sequent arrangement of the whole series of events can be historic; and, 
in the absence of such an authoritative key, any attempt to reproduce, 
in the garbled words of the Evangelists, the wonderful story of which 
each has so simply told a part, must involve hopeless and inextricable 
confusion. 

Such is, unquestionably, the result of the present attempt. Not a 
word in the volume before us indicates that the author had any due 
appreciation, either of the magnitude of his task or of the nature of the 
sole method by means of which it could be accomplished. All is 
arbitrary ; all is guess work. There is no reference to chronology, much 
less hemerology; no principle of arrangement is even hinted at. 
Events are inserted entirely out of the order of their occurrence, while 
the unity of thought that guided the narrative of each evangelist is as 
much lost sight of as is that actual order of sequence which alone can 
harmonize them all. The most difficult literary question attendant on 
the history of the Christian faith is dealt with as if it were one that 
might be disposed of by any ordinary Sunday-school teacher. 

With this want of authoritative arrangement is associated a mode of 
tampering with the text that is wholly inexcusable. A word used by one 
evangelist is interpolated in the statement of another, to the destruction 
of the literary character of the ill-constructed sentences, no less than 
to the obscuration of the meaning of each writer. For instance, the 
39th verse of the 2nd chapter of Luke, thus garbled, concludes the fourth 
chapter of this compilation: ‘And they performed all things according to 
the law of the Lord.’ We have thus a distinct statement attributable to 
the Evangelist, which, as such, he never made. The second member of 
the original sentence, the direct information which the writer intended 
to give, is thus dealt with. The words ‘they ... returned. . . totheir 
own city Nazareth’ are interpolated, together with other words similarly 
extracted from the 23rd verse of the 2nd chapter of Matthew, in a new 
sentence, which thus becomes as inelegant in its English as it is auda- 
cious in its construction. 

We protest against this method of dealing with any ancient document. 
It betrays a total absence of that spirit of respect for literary authority 
which is the first requisite for the student of history. The utterances 
which are thus forced from the lips of the most venerable historians are 
no more their own, than is that produced, from the cross-examination of 
a witness, by the leading questions of an adroit counsel. The method is 
the destruction of the historic value of authentic records ; and the more 
ably it is followed out, the worse is the result. 
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We need only refer to the ‘example’ selected by the author for 
explanation, to show that distinct condemnation is deserved. In a 
‘consolidated’ paragraph of six lines, which forms the introduction to 
the delivery of the Parable of the Sower, no less than eleven fragments 
of sentences are interwoven from three several gospels. Without raising 
any questions as to minute accuracy of translation which such a juxta- 
position forces on the mind of every scholar, it is impossible to doubt 
that the literary style proper to each writer is destroyed by this process. 
The style which is foal is that of the spelling-book. The spirit of 
the historian evaporates under the application of scissors and paste. In 
no part of ‘The Gospel Consolidated’ is the injurious principle adopted 
by our author more conspicuous than in the chapter describing the 
Resurrection. To quote the incoherent and garbled narrative would 
be the best criticism. The more perfect the style of each sacred 
author, the more cruelly does his language suffer from such irreverent 
treatment. 

We can, indeed, well conceive that no worthier book could be offered 
to the Christian Church than a well-ordered, continuous narrative of the 
Divine Life, given in the exact language of the Evangelists. But such a 
narrative, to be Worthy of its subject, must be written in that language, 
not cobbled together from its elements. It must, therefore, be a series 
of ‘lessons,’ longer or shorter, as the case may be, arranged in a due 
order of distinct hemerological succession. The account of each event 
must be single—a selection, not a jumble. The ascertainment of an 
exact hemerology would render this task comparatively easy. In the 
absence of chronological determination, it is impossible. 


Primary Truths of Religion. By Tuomas M. Crarx, D.D., 
LL.D. Bell & Daldy. 


Dr. Clark is an American bishop, whether Anglican or Methodist we 
have no means of ascertaining. From a quotation of the Eighth 
‘ Article,’ with apparent approval, and from the breadth and freedom of 
thought which this volume displays, we judge that he belongs to the 
former section of the Church. It is not our custom to extol dignitaries 
as such, but we are deeply thankful when men occupying positions of 
commanding influence, such as we in England usually associate with a 
bishopric, are found capable of understanding the signs and meeting the 
special needs of the time. In this volume on‘ Primary Truths of Religion,’ 
an effort is made ‘to meet the unsettled condition of mind, in regard to 
‘ fundamental principles of morals and religion, which prevails so exten- 
* sively in our (7.e. the American) community.’ Dr. Clark answers in a 
direct and popular form such questions as ‘Is there a God? Who is 
‘God? Does God hold man responsible? Why do we believe the Bible 
‘to be inspired? Did Christ rise from the dead? What is the position 
* of Jesus Christ in history ?’ &e. His book is a manual which may be 
placed with all confidence in a sceptic’s hand. There is a straight- 
forwardness, an honesty, a liberality, a manliness of tone, which will 
favourably impress an inquirer’s mind. The propositions are put with 
admirable conciseness, clearness, and force. The author evidently 
speaks because he believes. Doubtless, precise theologians will object 
to his broad treatment of some subjects, as, for instance, his discussion 
of the doctrine of inspiration ; but we have no such objection to offer. 
If anyone desires to see these great and momentous truths reviewed in a 
common-sense and eloquent manner, let him procure this book. 
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Man in Genesis and Geology, &c. By JoszrpH P. Txompson, 
D.D., LL.D. London: Triibner & Co. New York: 
Samuel R. Wells. 


The Pentateuch and its Anatomists. By the Rev. T. R. Birks. 
Hatchards. 


We heartily welcome the two volumes bracketed above as an evidence 
that the sceptic is not to have the discussion all his own way. They have 
one aim, but employ different methods. Both maintain the substantially 
historical truthfulness of these primitive records ; but the one deals with 
scientific objectors, the other with those hypotheses which, originating 
in Germany, have found favour with writers of the Colenso and Davidson 
school of criticism. 

Dr. Thompson’s book is an attempt to harmonize in popular language 
the latest discoveries of science connected with the outenaeel history of the 
world and man, with the facts of revelation as contained in the first two 
chapters of Genesis. Despising all efforts to effect a compromise, and 
equally determined to admit all the verified facts of Nature, he would also 
ascertain ‘the precise meaning of the Bible according to the legitimate 
principles of criticism,’ and see if reconciliation is possible. If the endeavour 
should fail, he wili wisely hold his final decision in abeyance ‘until a 
‘ more advanced knowledge shall reconcile them from some higher plane, 
‘ when the harmonies of all science, physical and metaphysical, and of all 
‘ revelation, the secondary and the supernatural, shall interblend without 
* confusion or mistake.’ Unlike Mr. Birks, he does not enter upon the 
vexata questio of the authorship of Genesis, but is content to assume that 
it is a work of Moses. He proceeds to show that the supposed dis- 
crepancies are more apparent than real. This he does with a success 
sufficient to compel the most obdurate objector to confess that there are 
more coincidences (though he would call them ‘ undesigned’) between the 
narrative and the ascertained facts than he had previously imagined. In 
aseries of popular lectures it is impossible to be exhaustive, or to enter 
into minute particulars, consequently some portions of the argument 
appear less convincing than they might have been made. By the aid of 
striking quotations from the works of the first geologists of the day, he 
fortifies his position. With considerable skill and learning, he contrasts 
other ancient cosmogonies with: the outline of creation revealed in 
Genesis, and thereby proves its humanly unaccountable superiority. 
Dr. Thompson does not believe that Moses was an eminent geologist, but 
that he narrates the succession of phenomena which he conjectures God 
may have caused to move before him ‘in a series of retrospectivé visions.’ 
The most powerful chapter in the volume is his criticism on the Darwinian 
theory, in which the Development speculation is acutely and ingeniously 
discussed. With a rhetoric which is truly ‘ logic red-hot,’ he claims for 
man an immediate Divine parentage, and disdains the ignoble theory 
which would represent him as ‘the latest outcome of Nature’s efforts at 
‘improving upon her own experiments in organic life—the treasured 
‘ selection of some accidental variety of birth in a chimpanzee family.’ 
We have feared at times that the writer’s ingenuity is overstrained, and 
we were considerably amused to find an elaborate argument against 
woman’s so-called political rights in a book on ‘Man in Genesis and 
Geclogy.’ 

The anatomists of the Pentateuch, as Mr. Birks styles the rationalistie 
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critics, receive from him a severe handling. Delighting in the minutiz 
of philological difficulties, he follows his opponents step by step, pointin 
with undisguised triumph to their mutual disagreements and individua 
inconsistencies. We cannot sufficiently admire and praise the diligence 
and ingenuity shown in dealing with the question of the various author- 
ships of the Pentateuch in connection with the Elohistic and Jehovistic 
controversy. Not only is the discussion full, but new light is thrown 
upon it. In dealing with the broader aspects, his reasoning looks at 
times like special pleading. This is peculiarly noticeable in his 
treatment of the ‘Commendation of Moses,’ Numbers xii., where, after 
arguing against the difficulty, he is compelled to admit the authorship of 
a second person. That Mr. Birks is acute and vigorous there can be no 
doubt; he has learnt to call ‘a spade a spade,’ and he does so with us- 
sparing energy. But we could wish he had exercised a little more 
chain. Probably, many of the objections are miserably puerile, but it 
is hardly helpful to a celm consideration of a debated topic to meet with 
phrases like these: ‘ This is a piece of critical lunacy hardly to be sur- 
‘ passed ;’ or, ‘Such an objection needs no reply. It is simply a large 
‘ contribution to a Satanic theology.’ Sneers, and we are sorry to say 
that in this book there are not a few, do not often convert the heretic 
from the error of his way. While, therefore, we commend the force and 
cleverness of Mr. Birks’ reasoning, we deprecate its spirit. It is impos- 
sible in a brief notice to discuss points of difference, and without dis- 
cussion it is useless to mention them. We must content ourselves with 
recommending both these works to the attention of thoughtful young 
men whose minds may be agitated by vague difficulties concerning the 
subjects on which they treat. 


Welche Wage fiihren nach Rom? (Which Ways lead to Rome ?) 
Von Friepricu Nirepotp. Triibner & Co. 


The volume before us owes its origin to the Gcumenical Council, 
which the author views as the most important ecclesiastical occurrence 
since the restoration of Pope Pius VII. He regards it as undeniable 
that the Papacy in 1869 occupies a more influential position than at the 
time of the Council of Trent, and locks for the best results to follow the 
personal efforts of Pius IX., who is designated the Gregory VII. of the 
nineteenth century. The bold attitude of the Jesuits at present is attri- 
buted to the want of real and earnest opposition to them in the past. 
Their past victories have led them to the present extremes, and caused 
them to disregard the powerful opposition which exists in Germany and 
elsewhere, headed by such men as Leopold, Schmidt, Frohschammer, and 
Déllinger. Rome is not satisfied with merely summoning a council for 
the settlement cf its own dogmas, but regards it as a favourable oppor- 
tunity for inviting the wandering Protestants and schismatics back again 
to the fold. The writer seems anxious as tothe result. Notwithstanding 
all the Protestant opposition to Rome expressed by large public gather- 
ings, by the formation of local associations, by the pulpit and the press, 
he is not satisfied with the broken front Protestantism presents to the 
challenge from the Holy See. In his opinion, the divisions of Protestants 
impart power and reasonable chance to the appeal of Pius IX. Not 
wishing, however, to indulge in prophecy respecting future results, he 
places before the reader the history of the past, so that from these facts 
as data he may form a sound judgment with regard to future prospects. 
The main object of the book is to point out the different ways or influ- 
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ences which, during the nineteenth century, have made so many converts 
to Roman Catholicism. After the discussion of some preliminary subjects, 
and a cursory survey of changes of faith during the eighteenth century, 
from Protestantism to Romanism and vice versd, he arranges the motives 
or influences under six heads, as follows :— 

1. The political. This road is traversed chiefly by the aristocracy. 
This class contains some of the greatest families in ne In 
it are included reigning sovereigns, princes of blood, counts, barons, 
and nobles. 2. The poetical. This class also contains some of the 
eoont names in the poetical literature of Germany, of Friedrich von 

chlegel, the Tieck family, and Zacharias Warner. 3. The artistic. In 
this class are contained some of the most eminent artists, as Overbeck, 
Schalon, Vogel, &c. 4. The juridical. Here we find some of the most 
renowned jurists, as Adam Miller, Von Haller, and Stahl. 5. The moral. 
Under which are included persons of great diversity of character and 
occupation, such as historians, professors and teachers, state officials, and 
journalists. Of these the most celebrated are Gfrérer, Daumer, and 

etersen. 6. Theological. This last division includes, in the author’s 
estimation, the most important and interesting class of converts, com- 
posed of the German pastors, who, like the English Puseyites, quarrel 
with the Reformation, and ultimately find a resting-place in the bosom of 
the Church. This large class is chronologically sub-divided into two—(a) 
. the converts before 1868, and (5) the converts during and since 1868. Under 
oe each class is given an analysis of the motives and influences peculiar to it, 
a brief history of the most eminent converts, and the exact date of their 
reception into the Church of Rome. The author would not have us regard 
these different ways as sharply-defined and distinguished from each other, 
and having nothing in common, except that their ultimate goal is Rome; 
= on the contrary, he shows that several of these motives have co-operated 
me in bringing about the results. A study of all these different influences 
=a leading Romewards will enable us to understand the genius of the 
ae nineteenth century in its relation to Roman Catholicism. The book is 
the result of German patience and industry, and is written in a spirit 
of great moderation. While himself a Protestant, the writer frankly 
acknowledges the services of Roman Catholicism to the national life and 
culture. The work contains a collection of facts and an analysis of the 
motives and influences which have been at work in the religions life of 
the present century, which will be of immense value to historians and 
philosophers, and which are essential to the right understanding of the 
ecclesiastical condition of the Continent. 


System der Christlichen Apologetik (System of Christian Apolo- 


getics). Von Franz Detirzscu. Leipzig: Dérffling & 
Fraulle. 1869. 


If our space allowed, we should be glad to set before our readers the 
complete skeleton of this valuable work, that they might be able to form an 
idea of what ‘ Apologetics’ really includes and involves; but we must be 
content with specifying the main sections. I. The idea of Christianity, 
and how, when analyzed into its elements, it is seen to correspond to the 
religious and moral consciousness and yearnings of humanity :—1. How 
it justifies itself, as corresponding to men’s religious and moral con- 
sciousness, in opposition to pantheistic and related views; 2. How it 
justifies itself in meeting the yearnings of man, in opposition to deistic 
views; 3. How the Trinity justifies itself as tue keystone of the idea 
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of Christianity in opposition to superficial, theistic views. II. How 
Christianity, in its historical development, is the realization of its idea, 
and how the Scriptures are the appropriate expression of Christianity 
thus developing :—1. How Christianity in its historical actuality is the 
realization of its idea; 2. How the Scriptures are the appropriate 
expression of Christianity ‘becoming.’ III. How Christianity, as 
realized, shows itself in the process of development, in harmony with 
what the Scriptures teach of Christianity to be the realization of its idea. 

These points necessarily give but a very inadequate notion of the 
contents of the book; we will therefore supplement them by an extract 
or two:—‘ It is the reason of man to which Christianity first appeals, as 
‘an object of knowledge; for it must needs be known before it can be 
‘acknowledged. This acknowledgment is the work not of a purely 
‘natural self-conviction, but of a divinely-effected conviction; the sub- 
‘ ject, however, which is convinced is human reason, and its conviction 
‘ would be impossible, if Christianity did not justify itself to it by itself; 
‘and this self-justification is only accomplished by its proving itself to be 
‘in harmony with the ideas grounded in the very nature of reason.’ 
Relatively to a factor of Christianity, the Trinity, whose theoretical and 
practical significance is little understood either by its advocates or oppo- 
nents, Dr. Delitzsch says: ‘Deism has merely a supra-mundane God, who 
‘leaves the world to develop according to the laws implanted init; theism 
‘has a God who is living in relation to the world, i.e., who stands in a vital, 
‘ active relation to it, but is not living in Himself. In order to secure such 
‘a God it must advance onwards either towards pantheism or to Trini- 
‘tarianism. For as God cannot be an abstract empty unity, we must 
‘ either regard the world as supplying all the contents of His life; or 
‘take His unity as the basis of an immanent eternal movement and growth 
‘within the Divine essence itself. The first alternative involves pan- 
‘ theism ; the second, the Trinity.’ 

We shall be glad to hear that this new and not the least interesting 
work of its brilliant and learned author is being turned into English; we 
devoutly hope, however, it may not find an oversetter, as did his ‘ Biblical 
Psychology,’ but a translator. 


Geschichte der Predigt in der Deutschen Evangelischen Kirche von 
Mosheim bis auf die letzen Jahre von Schieiermacher und 
Menken (History of Preaching in the German Evangelical 
Church from Mosheim to the last years of Schleiermacher 
and Menken). Von Dr. J.K.Lacx. Heidelberg: Winter. 
1866. 


The author of this work ought to be competent to the task he has under- 
taken, seeing that, as he himself tells us, he was sixteen years a pastor,much 
longer a preacher, and that for thirty-five years it was part of his duty to 
judge the sermons of students, candidates, and pastors. The names or 
most of the preachers referred to will be unknown to our readers ; others, 
however, are known: as, for example, Mosheim, Lavater, Herder, 
Oetinger, Rosenmiiller, Reinhard, Schleiermacher, Menken, Harms, 
Hofacker, Theremin, Nitzsch, and Tholuck. The account given of 
Oetinger, the Magus of the South, as he is termed, in contrast to Hamann, 
the Magus of the North, is very interesting. The following quotation 
from a sermon of his on the Transfiguration is characteristic: ‘ It is plain 
* that the two lads whom Abraham took with him when he went to sacri- 
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* fice Isaac, denote the natural life. It must go with Isaac, i.e., with 
‘ Christ and the old Abraham to the sacrifice of God. Thus do the 
‘ divine and natural life always stand alongside of each other. Abraham 
‘ rose up early and saddled his ass whilst the voice of God still sounded 
‘fresh in his ears. Dost thou not see who thou art, and that aim is 
‘taken at thee? How often does God call thee to a change of mind; 
* till at last it is better impressed on thee that thou art to saddle thy 
* brutal, beastly, lazy ass, however unwilling he may be to allow it.’ 


Die letzen Dinge unter besonderer Bericksichtigung der Eschatologie 
Schleiermachers nach der Lehre der heiligen Schrift. (The 
Last Things with special Reference to the Eschatology of 
Schleiermacher, according to the Teachings of Scripture). 
Von Dr. H. Gertacu. Berlin. 1869. 

The subject of eschatology has never been a favourite one in the 
Christian Church; it is not a favourite one now. Most orthodox Christian 
teachers prefer leaving it in the gloom which has heretofore surrounded 
it. There is one feature of it, however, which is forcing itself with ever 
greater urgency on the attention of Christian believers, namely, that 
which relates to the fate of the hundreds of millions of our fellow-men 
who never have heard, and never will hear, of Christ in this world. 
An awful problem! The older orthodox teachings have driven and are 
driving many into spiritualism, universalism, unbelief. Some, indeed, 
now find relief in the theory known as the Life in Christ theory :—no 
men, namely, since the fall are naturally immortal, and those who do not 
by faith become united with Christ, so as to share and live by His lite, 
will perish absolutely, z.e., be annihilated. To our mind this view does 
but slightly alleviate the difficulty. The injustice complained of in the 
orthodox doctrine remains; the injustice, namely, that millions lose what 
must be deemed a pearl of great price, in consequence of the sins of their 
forefathers. Whether we regard it as a mere deprivation or as an 
infliction, does not, after all, matter much. But apart from this con- 
sideration, we cannot help looking on the new doctrine with suspicion :— 

‘Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.’ 


It has a disagreeable smack of materialism about it; it leaves unexplained 
the almost it not quite universal belief in the immortality of the soul, and is, 
to our feelings, incongruous with the entire position assigned in Scripture 
to humanity; besides that the strongest texts adduced in its support 
are capable of a different interpretation. Dr. Gerlach, the author of the 
little book whose title is given above, takes a different course. Resting 
partly on passages like 1 Pet. iii. 19; iv.6; Eph. iv. 8-10; Acts ii. 31, 
and others, to which ag added Christ’s fearful words respecting the 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost; partly on the expressed desire of 
God that a// men should be saved; and partly on his religious feelings, 
he thinks it necessary to modify the received doctrine as follows :— 
* Men who die in conscious faith or conscious unbelief in Christ will be 
‘ judged at the moment of death, and will accordingiy enter at once 
‘ either on blessedness or misery ; for such as have died withont hearing 
‘ about Christ, there must be a place where opportunity will be afforded 
‘ them of freely and consciously deciding for or against the Gospel.’ 

Dr. Gerlach’s is not a brilliant, profound, or philosophical discussion of 
the questions connected with eschatology; but still it gives a serviceable 
resumé of the views held by others on the subject, and particularly ofthe 
teachings of Schleiermacher, 
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A Course of Lectures delivered to Candidates for Holy Orders, 
comprisng a Summary of the whole System of Theology, 
Natural and Revealed: to which is prefixed an Inaugural 
Address. By Joun Ranvorru, D.D., sometime Bishop of 
London. Vol. I.—Natural and Revealed. Vol. IL.— 
Revealed Religion. Historical. Edited by his Son. 
Rivingtons. 1869. 


These lectures, by the once celebrated Professor and Bishop Randolph, 
are interesting as an historical memorial of the state of theological science 
and Biblical criticism towards the close of the eighteenth century. 
Dr. Randolph was successively Regius Professor of Poetry and Divinity 
in the University of Oxford, and in 1808 was consecrated Bishop of 
London. This high office he appears to have occupied during five years, 
but it was while Professor of Divinity that he delivered to students in 
divinity and candidates for holy orders the lectures now for the first time 
published. The ‘ Prelectus Inauguralis,’ delivered in 1784, on the 
assumption of the Chair of Divinity, throws one back into past modes of 
culture, when flowing and classical Latinity was almost as valuable as 
clear thought or orthodox faith. The Latin discourse reveals, however, 
a large and comprehensive view of theology as a science, and of its rela- 
tion to the history and literature of the world, and to the records of 
human consciousness. The first volume traverses the broad features of 
natural religion in six lectures, including the origin of evil, the immor- 
tality of the soul, and moral philosophy. One lecture is devoted to the 
transition from natural to revealed religion; the remaining four to a 
sketch of the historical facts in and through which the revelation of God 
has taken place. It would be affectation to expect in these lectures the 

hilosophical or historical treatment which did not come into vogue until 
Dr. Randolph had been laid with his fathers. It is precisely the kind of 
book that an accomplished scholar of the past century, who had mastered 
Lardner, and Stillingfleet, and Cudworth might produce. The style is 
dignified and clear, and the references to the literature accessible in his day 
are kindly and copious. There are hundreds of well-informed, middle- 
aged country gentlemen, village doctors, and dignified clergymen who will 
feel that this volume leaves nothing to be desired. If they peruse it, 
they will unquestionably come in contact with a fine spirit, cultivated 
thought, and masculine common sense. It reminds one of a noble three- 
decker—a grand wooden wall of Old England. It may do good service 
still in some waters, and make a capital flag-ship for a harbour which is 
still under the protection of iron casemates and rifled ordnance. 

The second volume consists of a rapid survey of the divisions and 
sources of ecclesiastical history, a review of certain Popish corruptions, 
some hasty sketches of the conflict of the Anglican Church with Rome, 
with the Puritans, and the Dissenters. The references to matters of 
pressing importance are cool and colourless, and are pervaded by a 
delightful sense of satisfaction with the Anglican Communion, no blush 
of shame at her treatment of those who did not admit her claims, and a 
final approval of the Acts of Uniformity. ‘There seems no wish to state 
facts unfairly, and the venerable writer was incapable of misrepresenta- 
tion. Two lectures on the Canon of Scripture pass with calm step over 
these difficult controversies, and the volume is completed with a lecture 
on'‘ Higher Criticism,’ which, however, does not mean what is included 
by this term in the last days.- The editors and publishers are so liberal 
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as to offer this second volume gratis to all who have received or appre- 
ciate the first. As we have a ala said, the series of lectures will be 
valued by certain classes as an irrefragable demonstration of Anglican 
orthodoxy. 


Manual of Historico-Critical Introduction to the Canonical 
Scriptures of the Old Testament. By Karu Friepricu 
Krit. Translated from Second Edition, with Supplemen- 
tary Notes from Bleek and others, by Grorcr C. M. 
Doveras, B.A., D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Free Church 
College, Glasgow. T. & T. Clark. 1869. 


An Introduction to the New Testament. By Friepricu Beek. 
Edited by Jonannes F. Bier. Translated from Second 
Edition, by Rev. Witt1am Urwick, M.A. Vol. I. T.& T. 
Clark. 1869. 


A New Introduction to the Study of the Bible. By E. P. 
Burrows, D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature, New 
York. Religious Tract Society, 1869. 


We hail the publication of these three volumes with sincere pleasure. 
An exhaustive analysis of each is impossible. They are of unequal 
value. Dr. Burrows’s work is simply of a popular kind, and takes 
almost for granted the ordinary and long-established views of the nature 
of Christian evidences. He reviews the authorship and contents of the 
various books of Holy Scripture, the principles on which the Canon is 
determined, the literary questions suggested by the existence of the 
Apocryphal books of the Old Testament by the writings of the Apostolic 
Fathers and New Testament Apocrypha. To this is added a plain and 
practical treatise on Biblical hermeneutics. There is little sound of 
strife, of clashing of swords, or echo of battle, to be heard in the dis- 
cussion, and hardly enough consideration is given to the grave difficulties 
which are raised at almost every stage of the argument. Still the volume 
may be usefully employed by Sunday-school teachers and others, who 
pac to have in a compendious form a treatment of the various matters 
to which we have referred. Dr. Burrows’s ‘ Introduction’ cannot, how- 
ever, be placed on a level with the ‘ Bible Handbook,’ by Dr. Angus. 

Dr. Douglas, of Glasgow, has undertaken a much more serious task in 
his translation and annotation of the last edition of Dr. Keil’s ‘ Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament.’ There is hard fighting here through an 
enemy’s country. The various theories for the authorship of the Penta- 
teuch are collated and set against one another with skill, thorough 
scholarship, and good temper. Dr. Douglas has added, within brackets, 
some most valuable matter, which, in its criticism of Dr. Davidson’s 
‘ Introduction,’ and its examination of some of the special material fur-: 
nished by Bleek, has rendered the work far more complete and service- 
able than either of Hiavernick’s Introductions. Dr. Keil and his trans- 
lator, in opposition to the views of Ewald, Colenso, and Davidson, 
marshal the abundant evidence that is within reach, and the names and 
arguments of the great scholars who rely upon it, in favour of the prac- 
tical integrity and authenticity of the Pentateuch, the true chronology 
of the Book of Judges, the Davidic authorship of many of the Psalms, 
the integrity of Isaiah, the historical accuracy of Jonah, and so on. It 
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is rather perplexing at times to find the author and his translator so 
far asunder in their views, as is evident in discussing the Book of 
Ecclesiastes. [It is unfortunate also, that the later books of the ‘ Holy 
Writings,’ viz.; the prophecy of Daniel, the Books of Chronicles, Ezra, 
Esther, and Nehemiah, should be practically rejected from the Old 
Testament Canon, and that all discussion upon them should be omitted. 
Dr. Keil introduces them in his Apocrypha, a portion of his entire work_, 


\ 


the publication of which is now reserved. More explanation is required,J \ 


We heartily commend this valuable addition_to the foreign be ogical } 
VAL. 
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We as strongly advise our readers to possess and peruse the translation bb ju theo: 


by Mr. Urwick of Dr. Friedrich Bleek’s valuable ‘ Introduction to the 
‘ New Testament.’ One of the noblest and most laborious students of 
Holy Scripture to be found among the disciples of De Wette, Bleek 
earned for himself a high place. His commentary on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is an almost unique specimen of massive scholarship and 
elaborate exegesis. Bleek’s ‘Introduction to the ‘ New Testament’ 
is, of course, characterized by the liberal, broad spirit of his criticism ; 
but the high scholarship which pervades it will furnish to the modern 
rationalist some very hard nuts to crack. He defends with unquestion- 
able ability and ingenuity, if not perfect success, the authenticity of 
the Canonical Greek Gospel of Matthew, and furnishes convincing 
evidence that the Hebrew Gospel, attributed to Matthew by Papias, 
was an Aramean digest or modification of the Greek original. He 
defends the Gospel of Luke from the charge which was urged against 
its genuineness, grounded on the supposed priority of Marcion’s Gospel, 
and he goes at great length into the discussions which make the genuine- 
ness of the fourth Gospel the battle-field of the friends and foes of 
Divine revelation. Dr. Bleek argues in favour of such a relation of the 
synoptists to each other, as would make Mark’s Gospel not an abridgment, 
but a combination and digest of the materials furnished to him by 
Matthew and Luke. Nor does he think Matthew and Luke independent 
of each other. He defends the thesis of pre-canonical writings, of a 
primitive narrative from which they derived much light. The translator 
appends an extract from Archbishop Thomson’s article on the Gospels in 
Smith’s Dictionary, presenting the view which Westcott and Norton 
have developed, and which appears to us far more satisfactory. The 
authenticity of ‘The Acts’ is defended with ability, and the earliest of 
Paul’s Epistles are also treated in this volume. e shall welcome the 
completion of the work. 


A Homiletic Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles: the Second 
Gospel of St. Luke. By Daviv Tuomas, D.D. Richard 
D. Dickinson. 


The use of the word ‘homily’ to designate an expository discourse is 
hardly justified by its history. The old term for this kind of preaching 
is ‘ postil,’ from post illa, and the ‘ postiller’ was the teacher who, taking 
a chapter or section of Scripture, expounded or commented according to 
its words. The postiller was the Scripture-reader of former times: the 
homily was a discourse upon a moral or religious topic or theme, simply 
as such; and if the etymology of the word may guide us, it was conver- 
sational in character. The sermon, or ‘sermo,’ was an harangue from a 
text. Usage, however, has given to the three words acommon meaning ; 
only Dr. Thomas must not insist upon the term ‘homily’ as having any 
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special appropriateness to the kind of discourses which he produces. 

hese are strictly postils, and we quite agree with him that they are the 
highest and most important form of Christian teaching. It is equally 
undesirable that as a rule preachers should either discourse without a 
text, or make a text a mere peg upon which to hang any fanciful dis- 
course. The histories and distinct topics of Scripture are so wonderful 
in their rich variety and fulness, that they may well suffice for almost all 
the themes, and for all the rhetorical inspiration of religious teachers. 
At any rate, great injustice to the Holy Book is done by the comparative 
disregard of proper and connected exposition of it. Dr. Thomas has 
shown, both in his expository discourses on Matthew, and in this corre- 
sponding volume on the Acts, how fruitful in suggestiveness of thought, 
and how compatible with modern applications and rhetorical effectiveness 
such a method of treatment is. To combine history, philosophy, practical 
urgency, and freedom of oratory, as Dr. Thomas has done, is surely 
much more attractive and efficient in religious teaching than to employ 
one or two of these only. Dr. Thomas has acquired a certain mannerism 
of topical treatment with which all who have used his ‘ Homilist’ are 
familiar, and which may sometimes pall; but a mannerism of some sort 
most vigorous and independent minds have, as might easily be exemplified 
in any six or eight of our strongest ministers; but the expository 
mannerism is perhaps the least objectionable of all, and is susceptible of 
the most varied modifications. 

This volume on the Acts is simply a series of expository discourses, 
which in a very able and effective manner combine topical and expository 
treatment. The principles fairly deducible from a textual exegesis are 
freely applied to our modern life. Some of these are very able and 
felicitous. Much ingenuity is shown in arranging under a simple and 
sufficiently general formula, and in a complete symmetrical and lucid plan, 
the various theories of the historian; sometimes we could desire more 
flexibility and variety of method, sometimes we are unable to agree in 
interpretation, or to see the relevancy of the point; but on the whole, 
the volume is very excellent in method, and very masterly in treatment. 
Dr. Thomas prefixes to each exposition notes of emended readings and 
short exegetical remarks. He freely uses all available authorities, and 
wisely accepts happy suggestions ; only the fanatical and feeble will strain 
after questionable originality—the wise man will build with whatever of 
elite materials others may have provided. 

We heartily commend Dr. Thomas’s book as an example of a manner 
of preaching that would make congregations much more familiar with 
Scripture than they are, and as a timely exposition of primitive Church 
history. It is full of suggestiveness and vigour, of honest exegesis and 
sound philosophy. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles. 
By Parton J. Gioac, D.D., Minister of Blantyre. 2 Vols. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1870. 


It is remarkable that so few separate commentaries have been prepared 
by English theologians on this portion of Holy Scripture. The ‘ Apos- 
tolic History ’ of Baumgarten, and Neander’s ‘ History of the Planting’ 
have been made accessible to English readers; but Meyer’s matchless 
‘Apostelgeschichte’ and the great works of Baur are still untranslated. 
The commentaries of the American divines, Dr. Hackett and Dr. J. R. 
Alexander, are highly serviceable, and Conybeare and Howson’s ‘ Life 
and Letters of St. Paul,’ as well as other treatises on the same theme, 
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cover much of the ground; still, the work of Dr. Gloag is very acceptable. 
Some interesting though brief dissertations are interspersed in the body 
of the work, as, e.g., on ‘the Sanhedrim,’ ‘the Samaritans,’ ‘James, the 
Lord’s brother,’ &c. ; a summation after the manuer of Meyer, of critical 
emendations of the text, precedes each fragment of the new translation 
effected by Dr. Gloag, and this again is followed by thoughtful, sug- 
gestive, exegetical comments. We have been pleased with the firm and 
modest independence of the writer. Heis not frightened by great names, 
nor is he unduly or vexatiously original. He has not shirked difficulties 
nor shrunk from a full recognition of the supernatural element which 
pervades this wonderful history. There is not the same elaborate pains- 
taking to remove a difficulty which Dr. Alexander displays, nor the high 
fancy and perilous ingenuity of Baumgarten, nor the scene-painting of 
Conybeare, nor the poetic reconstructions of Rénan, but the volumes are 
scholarly, earnest, trustworthy, and supply material for the refutation of 
the latest speculations of the critical school. 


A Commentary on the Holy Scripture, §c. By J.P. Lanee, D.D. 
Translated from the German, Edited, with additions, by 
Philip Schaff, D.D. Vol. V., The New Testament. 


The Epistle of Paul to the Romans. By J. P. Lanex, D.D., and 
the Rev. F. R. Fay. ‘Translated from the German by 
J. F. Hurst, D.D., with additions by P. Schaff, D.D., and 
the Rev. M. B. Riddle. Vol. X., The Old Testament, 
containing Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1869. 


The first of these volumes is a vast cyclopedia of exegesis and criticism 
of homiletic and ethical exposition of ‘the chief partof the New Testament,’ 
of that which Coleridge called ‘ the most profound work in existence.’ It is 
impossible to criticise it here. Dr. Schaff is responsible for the ‘ general 
introduction,’ which is characterized by the usual breadth and lucidity 
of that scholar’s judgment. Dr. Schaff has also edited the first six 
chapters of the epistle, entrusting the remainder to a very competent 
hand. The student has here a repertory of the interpretations put upon 
this great epistle from Chrysostom down to Tholuck, Hodge, and Stuart. 
The whole is interpenetrated by a deep evangelic spirit, and arranged with 


‘much skill. All which the great Patristic, Roman, Anglican, Puritan, 


German, and American divines have found in this marvellous letter is 
here agreeably welded into a homogeneous work, rivalling in extent, and 
far transcending in comprehensiveness, the ‘Criticr Sacri.’ We trust 
that this colossal undertaking of our American brethren will he 
thoroughly appreciated by those who, on both sides of the Atlantic, are 
calling loudly for a satisfactory and exhaustive Bibel-werk. 

The tenth volume is the production of Dr. Otto Zéckler. The 
commentary on ‘Proverbs’ is translated and edited with additions by 
Dr. Charles Aiken. ‘Ecclesiastes’ is enriched with a metrical version 
and an ingenious introduction by Professor Taylor Lewis; this portion 
is translated by W. Wells, M.A. The ‘ Song of Solomon’ is translated 
with additions by Dr. Henry Green, of Princeton. The Dissertations on 
the eighth chapter of Proverbs, and on the Khochma literature generally, 
are very fairly done. It is, moreover, refreshing to find respectful 
recognition of some English and American writers in these departments. 
The opinions of Owen, Holden, Pye-Smith, and Harris, are quoted 
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where they deserve to be, and where they carry weight; and the 
relation between the ‘wisdom’ doctrine of the Old Testament and the 
‘Logos’ of the New are very admirably indicated. The date and 
authorship of Ecclesiastes is differently viewed by Dr. Zéckler and his 
translator, who says, inreply to Hengstenberg and others, all that can be 
urged in favour of its Solomonic origin. The ‘ Song of Solomon’ is like- 
wise, in spite of the German critic, referred by the American translator 
to the age of Solomon himself. Great use has apparently been made of 
Dr. Ginsburg’s bibliographical introduction to the Canticles without any 
sufficient recognition of its claims. The doctrinal and ethical portion of 
this interesting commentary is reduced to the smallest possible limits, as 
this remarkable poem is shown to teach not an allegorical view of the 
relations of Christ and His Church, but the sanctity of the true deep 
love of man and woman to each other. The metrical and dramatic 
arrangement of the Canticles corresponds with those that have found 
favour among modern scholars. 


The Gospel According to Saint Mark. A New Translation, with 
Critical Notes and Doctrinal Lessons. By Joun H. 
Gopwin. Hodder & Stoughton. 1869. 


This volume is more complete and elaborate in its treatment than the 
translation by Mr. Godwin of the Gospel of Matthew. The style of the 
translation is entirely free from conventionalism, and the author has 
aimed throughout to produce a faithful rendering into modern Englishof 
the niceties of the original. We rejoice at every such effort, when, as in 
the present instance, it is marked by the deepest reverence for Holy 
Scripture and a refined and independent scholarship. The ‘ doctrinal 
lessons’ consist of apothegmatic sentences, rounded and polished into the 
form of proverbial utterances, which are charged with thought and rich 
in suggestion. 

The notes reveal the care with which every matter affecting the chro- 
nology and development of the wondrous narrative has been investigated, 
but do not burden the reader with the opinions of other commentators. 
In some places, the notes acquire the dignity of valuable treatises on the 
vexed questions of ‘harmony.’ We call especial attention to the great 
ability and singular lucidity with which the supposed discrepancy 
between the synoptic narrative and that of the fourth gospel on the date 
of the last passover is refuted. Mr. Godwin does not, with Bishop 
Ellicott, or Canor. Westcott, Meyer, and many others, consider that the 
references in John’s Gospel to the last passover involve that it should 
have been celebrated on the evening of the day of crucifixion, and that 
our Lord anticipated the ceremonial before the legal hour for its celebra- 
tion had arrived, but agrees with Hengstenberg, Wieseler, and others, in 
the view that every reference either to the ‘ passover’ or the ‘ prepara- 
tion’ in John’s Gospel is compatible with the paschal meal having been 
terminated on the previous evening. This view has never been presented 
with more candour or clearness, and possesses the great advantage of 
refuting the strong argument against the authenticity of John’s 
Gospel which some of its opponents have derived from the tradition of 
John’s own practice having corresponded with the supposed indications 
of the synoptic narrative rather than with those of his own gospel. Mr. 
Godwin bravely defends the genuineness of the closing verses of Mark’s 
Gospel, and has produced in this thoughtful volume a very valuable 
contribution to exegetical science. 
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Lectures on the First and Second Epistles of Peter. By Joun 
Lituiz, D.D. Hodder & Stoughton. 1870. 


Dr. Lillie is best known in this country as the author of a commentary 
on the Epistles to the Thessalonians. "His lectures on the Epistles of 
Peter were left in manuscript at his death, and have been published 
by his friends as the best monument to his memory. Dr. Philip Schaff 
has written an introduction to the volume, giving a brief sketch of the 
author’s life. 

The lectures show great industry, very considerable scholarship, and, 
above all, an earnest and fervent piety. Dr. Liilie’s thoughts run very 
much in the moulds of the ancient standards of the Presbyterian Church, 
of which he was a distinguished minister ; and in these times, when a 
vigorous Calvinistic faith seldom finds expression in the higher forms of 
literature, whatever hold it may have upon the hearts of the people, this 
will perhaps be a recommendation of the book in the estimation of many 
excellent persons. There is heart and warmth in every line. The 
author’s aim was predominantly practical, and his learning is never used 
ostentatiously, but always to ‘ edification.’ Of its class—a class repre- 
sented by the expository works of the late Dr. John Brown, of Edin- 
burgh—the book is an excellent specimen. 


A New Translation of the Psalms, with a Plea for Revisal of 
our Version. By the Rev. R. C. Prinuam, M.A. Part I. 
Psalm I. to XXV. Williams & Norgate. 1869. 


We are inclined to believe that commentaries are subject to the same 
laws as volumes of sermons and novels. They appear with a periodic 
regularity peculiar to this class, and it seems to be useless to protest 
against thelr publication. We are not disposed to regard their appear- 
ance in the light of a public calamity, for we entertain a profound 
conviction that, with the exception of a few curious Jitterateurs and 
unfortunate reviewers, the rest of mankind will most probably escape the 
penalty of perusing them. We are obliged to fall back upon some such 
mysterious causes to account for the appearance of the present volume. 
In this new translation of the Psalms we have a vast parade of learning, 
with the lack of the most ordinary qualifications which go to make up 
the successful commentator. The writer evidently mistakes a knowledge 
of some of the Oriental languages for the requirements of an exegete. 
The preface treats of ‘omnibus de rebus et quibusdam aliis.’ It is quite 
a curiosity. The chief aim of the author seems to be to counteract the 
criticism of ‘that heresiarch of our age, Colenso, supplemented by 
Stanley, &c., &e., his disciples’ (sic). His tone and stand-point will be 
best perceived from the following quotation :—‘ It is very annihilation to 
‘the faith, in these days of laxity and removing of all landmarks, to 
‘ endeavour to make a translation of the Divine writings full of corrup- 
‘ tions and absurdities our standard, just in the same way as the Thirty- 
‘nine Articles are for the clergy of the National Church. . . . This 
‘ mode of answering might do for a well-constructed Church, upheld b 
‘ the power of the State; but for the maintenance of the Divine word, 
‘ with our hedges broken down and the Church dead against us, wolves of 
‘every hue nourished and cherished by the State itself—never!!! 
‘ Thereby we give up the infallibility of the sacred writings to infidels ; 
‘we make them the football for essayists and reviewers to kick about, 
‘amid the scorn, derision, and ridicule of beholders.’ The reason for 
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selecting the Psalms, and the result of his critical labours, will be best 
conveyed in his own words: ‘I have made an essay herein, the first 
* twenty Psalms [but instead of twenty we have twenty-five], as this book 
‘ has more frequent use than any other parts of Scripture; and if the result 
‘be painful to members of the National Church, 843 mistakes in 252 
‘verses for the Liturgic Psalter, and 628 mistakes for the Authorized 
‘ Version, and in 155 places the sense is missed altogether in both ver- 
* sions, yet it is cheering to them as Christians, that in every case the 
‘ essayer, reviewer, or whatever other name he calls himself, loses ground.’ 
The translation is full of egregious blunders, of which only one specimen 
must suffice, Ps. xvi. 2, 3, 4:—‘I said to Jehovah, Thou art my Lord; 
‘ my happiness is nothing without Thee. Without the saints who are on 
‘the earth and those who are in Paradise, on all whom is my delight. 
* Let the troubles of others suddenly become great, I will neither offer 
‘ their libations of blood, nor endure their names upon my lips.’ 

The notes abound in repetitions and ill-arranged quotations from all 
sources imaginable. We feel sorry that so much labour should be 
attended with such feeble results. The author promises—should we not 
say threatens ?—to go on with the work. In this instance, at all events, 
we much prefer the will to the deed. 


A Commentary on the Epistles for the Sundays and other Holy 
Days of the Christian Year. By the Rev. W. Denton, 
M.A. Vol. I. Advent to Trinity Sunday. Bell and 
Daldy. 


Mr. Denton has already published three volumes of commentary upon 
the Gospels of the Book cf Common Prayer, which have, we believe, 
met with great acceptance among his clerical brethren. The volume 
before us is the first of two which are to deal in like manner with the 
Epistles. Its plan is to furnish what is technically called a skeleton 
upon each verse, his purpose being to place in the hands of his 
brethren a manual of practical divinity, which might be of some assist- 
ance to them in the composition of sermons. ‘Thus to describe Mr 
Denton’s work, however, would be only to class it with innumerable 
volumes of sermon outlines, and would do it great injustice. It is a 
work of immense labour and research; every paragraph, almost every 
sentence, refers to some great Christian theologian or father, either 
quoting his language or embodying his sentiment. Of course this does 
not necessarily convey to us the theological views of the authorities cited 
—at least, for this we must depend upon Mr. Denton’s fairness of spirit 
in citations—but it gives us separate sentiments of great value. The 
value of the references would have been tenfold, had chapter and verse 
been given as well as name. As it is, we have a commentary of these 
sections of the New Testament epistles, peculiarly rich and suggestive. 
Mr. Denton is evangelical in his theology, although there are expressions 
in the exposition of 1 Cor. xi. 24, which seem to favour the notion of 
some kind of mystical transubstantiation, e.g., ‘This is My body: these 
‘words are not merely aflirmative of a truth, they are operative. By 
‘this word He makes the bread to be His body, just as at the first, by 
* His word alone, He caused light—when He said, “ Let there be light, 
*and there was light.”’ We are not, however, quite sure what Mr. 
Denton means. 
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Commentary on the Gospel according to Matthew. By James 
Morison, D.D. Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 


We have already spokenin high terms of the earlier portions of this elabo- 
rate but practical commentary on Matthew’s Gospel. It is now completed. 
Dr. Morison isacareful student andan enormous reader, and has pene t 
digested and reproduced his material, giving the strong stamp of his hi 
individuality to every portion of this spirited, fervid, and vigorous work. 
Dr. Morison and Mr. Godwin are at one in their method of harmonizing 
the statements of the first and fourth Gospels, with reference to the last 
Passover. There is great force and ingenuity in the author's treatment 
of the difficult promises made to Peter. ‘The whole work is singularly 
free from conventionalism ; it is Protestant and evangelical, but it throbs 
with the living pulse of strong personal convictions. 


The Words of the Apostles. Expounded by Rupotr Stier, D.D., 
Author of ‘Exposition of the Words of the Lord Jesus.’ 
Translated from the second German edition, by G. H. 
VenaBies. T. & T. Clark. 


Those who are acquainted with the copious expository work of Stier, 
and who are familiar with his principle of exegesis, his fondness for 
‘words’ and comparative indifference to their setting or circumstances, 
who have felt the strong pulsations of his deeply-religious nature and the 
severity of his dogmatic system, will be prepared for the manner in which 
he has here dealt with the words of Peter, Paul, Stephen, and James. The 
volume deals with the Acts of the Apostles, as the eight volumes of his 
larger work have dealt with the Gospels. We meet again the same 
moral earnestness, the same practical purport and fine insight, and some- 
what overbearing dogmatiem. Paul’s farewell to the elders of the 
Church of Ephesus; his oration at Athens, his defence before King 
Agrippa, are nobly conceived, and the ‘ Words of the Apostles’ will be 
a popular and useful addition to our commentaries on the Acts. 


China and the Gospel. By the Rev. Wittisam Murrueap. 
James Nisbet & Co. 


Mr. Muirhead very naturally wishes to put on record during his visit 
to his native land, his impressions and doings during the twenty-two 

ears of his mission labour in China. He has wisely compressed what 

e has to say in a very small volume, within the compass of which, 
however, he has, we think, attempted too much. The chapters devoted 
to the general description of China, its geography, history, civilization, 
resources, language and literature, national character and life, 
although very interesting and instructive, might, we think, have been 
omitted. Others have told us about these things, and in so small a volume 
they encroach upon space that might more fitly be devoted to his own 
special mission-work. His narrative of this is meagre, only about forty 
pages being given to the history of his twenty-two years’ experience. 
The book, throughout, is more an argument than a narrative. Mr. 
Muirhead vindicates missions from all kinds of objections, and argues 
strongly for their extension and improvement. It was hardly necessary, 
perhaps, to vindicate the laboriousness and self-denial of men who under 
such conditions devote their lives to the preaching of the Gospel; men 
are not likely to go to China merely for the missionaries’ remuneration. 
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We wish he had left these ignoramuses to their own foolish fancies, and 
told us more about the actual progress of Christianity and about its 
varied contacts with Chinese thought and life. We commend his little 


book, however, as a vigorous and earnest vindication of both missions 
and missionaries. 


Ante-Nicene Library. Vol. XIII. The Writings of Cyprian, 
Vol. II., containing the Remainder of the Treatises, 
together with the Writings of Novatian, Minucius Felix, 
&e.—Vol. XIV. The Writings of Methodius, Alexander 
of Lycopolis, Peter of Alexandria, and Several Fragments. 
Translated by Rev. W. R. Crarx, M.A. Oxon. and others. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1869. 


These volumes of a most valuable series of translations are very miscel- 
laneous and of singular interest. A few words of condensed information 
introduce the several fragments to the reader, and they will teach more 
of the inner life, the great conflicts, and nascent superstitions of the second 
and third centuries than many volumes of historical research and scientific 
inference. The thirteenth volume, being the second of the translations 
from Cyprian, is enriched by the treatise of Novatian on ‘ The Trinity,’ 
and by a variety of documents which furnish the ecclesiastical historian 
with the material on which his judgment must turn with reference to the 
grand dispute as to the rebaptism of heretics. The Sabellian theory as 
to the relation of the Son and the Spirit to the Father is rejected, mainly 
on Scriptural grounds, by the stern old Puritan and controvertist. He 
pecabela his arguments for the Divinity of our Lord with singular 
fulness, and makes his chief appeal to the testimony of Scripture. Dr. 
Wallis has appended an pth: translation of the ‘Octavius’ of 
Minucius Felix, on the literary value of which Milman pronounced a high 
eulogium, and the apologetic worth of which has long been appreciated. 
We have in it a laborious and detailed statement of the charges against 
the Christians to which Tertullian and others give indignant Genial, and 
the same ¢u quogue thrust with which we are familiar in the writings 
of the other apologists. The sketch of the scene at Ostia, under which 
the dialogue is supposed to take place, almost reminds one of the deli- 
cious word-painting which occasionally enlivens (as in the Phedrus) the 
dialogues of Plato and the confessions of Augustine. There is little 
account of any of the theological or ecclesiastical questicns which 
have absorbed the energies of the Church in later times, but the utmost 

rominence is given to the fact of the new and divine philosophy which 

ad found its home in untutored hearts, and to the mighty passion and 
genius for holy living and immortal hope which made these despised 
Christians surpass the Stoics in their indifference to death. 

The fourteenth volume is mainly occupied with the writings of 
Methodius, who was bishop and martyr about the year a.p. 312. His 
most complete work, entitled ‘The Banquet of the Ten Virgins,’ is 
a graceful dramatic conference of sundry maidens and a holy father 
on the merits of virginity. Certainly these celibates luxuriated in 
dealing with matters from which those who have no war with 
God’s method of replenishing the world shrink with pure and chaste 
abhorrence. The whole conception of this dialogue is, to our minds, 
simply repulsive ; and while it does not condemn marriage or its privi- 
leges it goes into such detail in extolling the higher merit of virginity, 
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as reveals the lamentable extent to which Oriental views had pene- 
trated the heart of Christendom. The editors seem to esteem the long- 
disputed question of the authenticity of the letters of Clement of Rome 
on the same theme as settled in their favour. We cannot say we agree 
with them here. They breathe a later air, and are full of the diabolic 
suggestion that the two sexes are the natural enemies of one another’s 
highest life. The treatise of Alexander of Alexandria, on ‘'The Soul and 
Body and the Passion of our Lord,’ is one of the most suggestive frag- 
ments in the volume. We quote a few passages from this much-neglected 
pillar of orthodoxy, the first opponent of the heresy of Arius, not in 
proof of his Homoéusianism, but of his view concerning the nature of 
the Atonement. The fragment has been discovered by Cardinal Mai in 
Syriac, and by him translated into Latin. It has its bearing on present 
controversies. Alexander said, ‘ The Lord himself hath shown his charity 
: towards us, not only in words, but also in deeds, since He hath given 
‘ Himself up as the price of our salvation.’ ‘Christ suffered that we 
‘ should live for ever; for else why should Christ have died?’ ‘ Christ 
‘ by dying hath discharged the debt of death to which man was obnoxious. 
‘Oh, the new and ineffable mystery! The Judge was judged,’ &c. 
We wish we could find space for the whole passage (pp. 360-368), which 
appears to us full of important bearing on the history of the doctrine of 
the Atonement. This entire series of translations is a most helpful and 
valuable contribution to ecclesiastical and theological literature, and is 
executed with a degree of taste, judgment, and scholarship which reflect 
the highest credit on the accomplished editors. 


A Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical Theology. Edited b 
the Rev. Jonn Henry Buunt, M.A., F.S.A. A—K. 
London : Rivingtons. 


Mr. Blunt’s ecclesiastical learning, as indicated by his ‘ Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer,’ and by his ‘Reformation of the Church of 
England, and by five or six other doctrinal and historical works, is, 
beyond all question, very extensive ; equally indubitable is his strongly- 

ronounced sacramentarianism. He is an ‘ Anglican’ of the first water, 

ut always courteous, conscientious, and, as far as very strong prejudices 
will permit, fair. We naturally look, therefore, with some jealousy into 
the definitions and informations of a theological dictionary of which he 
is the editor, the first part of which is now before us. Of course we find 
his own views propounded with emphasis ; thus, under the word ‘ absolu- 
tion,’ we have the definition—(1). ‘The sacerdotal act of forgiving a 
penitent’s sins in the name of God.’ (2.) ‘ The legal release of an excom- 
municated person from the penalties attached to excommunication.’ Histo- 
rically, this is of course technically correct; but Mr. Blunt proceeds to 
say, after citing John xi. 44, Luke xiii. 16, Matt. xvi. 19, xviii. 18, to which 
he properly traces the ecclesiastical use of the word, ‘Scriptural state- 
‘ ments respecting the forgiveness of sins, show that such an institution 
‘ as that of absolution formed an integral portion of the Christian system 
‘ as it was revealed in and by our Lord Jesus Christ.’ Here he begs the 
whole question, assuming that his sacerdotal institution is the absolution 
of Scripture. ‘Our Lord, as head of His Church, being thus the 
‘ fountain of absolution, endowed the Apostles with a capacity to become 
‘channels for the conveyance of the gift.’ In the article ‘ Altar,’ he 
concludes, from purely dogmatic reasons, founded upon his conception of the 
Eucharist as a sacrifice, that the form of the Christian altar “_ not the 
00 
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table-form but the ark-form. ‘Nothing more exactly typified the Chris- 
‘tian altar and the Eucharistic presence, the sacred climax of all 
‘ Christian worship.’ So, again, apostolical succession is ‘ the transmis- 
‘sion through the episcopate of the power and authority committed by 
‘ our Lord to His Apostles,’ &c., and ‘is necessarily implied in the teach- 
‘ ing of Holy Scripture.’ No one not in this succession has a ‘right to 
‘ preach the Gospel or administer the sacraments, to which are annexed 
‘ the promises of grace and pardon of sin.’ While admitting that there 
is no historical basis for the dogma of the Assumption of the Virgin, Mr. 
Blunt thinks that on ‘ ¢@ priori grounds it would seem a very fitting thing, 
‘and that there is no valid objection to a belief init.’ But is not this 
transforming a dictionary into a mere polemic? Under the article ‘ Con- 
fession,’ it is said, ‘We find penitents coming to the Apostles in numbers 
‘ for the purpose of confession.’ Although the compulsory force of the 
canons of the medizval Church of England has lapsed, ‘the ancient 
* system of auricular or private confession is still permitted, and in some 
* cases encouraged.’ Confirmation is, of course, ‘a sacramental rite, by 
which the spiritual life given in baptism is strengthened and perfected,’ 
and is derived ultimately from the descent of the Holy Spirit upon our 
Lord at His baptism, which was ‘a typical act, in which He was anointed 
* with the Holy Ghost and with power, and which associates His person 
‘ with the subsequent administration of the rite.’ The Apostles practised 
the rite when they laid their hands on baptized persons, as in Acts 
Vili. 14—17, xix. 6. ‘The original ministry of the diaconate was service 
‘ at the altar in the Church, assisting the bishop or priest in the distribu- 
‘tion of the Eucharist, warning the faithful when to pray, when to 
* kneel, and when to rise, when to come forward, when to retire at the 
* time of Holy Communion ;’ but for this reckless and unscholarly asser- 
tion, Mr. Blunt gives us no authority. Again, ‘the Divine words uttered 
‘ at the first institution (of the Eucharist) being effective throughout all 
* ages of the Church, changing ineffably the creatures of bread and wine 
‘into the heavenly food of the most precious body and blood.’ All 

ative meaning of the words ‘This is my body,’ &c., is denied, for 
why did not our Lord say, ‘ This is a sign or figure of my body?’ Of 
course the 6th of John refers to the Eucharist; but not a word is said 
about the distinct denial of transubstantiation in the articles and offices 
of the English Church; in this Mr. Blunt can hardly be acquitted of 
disingenuousness. In a word, the work is saturated with sacramen- 
tarianism in its most pronounced form. This we greatly regret, not only 
because our own convictions are so totally different, but because a 
vast amount of useful information is thus vitiated, and that is given to 
party which might have been given to mankind. Although there will 
probably always be in the Church men holding these dogmas, yet, if we 
mistake not, their present prominence in the Episcopal Church is only an 
accidental and passing phase. The sturdy good sense of Englishmen is an 
unfavourable soil for them, and they will have but little chance when 
dissevered from artificial excitements and established protection. Sacra- 
— can never be other than an exceptional element in English 

eology. 

To those who know how to use it rightly, a vast deal of curious and 
interesting information is here collected, although the editor is either 
altogether ignorant of the authorities, ancient and modern, which are 
adverse to his interpretations, or he systematically ignores them. At all 
events, they are never cited or alluded to, which is hardly fair in a dic- 
tionary of information, and which, in fact, makes the work one con- 
tinuous polemic. Is Mr. Blunt afraid of directing his readers to an 
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examination of both sides of the question? Indeed, authorities of any 
kind are very sparingly given. any of the articles are of great value. 
Those on ‘ Councils,’ ‘ Creeds,’ ‘ Luther and Lutheranism,’ ‘ Calvin and 
Calvinism,’ ‘Justification by Faith,’ ‘Evangelicalism,’ and, indeed, 
every dogma and teacher not of Mr. Blunt’s own school fare badly at his 
hands. Mr. Blunt is learned, but he is not fair; he uses his learning for 
the suppression of authorities and arguments differing from his own. 
Instead of simple information on all sides and questions, he indulges in 
the most extravagant interpretations and in the most desperate asser- 
tions, utterly unsupported by authority of any kind. A greater mass of 
perverted and misused learning has not recently come under our notice, 
or a more desperate and unscholarly attempt to read ecclesiastical histo 
in the lights of the most perilous heresy that its course has developed. 
Still, for those who can use the information, and rightly test and interpret 
it, the work will have a great scholastic value. 


History of the Christian Church. By Pui Scuarr, D.D. 
3 Vols. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


We expressed our high estimate of Dr. Schaff’s ‘Church History,’ 
which, for working purposes, is by far the best we possess, upon the 
appearance of the American edition three years ago. [‘ British Quarterly 
Review,’ vol. xlvii. p. 236.] We regret that the heavy pressure of 
matter upon our pages compels us to refer our readers to this former 
notice. We would gladly have devoted to a work so thoroughly scholarly, 
catholic, and able, a lengthened review. 


A Dictionary and Concordance of the Names of Persons and 
Places, and of some of the More Remarkable Terms which 
occur in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 
Compiled by Henperson, M.D. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. 


Doubtless the compiler of this elaborate work is correct when he says 
that ‘ Cruden’s Concordance,’ and ‘ The Englishman’s Greek and Hebrew 
Concordances,’ are very imperfect in their references to all the places 
where proper names occur in Holy Scripture, and do not sufficiently dis- 
criminate those individuals whose names are alike; nor passages, for 
instance, where such a word as ‘ cherubim’ is spelt in the Hebrew with a 
long or a short ‘u;’ nor give sufficient quotations to indicate clearly the 
connection in which the names occur. Dr. Henderson has set himself 
with good heart to supply these deficiencies. We cannot quite sympa- 
thise with him in his estimate of the usefulness of the work he has 
produced. Some of the articles will be valuable to the Biblical student, 
and the enumeration of the several individuals bearing the same name 
will startle some readers. The classification, under the different Hebrew 
and Greek originals, of the numerous passages in which the word ‘Lord’ 
is used by the translators of the English Bible, will throw light on the 
meaning of many of these passages, and on the great theological and 
critical questions which hinge on the significance and chronological rela- 
tions of the names of God. The volume would have been a far greater 
treasure if the author had given more frequently some explanations of those 
proper names which will suffer translation. Thus, e.g., he enumerates 
eleven different individuals in the Old Testament who bore the name of 
Johanan, but he does not once translate the name nor point out its rela- 
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tion with its Grecized form, Johannes. Again, he quotes at length the 
several verses in John xi. and Luke xvi., in which the name Lazarus 
occurs, but does not indicate its identity with Lleazar. 

Some of the famous theological terms, such as Zaw and Kingdom, are 
also introduced. Here surely ‘The Englishman’s Concordance,’ and 
* Cruden,’ furnish the student with all he needs. 

The volume is beautifully printed, and is another illustration of the 
=. interest now felt on all sides in the study of the Holy 

criptures. 


The Ritual of the Altar. Containing the Office of Holy Com- 
munion, with Rubrical Directions, Private Prayers, and 
Ritual Music, according to the use of the Church of 
England ; together with Directions for the Sacred Ministers 
and Assistants, the Preparation and Thanksgiving, various 
Collects, Epistles, and Gospels. Edited by Rev. Orsy 
Surptry, M.A. Longmans, Green, and Co. 1870. 


This is the most outspoken utterance that has come under our notice as 
roceeding from the Roman sect that is now developing itself within the 
hurch of England. It boldly defies ‘ the judge-made law,’ and justifies 

any accretion or addition to the ordinary office of the Holy Communion, 
which, while it leaves the said office unaltered, yet renders the efflorescence 
of its ceremonial as like to the Missal as it is possible to make it. To what 
extent ‘the sacred ministers and their assistants’ are visibly and audibly 
to use the prayers and rubrics here inserted in Latin and English does 
not appear, but the party who are represented by this manifesto seem 
bent on rending the Anglican Church into its constituent elements. ‘The 
young neophyte is informed that every rubric and all the ritual here 
recommended is thoroughly ‘ good’ and of first-class authority. This is 
no playing at Romanism, it is the genuine article. We have no interest 
or pleasure in criticising this statement. We are content to take it upon 
Mr. Shipley’s own showing. Whether it is Catholic or not to cense the 
Gospel and the ministrant, to genuflect on one knee or both knees at par- 
ticular moments, to introduce particular repetitions on certain days or 
not, are matters of infinitesimal moment to us; but it is a matter to us of 
— importance whether the nation will allow this continual and 
unblushing approximation to all the ceremonial and doctrine of Rome to 
be made under cover of the discipline and profession of a church which 
assumes to be national. 


History of the Church in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 
By K. R. Hacennacn, D.D., Professor of Theology in the 
University of Basle. Translated from the last German 
edition, by Rev. Jonn F. Hurst, D.D. 2 Vols. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 1870. 


Considerable portions of this noble work have long been familiar to us 
under the form of a translation by Messrs. Gage and Stuckenberg of Dr. 
Hagenbach’s ‘ History of German Rationalism.’ This would have been 
a better title for the present work than that which has been adopted. A 
‘ History of the Church’ which confines itself almost exclusively to 
German Protestantism is a misnomer, and corresponds to the sublime 
indifference which our Teutonic fellow-Christians generally manifest to 
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any of the qualities of thought and action which have agitated and 
directed the Churches of Great Britain and America, to say nothing of 
the seething excitement which has not unfrequently prevailed within the 
bosom of the Roman communion. There are a few notices of matters of 
more immediate interest to us, but they are such as to make other themes 
conspicuous by their absence. The history of Dr. Hagenbach is worthy 
of his great learning, and his pictorial and vivid style. The career of 
Frederick the Great, the whole course of pietism in its various forms 
and reactions, from the hymn writers of the eighteenth century and the 
rationalistic speculations of Semier, down to the penetrating insight of 
Bengel, and to the career of Zinzendorf and the Mavatian Brotherhood, 
form the larger portion of the first volume. The position and teaching 
of Herder, Fichte, Schelling, Schlegel, &c., prepare the way in the 
second volume for a brief sketch of the position of Schleiermacher and 
De Wette, and the outbreak of extreme Hegelianism in the writings of 
Feuerbach, of D. i*. Strauss, and Bruno Bauer. We regret that there 
is no full treatment of the Tiibingen school of criticism. Moreover, the 
chapter on the Protestantism beyond the limits of Germany is singularly 
incomplete and one-sided; while Dr. Ilurst’s sketch of the last ten years 
of Continental and British thought on ecclesiastical and theological affairs 
does not contribute much towards remedying these defects. The work 
before us is extremely interesting, readable, and instructive, and repre- 
sents but a mere fragment of the colossal labours of its accomplished and 
learned author. 


The Modern Buddhist; being the views of a Siamese Minister of 
State on his own and other Religions. Translated, with 
remarks, by Henry Axanaster, Interpreter of H.B.M. 
Consulate-General in Siam. ‘Triibner and Co. 1870. 


Buddhaghosha’s Parables. Translated from the Burmese by 
Captain T. Rogers, R.E. With an Introduction, contain- 
ing Buddha’s Dhammapada, or ‘Path of Virtue.’ Trans- 
lated from the Pali by F. Max Mutier, M.A. Triibner 
and Co. 1870. 


To these translations from the Siamese, Burmese, and Pali, might be 
added Mr. Beale’s recent translations from the Chinese of the travels of 
Fah-Hian, Dr. Schlagenweit’s elaborate work on ‘ Buddhism in Thibet,’ 
the annotated translation from the Burmese of ‘The Legend of Gau- 
dama’ by the Vicar-Apostolic of Ava and Pegu, the original and 
magnificent work of Mr. Ferguson on ‘ Tree and Serpent Worship,’ and 
the lamented Mr. Spence Hardy’s last work on ‘The Legends and 
Theories of the Buddhists,’ gathered exclusively from Cinghalese 
authorities. It is not surprising in days when every established 
opinion is being rudely and searchingly tested at home, when the 
knowledge of mankind is making advances almost as surprising and 
startling as those of physical science, that the religion which has been 
the support and the partial civilizer of untold generations, and still is 
believed to number more than 300,000,000 adherents, should attract the 
attention of European scholars situated in every part of the Buddhist 
world. The various forms that this ancient faith has assumed, from 
dogmatic atheism to the enthusiastic monotheism of Nepaul; from 
pontifical and patriarchal Thibet to the monasteries and temples of Siam ; 
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in the secularism of China and in the serpent worship of Sanchi and 
Amravati; in the Pantheon of the Jainas and the Paradise of Amitabha- 
Buddha; in the apparent indecencies of the Mongolian worship, and of 
the topes, and the wise and witty, pure and ascetic teachings of the 
Dhammapada, bewilder the student as to the essential faith which has so 
many modes of appealing’ to his interest. The unity which pervades 
them furnishes serious matter for reflection. Itmust be admitted that in 
the books before us the creed of Buddhists appears in its most attrac- 
tive features. 

Max Miller, in his interesting introduction to the translations from 
Burmese and Pali of precious fragments of Buddhist literature, shows 
that there is strong reason for believing that we have here some of the 
nearest approaches that can be made to the actual thought of the great 
Sakya-Muni before his opinions had been corrupted by the anxious 
dogmatism of the metaphysical schools into which his followers were 
divided. Prof. Miller has shown that Buddha himself dogmatically re- 

udiated the idea of a Supreme God or Creator, but he endeavours to clear 
Kis creed from the nihilism and personal annihilation into which all the 
great French and German authorities translate the Nirvana (neibbhan 
or nigpan) of Buddha. It has always appeared to us to be practically an 
unimportant question, because the only being who, in the estimation of 
the Buddhist EG AT has reached Nirvana, and that after his last 
birth and death, is Buddha himself. Even Amitabha and Maitreya are 
supposed to be waiting through interminable ages in a paradise of divine 
repose the moment when they may follow his example. Ordinary 
mortals have the prospect of innumerable states of future retribution 
before they can reach the heaven of the gods, or the heaven of the 
‘formless,’ or the paradise of the Buddhisattwa. There are, however, 
many passages in these curious verses of the Dhammapada, and the 

arables recorded by Buddhaghosha, in which Nirvana is spoken of as a 
Tnesed state into which the righteous who have kept the five command- 
ments enter at death. It is very interesting in both these respects to see 
that Prof. M. Miiller’s views are practically sustained by the sentiments of 
the Siamese statesman whose ideas are reported in Mr. Alabaster’s work. 
We have not space here to give any idea of the deep wisdom and moral 
elevation of the Dhammapada, or to present any specimen of the quiet 
apologue translated from the Burmese form of Buddhaghosha’s parables. 

e shall content ourselves in indicating the value of these translations. 


_ The Dhammapada, or ‘ Path of Virtue,’ is one of the most venerable 


fragments of the Buddhist Canon; it exists now in the Péli language, 
being a translation made from the Cinghalese in the fifth century,of our 
era by Buddhaghosha, who found in Ceylon this sacred treasure, which 
had, according to the tradition of the priests, been brought to them orally 
by the son of Asoka about 250 B.c. At the time when he translated the 
text, he translated also the Canonical commentary upon it into Pali, and 
the ‘ Parables’ which go by his name are a portion of this commentary. 
We owe Mr. Rogers thanks for his readable English translation of some 
of these parables, which, according to Max Miller, have yet been muti- 
lated in their passage from Pali into the Burmese tongue. 

The views of the ‘Modern Buddhist’ are interesting, because he has 
partially studied, or is at least acquainted with, Christianity, Mohammed- 
ism, and Brahminism, repudiates all three, and glories in the catholicity, 
liberality, and purity of his own faith. His ingenious explanations of 
the erroneous cosmography of his own sacred books, his sharp retorts on 
the missionary Gutzlaff, his apparent ignorance of all the deeper points 
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of Christianity, his utter atheism and sang froid, and his dim and doubtful 
conception of the future, are intensely and painfully interesting, and may 
be read with advantage by all who go forth to convert the Buddhists. 


The Secret of Swedenborg : being an Elucidation of his Doctrine 
of the Divine Natural Humanity. By Henry James. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. Triibner & Co. 1869. 


The Sexes Here and Hereafter. By W. H. Hotcomsr, M.D. 
James Speirs. 


This work comprises an article which appeared in the ‘ North American 
Review’ for July, 1867, and ‘a large amount of additional matter.’ The 
title of ‘Maximus Homo’ might well have been prefixed to the present 
work, and the book might be classed in the same category with ‘ Ecce 
Homo’ and ‘ Ecce Deus.’ Of these predecessors of his our author says 
in his advertisement, ‘ They are both of them interesting in themselves, 
‘ but much more so, I think, as indicating a certain progress in religious 
‘ thought, which tends to the disowning of any deity out of strictly 
‘human proportions, out of the proportions of our own nature, or, what 
‘is the same thing, tends to disallow all personal and admit only a 
‘ spiritual infinitude, which is the infinitude of character.’ His ‘ flesh and 
‘ bones cry out for no longer a Sunday, but a week-day divinity, a work- 
‘ing God, grimy with the dust and sweat of our most carnal appetites 
‘ and passions, and bent not for an instant upon inflating our worthless 
‘and pietistic righteousness, but upon the patient, toilsome, thorough 
‘ cleansing of our physical and moral existence from the odious defilement 
‘it has contracted, until we each and all present at last in body and 
‘ mind the deathless effigy of his own uncreated loveliness ; and no clear 
‘revelation do I get of such a God outside the personality of Jesus 
‘ Christ.’ He thinks that Christ, whom men in various degrees ‘ acknow- 
‘ledge and adore as supreme among men,’ will not always continue to smile 
at the stimulated homage, at the purely voluntary or calculated deference, 
which is paid to any unknown or unrevyealed and transcendental Deus, who 
is yet too superb to subside into the dimensions of his sacred human worth. 
Now, this looks very much like ‘a Pagan suckled in a creed outworn.’ 
If this is the tendency of the age, while it is highly practical, it is merely 
the old-fashioned apotheosis of humanity in its hero-worship and dynas- 
tic deities. The Unitarian whom Swedenborg puts out of his Communion 
of Saints has been afraid to give the awful name of God to any being 
appearing in human form; but Mr. James, apparently denying any 
‘ limits to religious thought,’ boldly announces that we can conceive only 
of a God created in our own likeness, and of a character equal, not supe- 
rior to man. The revival of Swedenborgian literature is a singular 
characteristic of the times, and in this book we have the cream of the 
doctrine, problems of creation, Swedenborg’s solution of salvation and 
grace by the subversion of all the philosophy and theology of present and 
past times. Take a passage from chapter 1., ‘Swedenborg’s Doctrine of 
the Lord; or Maximus Homo:’ ‘ This doctrine claims, in the estimation of 
‘ those who discern its profound intellectual significance, to be the veri- 
‘ table apotheosis of philosophy. What, then, does the doctrine practi- 
‘ tically amount to? It amounts, briefly stated, to this: that what we 
‘ call Nature—meaning by that term the universe of existence, mineral, 
‘ vegetable, and animal, which seems to us infinite in point of space and 
‘ eternal in point of time—is yet in itself, or absolutely, void both of 
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‘ infinity and eternity ; the former appearance being only a sensible pro- 
* duct and correspondence of a relation which the universal heart of man 
‘ is under to the Divine love, and the latter a product and correspondence 
‘ of the relation which the universe of the human mind is under to tho 
‘ Divine wisdom. Thus, Nature is not in the least what it sensibly pur- 
‘ ports to be, namely, absolute and independent; but, on the contrary, 
* 1s at every moment, both in whole and in part, a pure phenomenon or 
‘ effect of spiritual causes, as deep, as contrasted, and yet as united as 
‘ God’s infinite love and man’s unfathomable want. In short, Sweden- 
‘ borg describes Nature as a perpetual outcome or product in the sphero 
‘ of sense of an inward supersensuous marriage, which is for ever grow- 
‘ ing and for ever adjusting itself between Creator and creature, between 
*God’s infinite and essential bounty and our infinite and essential 
necessity.’ 

We have no sympathy with Swedenborg as a scientific authority, as an 
interpreter of Scripture, as a mystic or a prophet. His melancholy, 
mischievous, and prurient ‘ revelations’ of the invisible world appear to 
us fraught with peril. The hallucinations and intuitions of the mine- 
ralogist are surely no proof that his revelations on transcendental matters 
are more trustworthy. ‘The utter absurdity of his ‘Arcana’ makes the 
effort to resuscitate his contributions to theology among the proofs of the 
notorious gullibility of mankind. Mr. James, though he can write with 
some force and metaphysic acumen, is guilty of many of the puerilities 
of his master. 

‘The Sexes Here and Hereafter,’ by William H. Holcombe, is a Sweden- 
borgian rhapsody on ‘sex, love, and on marriage, the spiritual differences 
‘ between man and woman,’ on ‘the spiritual philosophy of love and 
‘ beauty,’ &c., free from some of the profoundly objectionable nonsense 
which Swedenborg professed to have revealed. 


The Education of the Heart: Woman’s Best Work. By Mrs. 
Ennis. Hodder & Stoughton. 


Mrs. Ellis is true to the last to the great object to which she has 
devoted her life—the higher moral and religious culture of her sex. 
Herself a most accomplished woman—a writer in both prose and poetry 
of books that have largely attracted the attention of her generation, and 
done not a little to expose its follies and deepen its earnestness—an artist 
of rare skill and taste, as we trust the public will some day be in a posi- 
tion to judge for themselves—a practical, many-sided woman, full of 
homely good sense and aptitudes in domestic and social life, she has 
naturally the highest appreciation of intellectual and social gifts and 
accomplishments, and both by precept and practice has done much to 
promote their culture ; but high above all she has ever placed the purity, 
unselfishness, and tenderness of the affections. Herself a deeply reli- 
gious woman, she rightly judges that the fount of all greatness, and 
goodness, and happiness for national, domestic, and social life, is the 
religious character of our mothers and sisters. 

This little volume enforces the same great lesson. In words of 
weighty wisdom and admirable common sense, Mrs. Ellis insists upon the 
inculcation of goodness. and gentleness from earliest childhood; and 
upon this, as the special function of women, for which they are fitted, as 
much by their distinctive qualities as by their domestic position. Her 
first chapter on female education in general, and her last on * the mother” 
—what in feeling and habit she too often is, as compared with what she 
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might be—are full of sensible and most important suggestions, their chief 
value consisting not so much in any startling theories, as in the wise and 
effective way in which the commonplace things, which are the real staple 
of life, are touched. The volume is a cheap reprint of some papers 
which originally appeared in the ‘Leisure Hour,’ with some additions. 
The book ought to be a handbook in every home, and read in every 
mothers’ meeting throughout the kingdom. 


The Daily Prayer-book for the Use of Families, with Additional 
Prayers for Special Occasions. By various contributors. 
Edited by Joun Srovenron, D.D. Hodder & Stoughton. 
1870. 


The contributors to this volume have conferred a welcome gift on all 
who are anxious to make their family worship intelligent, devotional, and 
joyous. We have tried to test the excellency and adaptation of this 
manual of devotion by using it for the purpose to which it is destined, 
and we can bear unequivocal testimony to its freedom from the defects 
from which many of these aids to family worship suffer. The prayers 
glow with holy feeling, and are beautifully expressive of our deepest 
wants and highest aspirations. There is no preaching in them, but a 
rich and sweet and elevating fellowship with God. 

The collection of prayers for special occasions is judicious; wise in 
conception and tender in execution. ‘ Devotional literature,’ says Dr. 
Stoughton, ‘is rich in the present day in books of this description, but there 
‘is a growing demand for more andmore. And this is a consequence of an 
‘obvious cause. Variety in family devotion is essential to the mainte- 
‘nance of real interest.’ For obvious reasons, the literature of devotion 
among the Free Churches has borne no comparison with that which has 
been produced by the Churches of Rome and England. We hail this 
timely contribution with deep gratitude. 


A Treatise on the Grammar of New Testament Greck, regarded as 
the Basis of New Testament Exegesis. By Dr. G. B. Winer. 
Translated from the German, with large additions and full 
Indices, by the Rev. W. F. Mourron, M.A. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark. 1870. 


Messrs. Clark are often exceedingly happy in the date of their publi- 
cations, and this is specially the case with respect to the present volume. 
Now that the necessity for revising our authorized version of Scripture 
has taken such firm hold of public attention, nothing couldhave been more 
desirable than that the standard work of Winer should be easily and in 
the most satisfactory form accessible to all Biblical students in our 
country. This desideratum is admirably supplied by the work now before 
us. Mr. Moulton has succeeded in conveying very clearly and accurately 
the meaning of the origina) to English readers, in many passages a far 
from easy task. But he has done much more than simply give a good 
translation of Winer. Though the Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen 
Sprachidioms has long been recognised as the most scientific and ex- 
haustive treatise on the grammar of the New Testament in any language, 
we have only to remember that the sixth and last edition was published 
so long ago as 1855, to feel that it must, in several respects, be below the 
present standard of Biblical knowledge. But by the large additions 
which, in the shape of notes, Mr. Moulton has made to the original, 
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everything rep has been ~~. The work, indeed, reflects the 
greatest credit on Mr. Moulton, both as translator and editor, and bears 
equal evidence of his learning and judgment. As constant, though 
cautious use must be made of Winer in that authoritative revision of the 
English New Testament which cannot be much longer deferred, we 
rejoice to be able to point to this work as presenting a thoroughly good 
translation of the German treatise, and at the same time containing much 
valuable original matter. 


The Metaphysics of Ethics. By Emmanvet Kant. Translated 
by J. W. Sempre. New Edition, with an Introduction 
by Rev. H. Catperwoop, D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
1869. 


It cannot be denied that the ethical and theoretical writings of Kant 
have exerted an influence upon philosophical thought second only to that 
of Plato and Aristotle. Historians of philosophy and critics have con- 
fined their attention almost exclusively to the latter, while the former 
constitute in many respects his most important contributions to meta- 
physics, and were intended by the author to occupy a most important 
position in his system. The Practical Reason is intended to afford an 
escape from the depressing result of the paralogisms and antinomies of 
the , Reason, the former to establish the reality of that of which the 
latter had showed the .. Man, according to Kant, shut up on 
every other side of his being to a merely relative knowledge, in the moral 
law for the first time comes into contact with absolute truth. And since 
he does not discover the principles of ethics among the débris of observa- 
tion and experience, but among the pure ideas of. reason, this law is not 
a generalized experience, and limited within its range, but in its essential 
principle extends to the whole universe of moral beings. The reality of 
this law affords an inferential and practical proof of the great triad 
of moral truths—Freedom, Immortality, God. Freedom is the central 
idea of the ethics of Kant ; and he makes it the base of the whole system, 
as may be seen from the three following propositions, which comprehend 
the fundamental position of the Kantian ethics : ‘Goodness of will, as the 
‘ only absolute good on earth; Practical Reason, as the revealer of moral 
‘law, as the governor of will to constitute it good; Will, as essentially 
‘ free in order to goodness.’ Itis the prominence given to the freedom of 
the will which has impelled Professor Calderwood to make it accessible to 
the students of moral philosophy, and to prepare an introduction to the 
volume. We believe also that the lofty moral enthusiasm of Kant’s writings 
which gave a death-blow to the Eudwmonism of that time, and not only 
awakened the schools, but vitalized the pulpits of Germany, renders the 
reissue of them extremely desirable at the present day. We therefore 
hail with unmixed satisfaction the appearance of a second edition of the 
ethical writings of the greatest antagonist of the Utilitarian system, at a 
third of the price of the first, thereby placing it within easy reach of 
all students of ar. Mr. Semple’s translation has been regarded 
by all scholars as highly satisfactory. He has succeeded in putting into 
decent and — English the strange and uncouth phraseology of 
the original. He has produced a readable version of one of the most 
difficult German authors, both as regards matter and style. The intro- 
duction by Dr. Calderwood is clear, comprehensive, and pertinent. Itis 
evidently the result of much thought and reading condensed within the 
narrowest compass. What he has done is so excellent that we cannot 
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help wishing he had taken more space and handled at length some of the 
difficulties which he has only suggested, for we entertain the hope that 
— will read this volume who cannot avail themselves of Dr. Calder- 
wood’s professional assistance in solving the difficulties which present 
themselves. In editing and recommending this volume he has auspi- 
ciously inaugurated his own career as a professor of moral philosophy, 
and afforded another proof of his own philosophical standpoint as being 
decidedly antagonistic to Utilitarian ethics. 


Social Morality. Twenty-one Lectures delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. By F. D. Maurice, Professor of 
Casuistry and Moral Philosophy. Macmillan & Co. 


Mr. Maurice is essentially a preacher having a philosophical turn; by 
which we mean that, instead of conducting us logically to the ultimate 
analysis of truth, he almost invariably carries us off into vague rhetorical 
platitudes: instead of getting firmer hold of his argument, we are 
perpetually losing hold of it altogether. The result is, that although 
quite sure that we have not been reading listlessly, we feel that the 
author has failed to put us in possession of any exact thought or 
philosophy. We have the general sensation of having listened to many 
good and true things—many beautiful thoughts, and some noble spiritual 

erceptions, and even generalizations—but we have not grasped a science. 

t is a sermon with general practical applications that we have listened to, 
not a demonstration. With Mr. Maurice’s fine intuitional spirituality we 
have a perfect sympathy ; and many parts of this volume are as charming 
as we believe them to be true. A volume of Pamphlets from Archbishop 
Whately’s library recently came into our hands. It contained, inter alia, 
Dr. Whewell’s ‘ Aphorisms Concerning Ideas,’ and with this annotation 
by Whately, ‘I have no notion what he means.’ In a similar way we 
might endorse Mr. Maurice’s volume. Philosophically speaking, what he 
means continually evades us; we have somehow or other been conducted 
to grand generalities which we believe to be true, but we do not know 
why. ‘It is magnificent, but it is not philosophy.’ No principles are 
propounded and demonstrated, no necessary method is pursued, no sys- 
tem is vindicated; we have simply ethical discourses on family relation- 
ships, spiritual recognitions of their greatness and holiness, and of their 
rights and responsibilities, but no more. The book, therefore, in its 
spirit and moral aim, is a noble book. No one can read it without 
edification. It touches the finest impulses, it brushes away all narrow 
conventionalities, it sets ethical obligations in the clear light of eternal 
truths, but it is not a scientific treatment. Like a preacher, Mr. Maurice 
simply tells us what he sees, and bids us admire its beauty ; but he does 
not, like a philosophical teacher, instruct us how to see like himself—how, 
that is, to discriminate true theories and principles from false ones. 
First principles are assumed, the historical evidence is allusive, definitions 
and demonstrations are lost in affluence of illustration ; the impossibility 
of negation, rather than definite obligation is insisted upon ; the false is 
exhibited, and the true is left to inference; whereas, a truer and deeper 
philosophical method disposes of all forms of falsehood by a positive 
demonstration of truth. If we look to Mr. Maurice for help in solving 
the problems concerning domestic and social relationships, that are 
continually presenting themselves—such, for instance, as are involved in 
most of his Lectures on National Morality, especial!y those on Govern- 
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ment, War, and National Worship—he utterly fails us. The lecture on 
National Worship, for example, deals exclusively with historical matters, 
which are treated in a general philosophical way, include an eulogy on the 
Psalms, and a gentle vindication of Hebraism against Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
plea for Hellenism; but not a single allusion is made to the practical 
— of State Churches, religious education, &c., which are really the 

ebatable matters connected with national worship as it is. Mr. Maurice 
treats it as a sentiment only, in which none, perhaps, would differ from 
him. He gives us no help in solving the problems about which men do 
differ. In this characteristic of his work, therefore, it is utterly disap- 
pointing. It is satisfactory only—but that in the very highest degree— 
as an expression of noble spiritual perceptions and feelings. The students 
who listen to his Lectures will have many fine impulses stirred, many 
beautiful visions of moral truth presented to them; they will certainly 
be made by them better men, and that is no small thing; but they will 
find it very difficult to reproduce the knowJedge they have derived in ex- 
amination papers. 

We can add only that Mr. Maurice divides his lectures into three 
sections. Under the first, which he designates ‘ Social Morality,’ he treats 
of parents aud children, husbands and wives, brothers and sisters, 
masters and servants, and public worship. Under the second, which he 
designates ‘ National Morality,’ he treats of ‘my neighbour and myself,’ 
law, language, government, war, and national worship. Under the third, 
which he designates ‘Universal Morality,’ he treats of the various 
historical embodiments of moral principles and sentiment. His funda- 
mental principle is, that social life has its basis in the family, not in 
individual units; there can be no child without father and mother ; social 
relations are really the basis of individual life. National life, on the 
contrary, is the aggregate of families, and every attempt to constitute 
universal empires, whether political or spiritual, so as to repress the 
development of family life and national life, is vicious, because false to 
the inherent constitution of things. Universal brotherhood, such as 
Christianity inculcates, is to be found not in the suppression, but in the 
perfect development of national, social, and individual life. 

We cannot commend Mr. Maurice’s book as in any sense an adequate 
treatment of the philosophy of social morals, but we do most heartily 
commend it for its ethical and spiritual truth, beauty, and force. We 
have not only read it with great delight, but are better for having read 
it. It is written with great clearness and vigour of style, and is vague 
only as the thought passes into generalities, or as the historical allusions 
are too recondite. It is a volume of Mr. Maurice’s very best sermons. It 
is very rich, very characteristic, and very theological. 


The Christian Policy of Life. By J. Batvwin Brown. 
Elliot Stock. 


Although Mr. Brown has turned his sermons into chapters, and given 
his volume a title suggestive of philosophical, or rather metaphysical 
treatment, his chapters are more hortatory in their character than most 
of his books. An intense, almost passionate power of appeal is in them. 
He speaks of the grace of God that is the basis and inspiration of all 
Christian life, of self-discipline, self-culture, of home life and business 
life, of getting on in life, of trust in Providence, of care, of suffering, of 
the relations of the life that now is to eternity, in lofty earnest words, 
which are underlaid by a broad Christian philosophy, directed by a 
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penetrating wisdom, and full of fresh and thoughtful suggestion. We 
could sometimes wish for more variety of treatment, for more of light 
and shade, of rest and gathering fervour. Mr. Brown is all fervour. 
He feels strongly, and urges his convictions passionately. The strong, 
true, penetrating words of this volume come home to the business and 
bosoms of the men and women of this nineteenth Christian century like 
the fervid appeals of the old Hebrew prophets. Mr. Brown never deals 
with dead forms of truth, he speaks directly to the men and women 
living around him, and he speaks with the precision and power of a man 
who has a commission from God, and who, to a large personal experience 
of life, adds a deep and almost awful sense of its great burdens and 
meanings. 


Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times. By the Right 
Hon. Anrnony or SuHarrespury. Edited, with Mar- 
ginal Analyses, Notes, and Illustrations, by Rev. Walter M. 
Hatch, M.A. In3 vols. Vol. I. Longmans, Green, & Co. 


Lord Shaftesbury elicited from Voltaire the dubious compliment of 
being the boldest of English philosophers; beyond all question, he was 
the wittiest and most elegant. He was an intimate friend and pupil of 
Locke ; but he did not hesitate strongly to denounce Locke’s rejection cf 
innate ideas as “striking at all fundamentals, throwing all order and 
virtue out of the world, and making their very conceptions unnatural.” 
His theory was that, although we may not have actually developed innate 
ideas, yet we have a mental and moral constitution, which necessarily 
produces absolute ideas, and which never could have been derived from 
any of the senses merely. Mackintosh, in his ‘ Dissertations on the Pro- 
gress of Ethical Philosophy,’ calls Shaftesbury ‘one of the master 
spirits of the English nation.’ Deploring his personal vices, he thinks 
that they have led to an undue depreciation of his philosophy. He 
thinks that his ‘Inquiry concerning Virtue’ contains more intimations 
of an original and important nature on the theory of ethics, than perhaps 
any preceding work of modern times. ‘ He searches for the foundation 
‘ of moral sentiments, not in mere reason, where Cudworth and Clarke 
‘had vainly sought for it, but in the heart, whence the main branch of 
‘them assuredly flows.’ Leibnitz not only greatly admired the ‘ Charac- 
teristics,’ but when very old, wrote a minute criticism thereupon. The 
‘ Characteristics’ was first published in 1711, and was intended by the 
author to include the whole of his works which he wished given to the 
public. It immediately attained to great popularity, and the indiscrimi- 
nate admiration bestowed upon it, probably led, together with the severe 
criticisms of Berkeley, Warburton, and the school of Locke generally, 
to its undue disparagement and neglect—a neglect which has, with some 
fluctuations, continued to the present day. To this the egotism and 
self-complacency of Shaftesbury, and the stately statuesqueness of his 
style, have probably contributed. 

Although a pupil of Locke, Shaftesbury was, in his Platonism, in his 
antipathy to Christianity, and in his personal vices, almost the antipodes 
of his Puritanie and religious tutor. He is the ideal of intellectual, 
aristocratic, classical, eighteenth century scepticism. He felt a lofty 
contempt for men who sought the ‘ saving of souls,’ and for such sufferers 
for conscience’ sake as the French refugees o/ Spitalfields, and even con- 
descended to insult them for their fanaticism, on the principle that ridi- 
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cule is the cure for all false enthusiasm (p. 32); but while the sneering 
scepticism has gone, the pious enthusiasm remains. 
his edition of the ‘Characteristics’ is prefaced by no dissertation or 
editorial remark—we plunge at once in medias res; the editor, however, 
guiding our thoughts by some well-written marginal notes, partly drawn 
from other writings, and partly original. This volume contains, I. The 
singular ‘ Letter on Enthusiasm,’ in which the writer very enthusiasti- 
cally condemns religious impetuosity, even while admitting that ‘ nothing 
great was ever done save under the impetus of some inspiration—some 
sense of the Divine.’ II. ‘Census Communis: an Essay on the Free- 
dom of Wit and Humour.’ III. ‘Soliloquy ; or, Advice to an Author.’ 
All who are interested in the history of English thought, will welcome 
this elegant edition of the ‘ Characteristics.’ 


NEW EDITIONS. 


The whole of Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Letters of St. Paul 
(Longmans and Co.) has been published in one well-printed portable 
volume, which makes one almost regret the magnificent quarto edition. 
The editor has brought the investigation up to the most recent 
conclusions of Biblical research and oriental travel.—The Thoughts of 
the Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus. (Bell and Daldy.) Translated 
by Gxrorcr Lone. Revised and corrected. Chaaracterised by high 
scholarship, frankness, honesty of purpose, and keen insight.— Messiah 
the Prince, or the Inspiration of the Prophecies of Daniel; con- 
taining Remarks on Views of Dr. Pusey, be, concerning the Book 
of Daniel, a Rectified System of Scripture Dates, fc. By J. W. 
Bosanquet, F.R.A.S. Second Edition. (Longmans: 1869). The in- 
tention of the writer is to show that “ Darius the Mede” is Darius the 
son of Hystaspes, not at the accession to the throne, but at the epoch of 
special relations to Babylon, and in his 62nd year—consequently two 
years before the battle of Marathon; that ‘the shaking of the heavens 
* and earth and sea and dry land’ (Hagg. ii. 162-2) was the Persian inva- 
sion of Greece; that Belshazzar’s Feast occurred in the sixty-second 
year of Darius, or forty-six years later than the ordinary date, and 
demands a change of dates of twenty-five years for all the later reigns of 
the kings of Israel; that the great solar eclipse of Thales, which has been 
supposed identical with that known to have occurred B.c. 610, and which 
determines the date of Nebuchadnezzar’s accession to the throne of 
Babylon, may be replaced by another eclipse occurring twenty-five years 
later, and that two other solar eclipses may thus favour a similar reduc- 
tion of the dates of the principal elements of the Jewish history. To 
this is added the testimony of the Jewish gravestones in the Crimea, which 
with much ingenuity is made to further the same modification. The end 
of all this elaborate argument is to show that the seventy weeks of 
Daniel are to be reckoned from B.c. 490, and not from B.c. 588, and thus 
to show the extraordinary coincidence between the prophecy and the 
time of the appearing of Messiah the Prince. We cannot here follow the 
author through his elaborate archeological proof. It is certainly remark- 
able that modern astronomy, Crimean invasions, Babylonian and other 
inscriptions, should thus combine for such a marvellous confirmation of the 
supernatural character of a Book which has suffered so severely in the 
crucible of modern criticism ; it is at the sacrifice, however, of very much 
customary chronology, and of the time-honoured defences of this liber 
veratissimus. The apparatus criticus of this author is as thorough and 
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laborious as that of any of the assailants of Divine Revelation.—The 
Fatherhood of God ; being the First Course of Cunningham Lectures. By 
R. S. Canpuisu, D.D. Two vols. (Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh, 
1870). Thesupplementary chapter to the fifth edition contains a further 
reply to Dr. Crawford, with answer to other objections. We have so 
often referred to the high polemic between these eminent divines 
on one of the most recondite points of theology, that we will not re- 
enter upon the controversy. It is gratifying to see such interest felt 
in a discussion of such exalted character as to call for a fifth edition. 
This speaks much for the rare ability with which it has been conducted. 
H Popatovs EmoroAn. St. Paul's Epistles to the Romans. With 
Notes. By C. J. Vavenan, D.D., Master of the Temple. Third 
Edition. Revised and enlarged. (Macmillan & Co.) 1870.—The 
third edition of this admirable volume is enriched by much addi- 
tional matter. Dr. Vaughan’s principle has been to illustrate every 
important phrase, first from the Greek usage of St. Paul himself, then 
from the remaining authors of the New Testament, and finally from the 
LXX., the Apocrypha, and other Alexandrine literature. Quotations 
have been carefully verified, and, for the most part, printed entire, while 
the thought, the continuous argument, and the far-reaching suggestions 
of the great apostle have been carefully brought out by the strong common 
sense, fine insight, and delicate sympathies of the author of the volume. 
It is a great relief to turn from De Wette, and from modern com- 
mentators who hare followed in his wake—giving a continual summation 
of the pros and cons and authorities for every possible interpretation—to 
grapple with the difficulties of this wonderful treatise, without all their 
frequently useless parade of doctrinal and exegetical lore. Dr. 
Vaughan’s hard, patient, protracted labour is a model of candour and 
clearness. Of course we cannot agree with all his translations, but we 
should never differ from him without great diffidence, and we can imagine 
no better introduction to exegetical and theological study than that sup- 

lied by this volume. The vigorous discourse on ‘the Conversion and 
Doctrine of St. Paul,’ which is prefixed to the commentary, repudiates all 
the hard and fast lines drawn by the ultra-Calvinist and Antinomian, and 
sympathizes with those who teel, throbbing in every line, the pulses 
of a living suffering heart, not the dogmatic ‘utterances of a schoolman. 
The text of the epistle is prepared by Canon Westcott, on the pecu- 
liarities of which we will not now enter. The Sinlessness of Jesus. An 
Evidence for Christianity. By Cart Uttmann, D.D. Translated from 
the seventh altered and enlarged edition by Sopnta Taytor. (T. & T. 
Clark.)—The plan of this work, as translated by Mr. R. L. Brown, from 
the sixth edition of this celebrated treatise, is not materially changed in this 
its seventh edition, but a considerable portion has been re-written in view 
of more recent and subtle assaults upon the sinlessness of our Blessed 
Lord. The argument is irresistible, and the evidence thus brought to the 
perfe humanity and Divine nature of Christ invaluable. The Typology 
of Scripture, viewed in connection with the whole series of Divine Dispensa- 
tions. By Parrick Farrparrn, D.D. Fifth Edition. 2 vols. (‘T. and 
T. Ciark.) 1870.—It is not requisite to say more than that this truly 
clas::c work is not shorn of those valuable discussions which have been 
more amply treated by the author in his ‘Cunningham Lectures’ on the 
‘Revelation of Law in the Holy Scripture.’ We know of no work in 
which the bearing of the Old Testament on the new dispensation is 
handled more ably, exhaustively, and eloquently.—TZhe First Epistle 
of John, expounded in a Series of Lectures. By Roseer Canvuisn, D.D. 
No. CII. PP 
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2 vols. Second Edition. Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black.—We are 
pleased to see a reprint of these profoundly interesting lectures. The 
venerable and distinguished author has not aimed at learned disqui- 
sition, but at practicalcomment. His object has been to seize the spirit of 
the Epistle, and follow up its argument. Under the three grand ideas 
successively developed by the Apostle, viz., that ‘God is light,’ ‘God is 
righteous,’ and ‘ God is love,’ Dr. Candlish groups his chief conclusions, 
though he is keenly alive to the fact that it is ‘not possible to reduce 
this warm outflow of the loving Apostle’s heart into regular and exact 
logical order.’ We warmly commended the work to our readers on its 
first appearance. It is a hopeful sign that the high intellect and holy 
fervour conspicuous in these expositions are so widely appreciated. 


SERMONS. 


The Resurrection of the Dead: its Origin, Manner, and Results. An 
Exposition of the Fifteenth Chapter of First Corinthians. By the Rev. 
James Cocurang, A.M. (London: William Blackwood and Sons.) 
These discourses are expository lectures rather than sermons. They 
discuss in an exegetical way the apostle’s teachings concerning the resur- 
rection of the body. Mr. Cochrane’s conclusions have in them nothing 
novel or startling ; they are the ordinary positions of believers in Divine 
revelation, only articulated somewhat more distinctly than is ordinarily 
done. Mr. Cochrane thinks that the earth, substantially the same as it is 
now, will be the scene of our resurrection life; that the present body con- 
tains the seed-germ, out of which the resurrection body is to be developed ; 
that the resurrection will be not a simultaneous awaking of all the dead, 
but a series of awakings; and that our resurrection life will be not a vague 
dreamy beatitude of mystic sensation and song, but a rational, active, 
and blessed life of worship, service and fellowship. The characteristic 
of the volume is strong, clear-headed, sober good sense. Brighstone 
Sermons.—By Moxerty, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury. (Riving- 
tons.) This isa valedictory volume, dedicated to the author's parishioners 
at Brighstone. The first sermon on John iii. 3, 5, propounds the bap- 
tismal theory of regeneration, which is mpwrov Wevdov of the doctrine of 
the Church of England—a dogma which seems to us fatal to the sim- 
Lacey A and spirituality of the gospel of Christ. In a sermon on the draw- 
net, the fishermen are ‘ the clergy; first the apostles, and after them the 
clergymen, their successors.’ Christians are fishes born in the water of 
holy baptism, and brought into the great net of the Church. Eating the 
flesh and drinking the blood of the Son of man (John vi.) is partaking 
of the Eucharist. With such notions the sermons are saturated, in 
defiance of all exegesis. Their literary merits are not great. ‘Dr. 
Moberly is somewhat wordy, and—if without being disrespectful we may 
use the word—fussy in his manner. He is, however, holy, practical, and 
earnest, and to churchmen agreeing with him in doctrine his sermons 
may be commended. We can hardly conceive a greater contrast to the 
sermons of the good Bishop of Salisbury than Ancient Mazims for 
Modern Times, by the Rev. Hueu Srowett Brown (Elliot Stock), to 
whom Christianity is a thing of clear reason and robust common sense; 
not mystical, but dynamical,—a mighty moral force operating within and 
without upon the spiritual nature of man. Mr. Brown has selected for 
this volume nine ethical, as distinguished from doctrinal or experimental 
topics. They are all based on passages in the Book of Proverbs, and are 
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addressed to the virtues and proprieties of common life. To those who 
know Mr. Brown we need hardly say with what keen and homely 
sagacity, robust power, and telling eloquence, he discourses ‘On answer- 
‘ ing and not answering fools ;’ ‘ The prosperity of fools ;’ ‘ Weights and 
* measures ;’ on ‘ Buying and selling the truth ;’ and ‘ Family quarrels.’ 
Christ in the World, by Rev. Freperick Wuitrretp, M.A. (James 
Nisbet and Co.), demands no special remark. The sermons are of 
that negative kind, in which there is neither much to object to, nor much 
to praise. They are respectable in power, unexceptional in doctrine, 
and practical in aim.—Sermons preached in Ramsgate. By Henny J. 
Bevis. (John Snow.)—Mr. Bevis has selected these sermons from the 
ministry of many years. This will account for a certain oddity or out- 
of-the-wayness in most of the texts. A minister preaching these sermons 
consecutively would justly incur the imputation of morbid ingenuity. 
Doubtiess in the actual course of Mr. Bevis’s ministry they were excep- 
tional. The great staple of every ministry must be the common bread 
of life. We are disposed to think that the desire to be striking, if not 
odd, has unduly influenced Mr. Bevis in their selection for this volume. 
If the fancifulness of a text, or its application, disturb the religious solici- 
tudes of hearers, it is clearly an evil. Mr. Bevis, for instance, designates 
asermon on Song of Solomon vi. 12, ‘The Influence of the Unseen;’ 
justifying the title by the fact that Amminadib is utterly unknown to us, 
save in this record; and deducing the theme, ‘ the affections, under the 
guidance of the will, becoming a chariot, in which the man is borne 
away;’ the heads of the sermon being, ‘ Spiritual spontaneity,’ ‘ The 
intuitions of the heart,’ intended to show the unconsciousness of the 
former, and the power of unrecognised things over the latter. To us 
this appears far more ingenious than beneficial. The volume contains 
many similar oddities of text and treatment: e. g., 2 Sam. v. 23, 24, 
suggests as a topic ‘The Special Meaning of Common Things.’ Another 
sermon is from Jer. xviii. 1-4; ‘A Visit to the Potter’s House.’ Another 
from John x. 22, 23; ‘Temple Views of Winter.’ Another is devoted 
to Samson’s Riddle. Judges xvi. 22, suggests as a theme, ‘ Thought 
Lost and Restored.’ Zech. i. 20,‘ And the Lord showed me four carpen- 
ters,’ is entitled, ‘The Counterbalancing of Agencies.’ Mr. Bevis might 
fitly have entitled his volume ‘Odd sermons on odd texts.’ Without 
being fastidious, we seriously demur to such ingenuities in the pulpit; they 
conduce neither to reverence nor strength, and the interest the are sup- 
posed to excite is not of a wholesome kind. Apart from this, Mr. Bevis’s 
sermons, many of them mere sketches, all written out from notes after 
delivery, are practical in their aim, and are marked by considerable 
ability. He has certainly no need thus to seek adventitious and 
treacherous help from oddity. Several of these discourses, both in 
text, topic, and treatment, are wholly unexceptional. From Egypt to 
Sinai. The Exodus of the Children of Israel. From the French of 
Professor Gaussen. (Religious Tract Society.)—A course of Lectures 
delivered to young people, expository of the Exodus, and applying its 
spiritual analogies. They are vivacious and instructive. Professor 
aussen does not appear to have visited the East. His lectures have not, 
therefore, the element of description which personal travel supplies; nor 
have they the deep spiritual insight of Baldwin Brown’s ‘ Soul’s Exodus 
and Pilgrimage.’ They are admirably adapted for such youthful readers 
as they were originally addressed to, and will be popular in the a 
school andthe home. Sermons Preached at Auckland, New Zealand. 
Samvuet Enger, B.A. (London: Yates and Alexander.)—Mr. Edger's 
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sermons are remarkably fresh and independent. We know not how 
much of these qualities may be owing to the bushi-fire which consumed 
all his books and papers and threw him upon the unaided resources of 
his own mind; but we certainly should not regret any cremation that 
contributed to such a result. Partly through diffidence, partly perhaps 
through pressure or indolence, too many preachers are distrustful or 
neglectful of their own thoughts, and are too much in the habit of 
yielding themselves to the suggestions of others. Mr. Edger, however, 

as broken away from much more than the sermon-makers. Le has, he 
tells us, abjured all organized churches and sectarianisms. He has 
liberated himself from all creeds, as such, and from much of the theology 
tha creeds contain. The process has been wholesome, and the sermons 
prepared under these conditions are very real, very stimulating, and in 
their great principles and urgencies very noble and spiritual. But Mr. 
Edger has not done all this with impunity. His sarcasms, and almost 
sneers, at churches and sects, albeit not without some justification, show 
that he has not quite attained to the calm elevated spirit ef charity against 
which sects sin. In his reaction against the exaggerations of literaiists he 
has come to think too lightly of both the history and circumstance of Bibli- 
cal teaching, and has unduly lost sight of the vital connection between 
the historic record and the spiritual truths which it embodies. Like too 
many who have reached their spiritual conclusion by the aid of the letter, 
he has virtually assumed an undue independence of the latter. In 
stripping off the petrified accretions of the truth, he has at any rate 
abraided the skin thereof, if he has not mutilated the form. But not- 
withstanding all this, and notwithstanding some errors, as, we think, 
chiefly of defect, into which Mr. Edger has fallen, his sermons are full 
of fresh and powerful spiritual truth, and penetrate very deeply to the 
heart of things. They are intensely real, and are full of a noble earnest- 
ness—the earnestness of a high-toned devout spirit dwelling in the secret 
place of the Most High, and speaking rie whatever is given him 
to speak. The Pulpit and the Pew: their Duties to each other and to 
God. By W. Mortey Punsnon. (London: James Clarke and Co.)— 
Two holy and pungent addresses, written with admirable clearness and 
oratorical skill, delivered to young ministers and to church members, at 
an ordination service in Toronto. We could wish them read from every 
pulpit. Zhe Resurrection: Twelve Expository Essays on the Fifteenth 
Chapter of St. Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians. By Samvurt Cox. 
(Strahan and Co.)—We have read these essays with much pleasure. The 
arguments of the apostle for the resurrection of the body are marshalled 
with ingenuity, fervour, and eloquence. The illustrations are separated 
from the logic, and the treasures of hope that are wrapped up in the 
words of the great apostle are drawn out with powerful and practical 
application. We have no space here to discuss with Mr. Cox his inter- 
pretation of the locus veratissimus on ‘the baptism for the dead,’ or his 
view of the groups and orders of the resurrections, but we can strongly 
commend the volume to all who are seeking to dispense with the Christian 
argument for the future life, and to build it on the purely humanitarian 
and intuitive basis. Sermons preached at King’s Lynn. By the late 
Rev. E. L. Hurt, B.A. Second series. (Nisbet and Co. 1870.)\—The 
first series of sermons by this young preacher, posthumously published, 
astonished the Christian Church with their breadth of thought, terseness 
and —— of style, and original and penetrating insight into God's 
word. It is simply wonderful that another series of such discourses 
should have been found among the papers of this devoted and aceo.u- 
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plished man, and that though he never designed them for publication, they 
should exhale a fragrance, and reveal an elegance and completeness of 
form which the most cultivated or celebrated preachers of our day might 
wellenvy. They do more than this, they teach and help the weary heart 
of man to suffer and be strong. ‘The Dawn of Faith and its Consum- 
mation,’ founded on John i., 60,51; and‘ The Strength of Divine Joy,’ 
Neh. viii., 10, show how the heart may be refreshed and braced by a 
gladness that can defy all the adverse powers of the world, and solve the 
riddles which the unresting intellect offers to our faith. Lectures on the 
Epistles to the Seven Churches of Asia, delivered in the Parish Church of 
Iver, Bucks. By the Rev. Henry E. Winptz, M.A. (Nisbet. 1870.)— 
Are extremely commonplace and feeble productions of one who, though 
clearly loving Christ and the souls of men, has no power to penetrate 
the deep mysteries, or to bring out the lessons of this most wonderful 
portion of God’s revelation. Sermons on Subjects more or less interesting 
at the present time. By the Rev. ArrHur Wotrs, M.A., Rector of 
Tornham and Westley, Bury St. Edmund’s. (Longmans. 1870.)—Ve 
remarkable, as showing how far a clergyman of the Established Chure 
can go in the direction of strong Nonconformity in his entire Church 
theory, and be, as we are satisfied he is, unconscious of the fact. The 
Peace of God: Sermons on the Reconciliation of God and Man. By 
Witziam Basit Jones, M.A., Archdeacon of York. (Strahan and Co. 
1869), are divided into three sections—on the Need of Reconciliation, 
the Means of Reconciliation, and the Fruits of Reconciliation. They were 
reached on various occasions, and afterwards grouped by the author. 
Granqeliedl, earnest, liberal in their tone, they expound the fundamental 
truth of the New Testament with much force and clearness. The defence 
of the Holy Scriptures as the adequate ‘rule of faith’ is a valuable 
utterance at the present hour.—otes of a Year's Ministry; being 
Sermons-preached during 1869 in Redland-park Church, Bristol. By the 
Rev. Urtsan R. Toomas. (Hodder and Stoughton. 1869.)—Here are 
twelve sermons, which form a beautiful specimen of anfearnest pastor’s 
faithful administrations to an attached and appreciating congregation. 
They reveal a vivid susceptibility to the tides and currents of present 
thought, and, though they do not grapple with the greatest theological 
or ecclesiastical problems which are now seeking solution, they provide 
the most healthy and stimulating nourishment for the soul. The dis- 
courses on ‘ Man and Mystery,’ ‘ The Value and Vanity of Social Science,’ 
‘The Recognition of Friends in Heaven,’ are full of soothing suggestions, 
while the vigorous affection which pervades the volume proves how 
strongly the heart, as well as the intellect, has been employed in their pro- 
duction. We rejoice greatly to find our younger ministers thus making 
use of the penas well as the tongue in their earnest pleading for spiritual 
religion. Biblical Revision: Its Duties and Conditions. A Sermon 
preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral, at the Special Evening Service, on 
Sunday, March 13, 1870. By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canter- 
bury. (Strahan and Co.)—At the moment of our going to press we 
have received this very excellent ermon, which for literary beauty, 
as well as for measured wisdom, noble elevation, devout reverence, 
and fine catholicity, is worthy of careful perusal by all who revere 
the Book which God has given to us as the revelation of His will. 
Light and Truth; or, Bible Thoughts and Themes. _The Acts and 
the Longer Epistles. By Horativs Bonar, D.D. (London: James 
Nisbet & Co.)—The gentle charm of Dr. Bonar's piety and writings is 
very pleasant; sometimes his arrangements are very hapny. These, 
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however, are but outline discoveries, and would owe their spoken effec- 
tiveness wer: 4 to the touches of human and poetic feeling with which 
the author of the Hymns that bear his name could hardly help furnishing 
them. Some of the sermon outlines occupy but four pages, others extend 
to ten or twelve. Although some forty passages pod texts are selected 
from the Acts of the Apostles, there is a singular—almost skilful— 
avoidance of the history and its lessons; incidental words are selected 
as religious sentiments; but the historical events themselves are not 
dealt with. Thus six verses are taken from Stephen’s Apology in Acts vii., 
but Stephen’s remarkable character, work, and martyrdom are not even 
touched. This is greatly to be regretted. The practice of ignoring his- 
torical fact for mere sentiment can only emasculate preaching. For 
what Dr. Bonar has given us, however, we are thankful. In itself it is 
pleasant, pious, and practical. The Prophecies of Our Lord and His 
Apostles. A Series of Discourses delivered in the Cathedral Church, 
Berlin. By W. Horrmann, D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary to the King. 
Translatediby Movetgr J. Evans, B.A. (London: Hodder & Stoughton.) 
—Dr. Hoffmann has a singular power of laying hold of the spiritual 
aspects of truths, and addressing them to the spiritual consciousness of 
men. There is in this volume neither historical speculation nor polemical 
application. On the one hand, the great spiritual characteristics of our 

rd’s kingdom are apprehended, and on the other the great antichris- 
tian principles of human nature, which are inimical to it. Neither denun- 
ciations of popery nor millenarian a are to be found in these 
discourses, but broad gr teachings concerning His kingdom. <A 
mild evangelicalism is the characteristic of Dr. Hoffmann’s theology ; a 
benignant gentleness and fidelity mark his preaching. His expository 
criticism is latent, and his sermons are well nigh models of faithful and 
effective pulpit teaching. It must, however, have demanded all the reso- 
luteness of a court preacher to have abstained from such illustrations of 
* the man of sin’ as the Romish Church has afforded, and from all allusion 
to the wild speculations of the Millenarian. ‘he volume is all the better 
for it; and caustic polemics would do well to read it, that they may see 
with what spiritual simplicity and cogency such topics can be treated. 
The Pursuit of Holiness: a Sequel to‘ Thoughts on Personal Religion.’ 
By E. M. Govutsury, D.D., Dean of Norwich. (London: Rivingtons.) 
—This, like the author’s previous work, is a book of devotion, written for 
devotional purposes, and intended to help the religious life. It is a little 
egotistical and garrulous. Dean Goulburn is not very remarkable for 
precision or compression of thought, and he takes but a loose hold upon 
us, but his book is earnest and spiritual. It consists of a series of twenty-two 
short discourses. Dean Goulburn is a very decided churchman, and is 
somewhat imbued with sacramentarianism. He thinks holiness begins 
with ‘the grace of baptism,’ and that it makes an infant a child of God. 
In a note, he admits that God may show grace to the children of a Baptist 
or a Quaker: ‘ The warmth of incubation is the usual and regular means 
‘ of quickening the germ of life in an egg: that chickens may be hatched 
‘ by artificial warmth does not really make against this truth!’ This 
utterly unscriptural theory is held by Churchmen of different theo- 
logical schools, and, strange to say, they demur to our theology, 
because it includes original sin! ean Goulburn’s book, however, 
contains much that all devout hearts may rejoice in and profit by. 
The Plymouth Pulpit. Sermons preached in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
New York. By Henry Warp Brrcuer. First Series. (London: 
Richard D. Dickenson).—Mr. Beecher has made arrangements for having 
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a weekly sermon reported, corrected, and published, under his own 
sanction. The sermons thus published in New York are republished 
in England by Mr. Dickenson ; this neatly-printed, portable, and cheap 
volume, consisting of twenty-five sermons, being the first series. Mr. 
Beecher’s general characteristics as a preacher are well known, Any- 
thing like an analysis of these characteristics, an attempt to discover 
wherein lies the secret of his great strength, is of course impracticable 
here. Thousands of readers will be glad to possess, in this cheep and 
elegant form, these corrected sermons of perhaps the greatest of living 
preachers—a man whose heart is as warm and Catholic as his abilities 
are great—and whose sermons combine fidelity to spiritual truth, with 
great power, glorious imagination, fervid rhetoric, vigorous reasoning, 
intense human sympathy, and robust common sense. The Foreign Pro- 
testant Pulpit. Sermons by Eminent Preachers of France, Germany, 
Holland, and Switzerland. First Series. (London: Richard D. Dicken- 
soa.)—Uniform with Mr. Beecher’s sermons, Mr. Dickenson is issuing 
a series of translated sermons of foreign preachers, The present volume 
contains thirty-three, five of which are by Eugéne Bersier, of Paris, who 
stands in the very foremost rank of French preachers; six are by Horace 
Monod ; two by E. de Pressensé ; four by G. D. Luthardt ; others are by 
Oosterzee, D’Aubigné, Grandpiérre, Tholuck, Gaussen, Krummacher, &c. 
If the sermons continue to be as well selected and translated as they are 
in this volume, the publication will in many ways confer benefits upon 
English readers and preachers. The Lord’s Prayer. Lectures by 
Rev. AvotpH Sapnir, B.A. (London: James Nisbet & Co.)—Mr. 
Saphir is a Presbyterian minister at Blackheath, and this volume of 
lectures gives us a favourable impression of the evangelical character, 
the fervour, and the practical earnestness of his ministry. They add 
nothing to the innumerable expositions on the Lord’s Prayer which 
have been published; but they present for practical use its obvious and 
ordinary teachings in a popular and practical, although a somewhat 
tumultuous way. We cannot always agree in Mr. Saphir’s exegesis—for 
example, he says that the elliptical expression in the 4th verse of the 
109th Psalm is a declaration of the Messiah, and that the verb ‘to be’ 
should simply be supplied, ‘I am prayer;’ the principle which is thus 
intended to be established being, that the Messiah is an embodiment, a 
personal revelation of prayer. It may be so, but the reading is surely 
very harsh, and, as a basis of argument, very precarious. We cannot but 
think that the authorized version of the sense is nearer the truth; 
neither can we think that it is by any means beyond dispute that, in its 
reference to the Deity, Elohim is an expression of plurality. Nor have 
we any sympathy with such modes of affirmation as this italicised by 
Mr. Saphir. ‘We can and must conceive of the prayer of the Son of 
‘God as eternal; from all eternity the Son spoke unto the Father on 
‘ behalf of the world.’ We do not think that there is any evidence that 
the Lord’s Prayer was used in the Apostolic Church. Augustine tells 
us that it was given as a model, not as a form. Mr. Saphir has, we 
think, over-elaborated and overlaid the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, 
three lectures being devoted to the Invocation alone ; but as a fervent 
evangelical exposition of this most beautiful of all prayers, his lectures 
may be commended to devout readers. Mr. Saphir’s notes on Jewish 
and German authorities are interesting. Homeward Bound, and other 
Sermons. By Newman Hatt, LL.B. (London: J. Nisbet & Co. 1869.) 
—These sermons are admirable specimens of the force, variety, and 
simplicity with which one of the most successful modern preachers scts 
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